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Foreword 


In 1931 Mr. P. N. Bengeri of Hubli suggested a celebration at 
Hampi in commemoration of the Sexcentenary of the foundation of 
the Vijayanagara Empire. It appealed to the people of Karnataka 
and an association was formed in 1933 with the object of commemo- 
rating the occasion by issuing suitable publications and holding 
cultural conferences at Hampi, the scene of similar congregations 
in the best days of Vijayanagara. Conferences were held at Hubli 
(1933) , Raichur (1934) and at Bombay (1935) under the president- 
ships of Mr. D. V. Gundappa, of Bangalore, Mr. M. S. Sirdar, B.A., 
Bar-at-law of Sholapur, and Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., D.Litt., re- 
spectively, to promote the programme of these celebrations. But 
it was only in May, this year, that the plans of the celebrations re- 
ceived definite shape. It was decided to publish a History of Vijaya- 
nagara in Kannada, a Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume first 
in English and in vernaculars later on, and of a picture-album of 
the monumental relics of Vijayanagara. It was further decided to 
hold literary and historical conferences, a historical exhibition, and 
similar suitable demonstrations at Hampi from 25th December, 1936 
onwards. 

The scheme of these celebrations commended itself to the 
Kannada people who cherish deep-felt gratitude to the Greatest 
Karnatak Empire. But the cultural achievements of Vijayanagara 
which had the whole of South India under its suzerainty make a 
natural appeal to all Indians alike and the idea appealed to other 
provinces also. Distinguished personages like the Eanisaheb of 
Anegondi, Sir K. P, Puttanna Chetty, H.H. the Raja of Sawanta- 
wadi, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, H.E. the Governor of Madras and 
H. E. the Governor of North-West Frontier Province, Mr. C, Y. 
Chintamani, Dr. R. P. Paranjapye, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sri Govinda 
Madgaonkar, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Sir 
Mirza M. Ismail, Mr. G. V. Bewoor, Sir Atul Chatterjee, H.H. the 
Raja Saheb of Bhor, Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and Mr. J. F. 
Blackiston, Director-General of Archseology in India, appreciated 
the fitness of the celebrations and communicated their best wishes 
at the request of the Association. 

The Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Association decided that 
Vijayanagara Coromemoration Volume should be published under 
the joint auspices of the Association and of the Karnataka Historical 
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Eesearch Society^ Dharwar. I had the privilege of being entrusted 
with the work of organising and bringing out the Volume. 

The scheme of the Volume was so devised as to include articles 
connected with the political, literary, religious, social and artistic 
aspects of the history of the Empire, so as to make one harmonious 
whole. There were only five months within which to finish the 
work. Letters of request to all prominent scholars in India, and 
the response as the reader will note, has been good and satisfying. 
Owing to shortness of space and time, however, it was not possible 
to include some articles to the authors of which our sincere apolo- 
gies are hereby tendered. 

I must make note of one fact specially in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the Volume. After the articles for the Volume were receiv- 
ed, the whole material has been reviewed by that distinguished 
savant and orientalist, Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D,, University Professor, Mysore 
and Madras (Retd.) . -It was in the fitness of things that this Volume 
should have been brought out under the guidance of a veteran scho- 
lar who has devoted the best of a whole life to the study of Vijayana- 
gara History and to whom the world of scholars paid a well-deserved 
tribute of respect by issuing a Commemoration Volume recently. 
The labour that he patiently devoted to. the wqrk of this Volume, at 
the advanced age of 66, even at a risk to his health, should be a 
source of inspiration to all. I am stating but a mere fact when I say 
that but for his timely and experienced guidance, the Volume would 
not have had the finish in the matter and form which it now has. 

It is hoped that this Volume will enable the reader to have 
some glimpses of the rich cultural achievements of the Great 
Empire. If that hope comes true, the humble labour of the various 
writers and of the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Association 
will have been well rewarded. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
in a Volume like this, each writer is responsible for the views 
that he propounds. 

It is my duty to tender grateful thanks to the writers of the 
contributions who wrote at such short notice ; to Mr. J. F. Blackis- 
ton^ the Director-General of Archaeology, for having kindly lent the 
excellent blocks of views of the Vijayanagara ruins for use in this 
Volume ; to Mr, K. N. Dikshit, Deputy Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy and Dr. M. HL Krishna, M.A., D.Litt., University Professor of 
History and Director of Archaeology, Mysore State, for helpful 
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suggestions ; to Mr. N. S. Kamalapur, B.A., LL.B., Hon. Secretary, 
Karnataka Historical Society, in collaboration with whom the preli- 
minary work was done ; to Mr. V. B. Halabhavi, B.A., LL.B., Chair- 
man of the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Association, Ip. G. S. 
Kulkarni, M.Ag., the General Secretary of the Association and 
Mr. R. S. Hukkerikar, M.A., for timely suggestions. 


Hearty are due to those in charge of the G. S. Press, 

who have done the printing in a very short time wip efficiency 
and promptness; they have shewn genuine enthusiasm in the 
cause for which the book stands and it was their timely and un- 
grudging service that could make possible the publication of the 
Volume so early and in this elegant form. 


Dharwar, 

23 - 11 - 1936 , 




D. P. KARMARKAR, 
Secretary, 

Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume.” 








Dharwar, 

liA14936. 




This volume is being published on the auspicious occasion of 

the Sexcentenary Celebrations of the Vijayanagara Empire- 


The object of the celebrations is to remember with gratitude the 
rich cultural legacy which the Vijayanagara Empire has bequeathed 
and the Volume has been so devised as to bring out m rehet 
the political, literary, artistic and religious aspects of the History 
of that Empire. It is gratifying that the effort has evoked com- 
mendable response from Karnatak, Andhra, Tamil, Maratha and 
Bengali scholars, to whom our Association’s hearty thanks are due. 


It is a pleasure to note that a Kannada edition of this Volume 
is being brought out by the Kannada Seva Samiti of the Karnatak 
High School, Dharwar and the Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal 
of Poona is bringing out a Marathi Edition of this Volume. 


The Association highly appreciates the services of Mr. D. P. 
Karmarkar, M.A., LL.B., to whose initiative and organisation the 
Volume owes its existence. The Association is ^ 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
made the work his own and even in the midst of ill-health has 
devoted precious labour and time to revision of 
and expert supervision of the Volume. It is also mdebted to the 
Directoloeneral of Archeology in helping to make tiie Volume 
tastefully illustrated. Lastly the Association tenders its apprecia- 
tion of the prompt and nice work of the G. S. Press, who have 
executed the work satisfactorily in a short time. 


The Volume has been brought out in haste and the reader is 
requested to look upon errors with an indulgent eye. 


V. B. HALABHAVI, 

Chairman^ 

Managing Committee, 

Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Association. 
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The Character and Significance of the Empire of 
Vijayanagara in Indian History 

By 

Dr, S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.Hist,S., 

Honorary Correspondent Archceological Survey of India^ 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

EARLY MUHAMMADAN EMPIRE AND KHALJI 
IMPERIALISM 

Since the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Delhi early in the 
13th century, the new power never ceased in its efforts to extend its 
authority gradually, first over Hindustan and then across the Vin- 
dhya mountains into the Dakhan: The process of the introduction 
of a new government in place of the old was indeed very gradual, 
and in the earlier stages it seemed almost imperceptible. When, at 
the end of the 13th century, what might seem a mere accident led 
AHaud-din-Khalji to cross the Vindhya mountains in what was, to 
begin with, a mere raid, opened a new vista before him for conquest, 
or for bringing the new kingdoms under his own authority, at least 
to the extent of their resources becoming available for his own pur- 
poses. When Allaud-din had finally placed himself on the throne, 
and had completely reorganised his administration and put it on a 
satisfactory footing, first for efficient protection against the nomadic 
hordes pouring in from across the north-western frontier, and for 
conducting the administration in peace internally, he could think of 
a further extension in the south. With the experience of the north- 
west frontier, he seems to have acquired the prudence to modify his 
dream of emulating the exploits of Alexander the Great, by giving 
the caution to the generals whom he sent out that their object should 
not be complete conquest of all the south and simple extension of 
Mussalman government. He was more anxious that the state of 
things obtaining in the peninsula should continue to be much as it 
was, provided only his armies and generals could succeed to the ex- 
tent of infusing respect for Muhammadan authority, and enabled 
him, as occasion called for, to draw from the resources of the Hindu 
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kingdoms of the south. So his first step at Khalji imperialism, as it 
transcended the bounds of Hindustan, was the creation of subsidiary 
States, not exactly in the sense in which the term is used in British 
Indian History, nor could the political relations, such as they hap- 
pened to be, be the same, nor at any rate quite similar. The practi- 
cal steps taken certainly differed widely. When once the idea was 
put into practice, with so much success as he obtained, in regard to 
the two States nearest to him, further extension became a process 
of natural development. The unsatisfactory character of the hold 
that he obtained on the distant southern kingdoms however, led to 
a modification of the policy in his successors, though in principle it 
remained essentially as he formulated it. But the most efficient 
amongst his Khalji successors modified it substantially, and gave the 
first hint of what that policy of extension meant, in the arrangement 
that he made after the final rebellion of the Yadava ruler of Deva- 
giri, Harapala Deva. After overthrowing the rebellion and putting 
the ruler beyond power of further mischief by punishing him severe- 
ly, Mobarak Khalji not only appointed a viceroy in the place of the 
old ruler, but actually attempted to rivet his hold on the Yadava 


teiritory by placing Muhammadan garrisons in salient places under 
Amirs of his own. That indeed must have opened the eyes of the 
southern powers, if indeed such an eye-opener was at all needed. 
After Allaud-din had brought both Devagiri and Warangal imder 
his authority, there were left only two considerable powers in the 
south, the Hoysala on the plateau with his, capital in what is now the 
Mysore territory, and farther south of him the Pandya with his 
capital at Madura, hut with the territory so extended as to take into 
it the great bulk, of what was the Chola Empire. The position of 
these powers was such that any attack upon the Pandyas by the 
Muhammadans can only be either after conquering the Hoysala and 
reducing him to subjection, or bringing him under a treaty some- 
what like the Yadavas of Devagiri, or the rulers of Telingana at 
Warangal. So far as Allaud-din was concerned, his general Malik 
Kafur defeated the Hoysala, and managed to bring about his entry 
into the Khalji imperial system. For the moment the position of the 
Hoysala was assured and saved from further attack from the 
Muhammadans. The Muhammadan army could carry its raid south- 
wards and Malik Kafur’s raids to the south, as far as Madura and 
Ramesvaram, seem well attested by the known facts of history. 
That was the position of the South Indian Powers when the dynasty 
of the Khaljis was overthrown, that is, when Ghazi Khan Tughlak 
overthrew the usurper Khusru, and succeeded to the Muhammadan 
Empire of Delhi, 
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THE TUGHLAK EMPIRE AND ITS EXPANSION TO THE 
DISTANT SOUTH 

Ghazi Khan better known Ghiyazu-d-din Tughlak had a com- 
paratively short reign, and had to attend to troubles nearer home 
and effect the reduction of Bengal which had set up in rebellion. 
Returning from Bengal, he met his death during the reception, 
whether the death was brought about by design, or as the result of 
a mere accident. It was his successor, Muhammad who became 
heir to the imperialistic policy of the Khaljis, and he it was that 
adopted the policy and developed it further to the extent of carrying 
his conquests to its natural limits, disregarding the prudent limita- 
tion that Allaud-din thought it necessary to impose upon his more 
forward lieutenants. In the course of the first five years of his 
rule, Muhammad succeeded in bringing back under his father’s 
authority, and then his own, the territory of Warangal which show- 
ed an inclination to throw off the Muslim yoke. An expedition to 
the more distant south against the Pandya kingdom probably did 
not meet with success altogether to begin with. But Muhammad 
was not to be baulked. A subsequent invasion, or two, succeeded 
in overthrowing the Pandyas completely and admitted of the estab- 
lishment of a Mixhammadan government in Madura. That such a 
government was established in the southern districts is in evidence 
in some few inscriptions we have, which mention Muhammad Sultan, 
in Pudukottai and Ramnad. The very trouble that Muhammad 
experienced in effecting the conquest, and the natural difficulty of 
maintaining the hold thus acquired, combined possibly with the 
rebellion of his own cousin, Bahaud-din Gurshasp, in the Dakhan, 
made a more central capital than Delhi a necessity of the situa- 
tion. So Muhammad resolved to make Devagiri the capital as a 
more centrally situated place for the necessities of his position. It 
must be remembered that he started it as a moderate, and even 
prudent measure, by making it his official headquarters and only 
asking his noblemen, his immediate courtiers, to build for themselves 
houses there. That took place almost about the same time as his 
general Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah ultimately brought the Tamil 
country under his authority. 

Jalal-ud-din was appointed the first governor of the south in 
Madura, and the long line of communication had to be maintained 
even with Devagiri, if not Delhi, by garrisons along the long route. 
We have definite information that Kannanur, a neighbouring village 
to the Hoysala capital near Trichinopoly, became a Muhammadan 
cantonment. The garrison at Kapnanur, on the route to Madura 
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would guard the route against hostile armies. Although we have 
not got the kind of definite information for other garrison 
centres along the route, we may take it that he had other salient 
places where he had garrisons like that. To the Hoysala ruler, who 
occupied a position of political subordination, and who remained 
aside of the long line of communication between the new capital of 
Devagiri and its southernmost viceroyalty, the drift of the policy 
was clear. His position of subordination was taken advantage of 
as was clear in the planting of a Muhammadan garrison quite in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his southern capital. He must there- 
fore have become aware of what was coming on, and took steps 
accordingly to see that the flood tide did not sweep him out of exist- 
ence without an effort on his side. In the earliest years of this 
extension of power of Muhammad, the Hoysala must have felt him- 
self in no such condition as to do anything active to protect himself. 
He therefore pursued the policy of the cane-reed (Vetasa-gnydya) 
as one of his records puts it. He bent before the storm and let the 
legions thunder past,^’ at the same time not altogether unmindful of 
what he should do to protect himself. Action must be taken, but 
it must be taken unobserved. Perhaps he took advantage of the 
damage that was done to his capital in one of the recent raids of the 
Muhammadan armies in the South, to make Tiruvaiinamalai his 
headquarters, and, remaining there, he must have been watching 
the situation and biding his time, perhaps taking such steps as 
might enable him ultimately to take advantage of any chance that 
may offer itself. Fortunately for him, and, unfortunately for the 
Islamic extension, Muhammad embroiled himself with powerful 
subordinates of his by unnecessarily mad acts of cruelty against his 
cousin who rebelled against him in an effort to set himself up on the 
throne. As a direct result of this, the powerful western governor of 
Sind and Uch rebelled, and simultaneously the governor of distant 
Bengal also revolted, as his father’s settlement did not please all 
parties concerned and a rival party was left in power to work the 
mischief. This was taken advantage of and his governor of Madura 
declared himself independent also about the same time. These 
events took place more or less about A.D. 1335, the critical point in 
the history of the empire of Muhammad Tughlak. 

THE HINDU REACTION TO THIS EXPANSION : THE 
HOYSALA RESISTANCE 

Just about that time, South India was in a condition favourable 
to the spread of Muhammadan conquest in one way. Whether it 
be under the authority of Muhammad bin Tughlak or independently, 
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the person who held possession of Madura in the Islamic interest 
could extend his authority almost over the whole of the Pandya 
kingdom, as the Pandya authority had been completely undermined 
and left entirely feeble to do anything for itself. The only power 
worth mentioning was that of the Hoysala, who, though frightened 
into submission, still had the resources which he might utilise to 
purpose, if not in a policy exactly of aggression, at least of successful 
resistance to the spread of Islamic power in the South. The rebel- 
lion of Jalal-ud-din of Madura against his liege lord Muhammad in 
A.D. 1335, would just be the signal for the Hindu power to make an 
attempt to regain independence, and resist the further incursions of 
the Muhammadans whenever they should make the next attempt to 
revive the power of the Tughlak Muhammad in the south. The 
Hoysala Vira Ballala III probably adopted the policy of the cane- 
reed deliberately, and, if that policy meant anything, it meant a 
policy of merely biding one’s time. His time had come when Madura 
cut itself away from the empire. But what was the Hoysala’s 
position at that time for him to take any action in this juncture ? 
Whatever the Hoysala may have been, he does not appear to have 
been the craven that historians were accustomed to dub him as. If 
he found circumstances against him and adopted the policy of bend- 
ing before the storm, that fact alone cannot make a coward of him. 
Ever since the first attempt on Dvarasamudra (Halabeid) by Malik 
Kafur’s invasions, he seems to have realised his position to the fullest 
extent, and was ready prepared to adopt a policy which would leave 
him alone till he could so develop his resources and take an oppor- 
tunity whenever it should present itself. The planting of Mussalman 
garrisons in the districts of the Mahratta country was an indication 
of what the Islamic power actually meant doing. The revolution in 
Delhi for the time saved the position. But that offered no guaran- 
tee that the danger would not again arise. There was the possibi- 
lity of a raid by Muhammad bin Tughlak himself in behalf of his 
father. That proved abortive because of Muhammad’s own illness 
and occurrences at Delhi and in the camp of his father. When 
Ghiyazu-d-din died and Muhammad had duly installed himself upon 
the throne, his expansion policy developed, and the establishment 
of the capital in Devagiri gave a further hint to the Ballala that the 
danger was coming nearer home, and the actual conquest of his 
territory would perhaps prove to be the ultimate objective of Tugh- 
lak policy. Naturally he should put himself in a position, as far as 
may be, for eiBScient defence whenever the attack should come, and 
one of the steps called for, would be the protection of the vulnerable 
northern frontier, especially one of the main arteries of communica- 
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tioii across the Tungabadra leading into his territory. The citadel of 
Kampli, only about 2^/2 miles down the Tungabadra from Hampi, 
could be utilised to purpose, as in fact it was on previous historical 
occasions, and even in later British history. With the fortified post 
of Anegondi on the other side of the river and the strong fortress 
of Kampli, a short distance to the east, this route was fairly well pro- 
tected, and, if any strengthening was possible, it was provision 
against an enemy making use of the ford immediately on gaining 
possession of Anegondi, the fortified position on the northern bank 
of the river. It would seem therefore quite natural that efforts 
should be made to protect the ford on the southern side as well, and 
possibly steps were taken accordingly; but whatever action was 
taken, it had to be done secretly and gradually, so that the enemy 
may not know. This was made the more urgent when in the course 
of the expedition to the south in A.D. 1327, the army of Muhammad 
Tughlak made a detour against the Hoysala capital and left it con- 
siderably damaged, if it did not make it altogether untenable as the 
capital of the Hoysalas. The Hoysala vacated his capital and the 
invading army, which, of course, marched successfully further south- 
wards along the more direct route, took possession of Madura. This 
led in the first instance to the establishment of a garrison in Madura 
and the creation of a government there. The rebellion of that gov- 
ernment and the establishment of its independence changed the 
aspect of affairs.. 

THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

The Tughlak government was in difficulties ; but still its hold 
on the Dakhan was firm. But the hold on South India had been 
broken by Jalal-ud-din declaring himself independent. What was 
the Tughlak emperor going to do ? From all that was known till 
then, Muhammad would make efforts certainly to regain his autho- 
rity. That was made impossible by the simultaneous rebellions in 
Bengal and -Sind, and the immediate possibility of a rebellion in 
other provinces as well. The opportunity which offered itself to the 
Ballala ruler was a certain amount of time for deliberating upon a 
course of action to be adopted in a decisive bid for independence. 
The very Muhammadan governors were setting themselves up inde- 
pendently. The justification in his case would be all the greater. 
But the real justification would only be if he could make his position 
good ; once he had set up in rebellion, he was likely to be caught 
between two fires, the Tughlak attack from the north, and, in that 
contingency, the actual possibility of an attack in co-operation from 
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the south as well. There was the alternative possibility of his terri- 
tory being surrounded so long as the line of communication between 
the Dakhan and the distant south, Madura, remained open. The 
Ballala therefore made up his mind betimes to provide for the de- 
fence of the northern frontier, and prevent communication between 
the Dakhan government of the Tughlaks and the garrison at Madura 
so long as it was loyal, and to prevent a combination even when 
Jalal-ud-din had declared himself independent. He therefore march- 
ed down by the highway from Mysore and took his position at 
Tiruvaimamalai, which still was his own wherefrom he could 
operate, when the time came for him to show his hand, effectively in 
carrying out this particular policy. From A.D. 1328 onwards Tiru- 
vannamalai had become more or less his capital. He was almost 
constantly there devising means and taking measures to carry out 
the project that was forming in his mind. The rebellion of Jalal-ud- 
din in A.D. 1335 only indicated the occasion for greater activity on 
his side. That he was not there doing nothing is in evidence in the 
remark of Ibn Batuta that the Hoysala was trying to effect a sur- 
rounding movement to shut in the Muhammadan garrison at Madura 
by throwing his armies round at salient places along the high road 
from Tiruvannamalai to Ramesvaram. The next seven years were 
years of activity for the last Ballala in this great effort of his. The 
chances of success could not have looked very brilliant in A.D. 1335 
or very soon after, as the ruler of Madura was himself a capable man 
and the threat of an attack from the northern side was yet real. It is 
only when the complicated movements of rebellion developed, and 
Muhammad got entangled in an utterly hopeless mesh of rebellions 
and wars within the empire that the Ballala could feel that the time 
had come for him to make a desperate effort. The fact that an in- 
scription in Chickmagalur says that he annointed his son, in all 
solemnity in the year 1340, is an indication that he was launching 
into the southern campaign to do or die, and took steps and made 
his preparations almost with a view thereto. He was active all over 
and was gradually closing in upon Madura by beating into it the 
small Muhammadan garrisons in the various places between Tiru- 
vannamalai and Madura. When therefore he was prepared to 
launch a big attack, his final attack, upon the Muhammadans, there 
was only the garrison at Kannanur which was being besieged by the 
Hoysala as the next strongest garrison to Madura itself. We find 
the Hoysala therefore encamped in Trichinopoly at the head of a 
whole army composed of a lakh and twenty-five thousand troops, of 
which a Muhammadan contingent of twenty to twenty-five thousand 
formed a substantial part. He Jell fighting in Trichinopoly in A.D. 
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1342, and the Hoysala power suffered possibly the greatest disaster 
in his death. 

THE HOYSALA STRUGGLE ULTIMATELY LEADS TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGARA 

This great event, calamitous in its consequences to South India, 
brings us to a date six years after the traditional date of foundation 
of Vijayanagar, A.D. 1336. The question naturally would arise 
whether it was founded independently of the titular ruler of the 
locality for the time being, namely, the BaUala, who fell fighting in 
Trichinopoly. Great efforts have been made, and have not yet 
ceased, to ascribe this foundation to fugitives from Warangal, and 
to make that possible and bring it about, the power of the Hoysala 
had been reduced to insignificance. Ever since the declaration of 
independence by the Sultan of Madura as against the Tughlak em- 
pire of Muhammad, we find the Hoysala active in the central region 
of South India and the South. It must be remembered that it is 
the downfall of the Chola power, as the leading power in South 
India, that brought the Hoysalas down from above the plateau, and 
their operations against the aggressive Pandyas, who were instru- 
mental in the overthrow of the Chola empire, gave them sufldcient 
prestige and even territory to make them build for themselves a 
capital not far from Trichinopoly, one of the Hoysala predecessors 
of the last ruler even made it his habitual residence. But by the 
time we come to the last Ballala, their dominence in the south bqd 
suffered very considerable damage. It was the rivalry between the 
Ballalas and the Pandyas that paved the way for Muhammadan in- 
vasion and subsequent conquest of the two powers in detail. The 
establishment of Muhammadan garrisons and the foundation of, 
&rst, the province of Madura, and then, a separate Muhammadai^ 
State there, must have rudely awakened the Hoysala who, from all 
that we know of him, certainly had not gone to sleep. His activity 
m the south increased therefore when Muhammad bin TugMak in- 
volved himself in a hopeless tangle of rebellion and dissatisfaction 
on the whole of his territories in the north, so as to make the 
teel almost certain that there was nothing to be feared from that 
quarter. It was just then that the Ballala should have formed the 
project of dislodging the Muhammadan garrisons in the south m an 
ettort to bring back, at least, that part of the southern kingdoms 
that acknowledged the authority of the Hoysalas before. As he 
was movmg carefully onwards in a gradual effort from his central 
position at Tiruvannamalai to dislodge the different garrisons and 
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ultimately concentrate liis effort upon the main Muhammadan gar- 
risons at Trichinopoly (Kannanur) and in Madura, the tangle o£ 
rebellion in the Dakhan and Gujarat was so developing that there 
was no chance whatever of Muhammad paying any attention to the 
south. In these circumstances one would naturally expect the Hoy- 
sala to take the flood at the time, and so he did. The resources 
that the Hoysala could put into the field were something magnificent, 
and, even as against the desperate efforts of the Mussalman garrison 
in Madura, the Hoysala achieved successes and actually won the 
battle. It was his death at the moment of the achievement of his 
ambition that upset his plans and made them fall short of complete 
success. So far therefore it is quite clear that the Hoysala power 
was still great and gave Vira Ballala the confidence to try his 
strength against the Muhammadan garrisons of South India as a 
whole, while the possibility cannot altogether be excluded of his 
action bringing down upon himself the wrath, if not the army of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, though, for the time being, he had no fear 
from that quarter. 

HOYSALA RESISTANCE IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT THE 

EMPIRE 

The question then arises whether we could conceive of Vira 
Ballala adopting this course of action with the territory round his 
headquarters in Jeopardy, or much worse in the hands of hostile 
feudatories. The northern frontier of the Hoysala was a cause of 
trouble and anxiety under the successors of the Hoysala Somesvara. 
The Yadavas were active in their efforts to extend their frontier to 
the south, and therefore wars on that frontier were pretty common. 
The Hoysalas probably suffered reverses even, as in fact we have 
positive evidence of their having suffered these reverses. The posi- 
tion had been, to a considerable extent, restored by the predecessor 
of Vira Ballala, who could be more active on the northern frontier 
as he detached the southern government and placed it in the hands 
of his younger brother, so that by the last decade of the 13th cen- 
tury, the position of authority of the Ballala on the northern frontier 
had been to a great extent restored. A great deal is attempted to 
be made of the achievements of the chieftain of Kampli, and the 
documents quoted in authority, apart from the piece of literature 
bearing upon the question directly, give no date, nor describe pre- 
cisely under what circumstances the fight took place between the 
ruler of Kampli and the Hoysala. The Kampli ruler might have 
fought and might even have won advantages, against the Ballala, 
and, from what we know of the actual circumstances of the position, 
Z 
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his achievement must have been earlier than the period which we 
are now discussing. The fact that the ruler of Kampli felt that he 
could pass on the fugitive Baha-ud-din for greater safety to the 
Ballala before launching himself into that forlorn hope of fighting 
against the angry Tughlak Muhammad, is certain indication that the 
Hoysala was in considerable power, and could, in the estimation of 
the ruler of Kampli, give effective protection to the fugitive rebel, 
Baha-ud-din Gurshasp. Granting therefore that the ruler of Kampli 
was a valiant man and had snatched successes against Vira Ballala 
even, it could not have been after A.D. 1327, much less after A.D. 
1335. The 1327 invasion must have been in connection with the 
rebel Baha-ud-din, and the ruler of Kampli must have passed out 
of existence soon after. In regard to the statement of Ibn Batuta 
that Muhammad Tughlak sent two of Kampli’s officers to govern 
Kampli, and the attempt at an equation that they were the brothers 
Harihara and Bukka, it is just possible that the two brothers con- 
stituted apostates from Muhammadanism; but, if we are quoting 
Ibn Batuta for authority, we must also bear in mind that Ibn Batuta 
speaks of eleven brothers who have been converted to Islam, and 
at least one of them still remained with Muhammad Tughlak, while 
all subsequent documents that refer to the Vijayanagar brothers 
speak of only five brothers as if they were five and no more. Even 
later when Firishta speaks of the foundation of Vijayanagar, he re- 
fers to Kanniah Nayak of Warangal conspiring with the Hoysala. 
Therefore the Hoysala must have retained suflBcient power at the 
time when Kanniah Nayak of Warangal revolted or thought of set- 
ting up against Muhammad bin Tughlak. In none of these Islamic 
authorities have we a precise date, which only makes the position 
more complicated. Whether they were men from Warangal or other 
people nearer home, and whatever be their nationality, Telugu or 
Kanarese, it would be more in keeping with the trend of historical 
events of the time to take it, in the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, that the brothers worked in co-operation, if not in subor- 
dination, to Vira Ballala, Other arguments put forward such as the 
occurrence of an inscription of Harihara dated A.D. 1340, in the 
Bangalore district without reference to the rule of Vira Ballala, it is 
possible to quote other inscriptions in that locality itself and 
elsewhere, where the name of the ruling sovereign is not mentioned 
in circumstances which leave no doubt that the supreme ruling 
authority at the time was the Ballala sovereign. The foundation of 
Vijayanagar as such, apart from the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the fortress, is the outcome of that policy of the last Hoysala who 
dislodged the garrisons planted in the course of the southern 
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invasions under Muhammad Tughlak and getting South India free 
of the Muhammadans. 

' FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF VIJAYANAGAR ' 

In regard to the foundation of the city itself, a well provided 
frontier station was absolutely necessary in the particular locality 
at all times, but very much more so when Kampli had fallen into 
hostile hands, and even had been partially destroyed. The time 
therefore when we should naturally look for an attempt at laying 
the foundation of the fortified town on the southern bank of the 
Tungabadra as the main citadel, with Anegondi as an outpost across 
the river, should have been after the destruction of Kampli by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak in A.D. 1327 or 1328. Naturally and quite 
consistently with his policy Vira Ballala could have set about the 
business secretly at least so far as the Muhammadan powers 
in the north were concerned.' In the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of such a fortress, it is perfectly likely that the 
Hoysala sought and obtained the blessings of the occupant of 
the Mutt of Srtngeri for the time, and that person would 
have been the pontiff who goes by the name of Vidyatirtha, 
not to be confounded with Vidyaranya of later fame. While 
therefore the fortification might have begun somewhat obscurely, 
and in a small way to avoid notice, it must have reached a stage 
of completion and might have been announced to the world soon 
after the rebellion of the Madura Sultan when the Hindu power saw 
that Muhammad, for very good reasons of his own, left the rebel 
entirely to himself, almost a confession that he had extended his 
empire beyond the bounds of his resources. That may be the 
reason why tradition ascribes the foundation to the date A.D. 1336, 
although as yet we have no definite evidence that the fort was 
either founded or completed in that year. The years between 
A.D. 1335 and A.D. 1342 are years of activity of the Ballalas in 
consolidating the Hoysala state and putting it on a footing to offer 
effective resistance against future Muslim aggressions either from 
the Dakhan or from the empire of Delhi. The Hoysala failing in 
the effort, those on whom the mantle of administration fell must have 
shouldered the responsibility, and, after the vital northern frontier 
was placed under a certain number of officers who were prepared 
to co-operate and work towards this cause, they would naturally 
take the leading position. When the last Hoysala, the successor of 
Vira Ballala, who was crowned in all solemnity as his successor 
in A.D. 1340, passed out of existence obscurely two or three years 
after Ballala HI, the course becomes clear, and it is these brothers 
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who would stand out as having rendered yeomen service to the 
empire. What actually were the circumstances of his death, 
whether he left heirs or no, and who were legitimately entitled to 
the succession are points upon which we have so far come upon no 
information of a reliable character. The names of these brothers 
come to notice prominently only about A.D. 1346 Just before the 
successful establishment of the Dakhan kingdom of Gulburga, but 
almost simultaneously with the rebellion of the Dakhan govern- 
ments of Muhammad with no probability almost of their being 
brought back into the empire owing to Muhammad's pre-occupations 
in Gujrat and farther west. There seems to be therefore a sequence 
of events which led gradually from efforts at protecting the Ballala 
kingdom to ultimately erecting a state which would offer effective 
opposition and save South India from Muhammadan conquest 
That culmination is what is really to be described as the founda- 
tion of the empire, the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, in the South. 

THE CAUSE FOR WHICH IT STOOD 

The actual stress of circumstances which brought about this 
foundation gives us clear indication of the objects which it was in- 
tended to subserve if it was to justify its having been brought into 
existence. The danger was real of Hindu civilisation and culture 
being completely overwhelmed in the new conquest, and, if 
Tughlak Muhammad had only succeeded and opportunity had been 
given to him for putting his imperial ideal into practice successfully, 
we can well imagine that South India would have been not different 
in point of character from the north as it is actually at present. 
South India continues to be, notwithstanding all historical vicissi- 
tudes, just the solitary remnant of the Hindu India of old both in 
spirit and in structure, though time has worked havoc with very 
many of the features which gave character to the Hindu ideal of 
society and state. Whether it is all for the good or for evil, is a 
different question from this. The historical phenomenon is just 
that. South India declined to be swept away by the advancing 
tide of Islam, and, what was more, to stand up positively for Hin- 
duism for all that it was at the beginning of the 14th century. The 
first item of work that this ideal would involve is certainly the clear- 
ing of such vestiges of the secular power of Islam from the south. 
That was not completely done as yet at the date of foundation of 
Vijayanagar. It meant a further half century of serious work before 
South India could feel that that preliminary task had been accom- 
plished. The substantial historical event that indicates this ideal is 
the destruction of the Muhammadan State of Madura and of the 
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garrison in Kannanur near Trichinopoly. That done, the next item 
of work that called for action, constituted the measures that had to 
be taken actually to prevent further effort on the part, not of Islamic 
conquerors from the north, though that possibility was not alto- 
gether absent, but the much more real danger of advance from the 
now established Muhammadan State of the Dakhan. As it looked, 
the chances were that, when North India got out of the confusion, 
the political confusion of the later years of the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, either they themselves would make an effort, or, if 
they should fail for some reason or another, they would support to 
the full extent of their power any effort on the part of their cousins 
in faith, and perhaps even political aspirations, the Muhammadan 
State established in the Dakhan. This possibility, or rather this 
constant threat, was removed once Firuz Shah Tughlak resolved 
upon definitely giving up the policy of expansion, or even interfer- 
ence, in the affairs of the distant Muhammadan kingdom of the 
South, or of the hostile Hindu powers beyond. This decision hap- 
pened to be wise at the time, for, if the opposite policy had been 
adopted, the very existence of the Islamic power in India would have 
been jeopardised by the invasion of Timur from the north-west 
which was devastating enough without the southern embroilments 
which would have resulted naturally from the other policy. As it 
was, the Islamic power in Hindustan almost collapsed, and had to 
be revivified by gradual effort from the end of the 14th century till 
it regained in a great measure its political power in the course of the 
century following. The problem for Vijayanagar therefore was im- 
mediately the keeping of the Dakhan power, the Bahmani kingdom, 
within limits and guarding against its incursions into what was 
marked out as Hindu India, just along the Tungabadra-Krishna 
frontier. Just on the eve of the establishment of the Bahmani king- 
dom, we hear of the activities of two at least of the five brothers, 
whose names figure prominently in this enterprise somewhat later. 
When the first Bahmani king came on an expedition towards his 
southern frontier to put it on a footing of security, having been as- 
sured of Firuz Tughlak’s pacific intentions, the names of the three 
elder brothers of the five, Harihara, Kampa and Bukka are heard 
of on that very frontier fighting in behalf of the newly estab- 
lished State. That was a time when the successor of Vira Ballala 
had passed out of existence without leaving much of a vestige of 
how exactly his fall came about. We cease to hear of the ruler ; 
but these brothers stand before the world shouldering the responsi- 
bility which should have been Ballala^s at the most vulnerable fron- 
tier of the new kingdom. We are therefore left to our own shifts 
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to accoxuit for this transformation. To imagine that, in the face of 
the difficulties that confronted the kingdom of the Hoysalas in the 
last years, a couple of fugitives, however talented and resourceful, 
should have come into the Hoysala kingdom and shown themselves, 
in a very short space, possessed of all the resources of the now de- 
funct kingdom of Vira Ballala without any previous connection with 
it, seems really too much for belief. The more so if we make the 
Hoysala kingdom the puny petty State that some of the votaries of 
the Telugu theory of the origin of the empire would have us believe 
it was. Apart from the question whether the brothers were of 
Telugu or Kannada origin, a matter really of no importance, and, 
at the very best, of only very subordinate importance, the transition 
would be but very normal if these were the legitimate frontier war- 
dens of the Hoysala kingdom in the days of its power, who assumed 
a higher responsibility when the central authority, for one reason or 
another, had passed out of existence. We find them doing what one 
would normally expect the Hoysala ruler and his officers to do, and 
it would be too much to expect a power newly come into authority 
successfully even to attempt to do. When the established kingdom 
of Vijayanagar rises into view in the years following A.D. 1350 we 
see the main block of Hoysala territory formed into a certain number 
of viceroyalties to which are appointed people on whose loyalty con- 
fidence could be placed. The three brothers are along the frontier 
stretching from the West Coast right down to the Bay of Bengal, 
near Nellore. The Udayagiri Maharajyam is the easternmost on 
this frontier under Prince Kampa, the second brother. The middle 
block of territory, the central block of the Hoysala kingdom domin- 
ated by Halabeid and Penugonda fortresses, is imder the rule of 
Bukka ; the third, but the most capable of the five brothers. The 
western region including a considerable part of what is nowadays 
known as the Southern Mahratta country reaching up to the sea, 
was under Harihara, the eldest of the five brothers, whose name 
comes into view the earliest. Behind him in a second line of defence 
is placed the great viceroyalty of Araga with headquarters at Araga 
in the Shimoga District of Mysore -under one of the yormger brothers. 
Penugonda constituted another important government and that was 
under the fifth brother. Behind them all was another great viceroy- 
alty -with headquarters at Mulbagal, and this viceroy had charge of 
the territory in the south, and, what is really more important, the 
special charge of having to conduct the war against the Muham- 
madans commenced and conducted to a considerable stage of ad- 
vance under the last great Hoysala himself. The details that one 
gets from a study of the Kamparaja-vijayam of Ganga Devi, the con- 
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sort of this very prince, describing the glorious career of her hus- 
band in classical Sanskrit, give one unmistakably to understand 
that his was a responsible task, of reclaiming the southern parts, the 
Tamil part at any rate of the Hoysala kingdom in the best days, for 
Vijayanagar, and to repair, as far as may be, the damages done to 
this region by the invasions and the subsequent wars between the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus. When this campaign of by far the 
most capable of Bukka’s sons had been completed almost as Bukka^s 
reign was drawing to a close, we find Kampana symbolising the re- 
establishment of the Hindu power by two acts of great significance, 
the re-establishment of the temple of Srirangam in all its glory, and 
the reconstruction of at least the main part of the great temple at 
Madura practically razed to the ground during the Muhammadan 
occupation. These were obviously intended to mark the triumph 
of Hinduism and its emergence from the devastating flood of warlike 
Islamic expansion in the south. This glorious prince is described as 
Davvarika the door-guardian of the Hoysala in the Temple Chroni- 
cle of Madura datable in the 17th Century. These events give 
unmistakable indication of the actual purposes of those who fought 
and fought hard for cause and country throughout. While therefore 
the five brothers and this one prince Kampa all laboured to bring 
this about, the kingdom had not yet assumed the compacted form of 
a united single kingdom. With Kampa’s conquest during the period 
of Bukka’s administration, both of Bukka’s elder brothers having 
passed away in the course of years, the time had come for announc- 
ing to the world the establishment of the new kingdom, and that 
fell actually to the lot of the successor of Bukka to do, another son 
who ruled as the first emperor of the new foundation under the 
name and style, Harihara II. 

Harihara II came to the throne in A.D, 1378. Of course, he had 
a number of brothers and cousins ; but we do not know that Hari- 
hara I left any children, though we do know of one prince who 
played an important part, and who was the son of Kampana I, How- 
ever, we have nothing on record to indicate that there was any dis- 
turbance at the accession of Harihara II. We may therefore assume 
that he succeeded peacefully. Harihara had comparatively little 
work to do by way of conquest, and immediately on accession he 
could proceed to consolidate the new foundation and stand before 
the world as the emperor of the newly-founded Hindu empire. So 
he did, and himself announced to the world in glowing terms the 
accomplishment of the design which had been working itself through 
a course of more than half a century. Two of the titles that he as- 
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sumed happen to be unusual for Hindu noionarchs generally. They 
are “ the supporter of the four castes and orders ” and “ the master 
in establishing the ordinances prescribed by the Vedas.” This last 
title is now generally affected by the various Acharyas, such as San- 
karacharya and the other Hindu Acharyas. While the protection of 
the “ castes and orders ” was usually regarded as the dixty of the 
king, the form in which it appears here and the need for announcing 
it in the form in which it was done, gives it a new emphasis. To 
these two may be added a third one “ Publisher of the Commenta- 
ries on the Vedas,” which can hardly be regarded as a special func- 
tion even of a Hindu sovereign. We do not find these titles assumed 
by even his successors generally. It is therefore clear that the feel- 
ing of those who struggled and succeeded in founding the empire of 
Vijayanagar was that the most cherished items of Hindu culture 
were in danger of being swept away, that Hinduism and Hindu 
society itself was in danger. Vijayanagar therefore came into exist- 
ence (1) for the purpose of saving South India from being complete- 
ly conquered by the Muhammadans, (2) to save Hindu religion and 
give it a chance for its natural development, at least in this corner 
of India without molestation from outside agencies, and (3) to save 
for India as much of its culture and learning as it was possible to do. 
With these objects before it, the empire came into being foi-mally 
under Harihara II of Vijayanagar. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE EMPIRE— A PERIOD OF 
CONSOLIDATION 

The first century of the empire, after Harihara set the seal of 
its foundation by proclaiming himself emperor in the terms indi- 
cated, practically coincided with the period of the first dynasty of 
Vijayanagar. During almost the whole of this period, Vijayanagar 
was constantly exposed to Islamic aggression from the north some- 
times provoked by their own acts, and almost as often without that 
provocation. The wars were pretty frequent and often fierce. The 
net result however was that the frontier was efficiently guarded not- 
withstanding severe reverses suffered by the new empire on two or 
three occasions. As the wars progressed, the power for resistance 
of the Hindus increased, and the carrying out of a reorganisation of 
the armies of the empire under Devaraya II assured the effective- 
ness of the defence of this frontier. During this period of war in 
the north, the consolidation of the empire of Vijayanagar in the 
south had been brought about also by extending Vijayanagar autho- 
rity over the whole of the south. Along with the extension of 
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authority also went a certain amount of reorganisation of the ad- 
ministration, more or less on conservative lines, the main object 
being to remove such disorders and confusion as crept into the ad- 
ministration during the period of wars, and the gradual introduction 
of the old order of settled government all through. Even in this 
department of activity, the culmination was reached under Deva- 
raya II in the creation of a ‘ lordship of the southern ocean ’ and the 
appointing of his own right-hand-man Lakkanna, or Lakshmana, to 
the charge of it. This lordship of the southern ocean could mean 
nothing more than the exercise of governmental authority and con- 
trol over the sea which, under Vijayanagar, could have meant no 
more than the exercise of control and the regulating of trade, etc., 
overseas, as we have no evidence whatever of Vijayanagar having 
ever maintained a fleet, such as the imperial Cholas before them had, 
and perhaps even the Pandyas. The reason for the absence of 
any naval power under the Vijayanagar empire is probably due to 
the fact that the sea-going activity had gradually, during this period, 
changed hands passing from the Hindus to the Muhammadans, a 
change which began soon after Marco Polo’s visit. It is then that 
we hear for the first time of Muhammadan settlers and Muhamma- 
dan sea-going merchants exercising influence at the Pandyan court, 
so much so that we hear of an Arab merchant holding the position 
of Customs-General of the principal port of the Pandya country, the 
sea-port of Kayal. There are numbers of documents made available 
in which the administrative organisation was brought back to the 
old footing in places where anarchy prevailed consequent on the 
recent wars. The work of the first dynasty therefore up to the 
usurpation by the last ruler, Virupaksha II, consisted in the efficient 
defence of the northern frontier and the reorganisation of the ad- 
ministration in the interior. This was naturalljrto be expected frorn 
the rulers who became heirs to the responsibilities of Vira Ballala. 

There is one other department of activity for which we have a 
considerable mass of evidence and that is this. At the very outset 
of the empire, arrangements had been made to bring together all 
men of learning whose services were available, and setting them to 
work to put on record all that was left of Indian learning which till 
then was habitually handed down from teacher to pupil, although 
we are not without evidence of recorded literature also. This tradi- 
tional handing down of learning related mostly to religious learning 
pure and simple, and the efforts needed were to put it on record to 
save it from being completely lost* This seems to have been under- 
taken under Bukka, and Harihara set his stamp of authority on the 
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work, by the assumption of the name the Publisher of the Com- 
mentaries on the Vedas.” Madhavacharya and Sayanacharya, the 
brothers, and a number of others who co-operated with them were 
responsible for the vast collection of works bearing upon this sub- 
ject. This partial activity gradually widened, and showed itself in 
subsequent periods as a general patronage and cultivation of learn- 
ing as such, not only in Sanskrit but also in the vernacular langu- 
ages of the country. We have a number of illuminating examples 
from among the Vijayanagar rulers and even members of the ruling 
family. What is more remarkable, works have come down to us 
written by the ladies at the court, and even royal ladies. Along with 
all this, went the sedulous promotion of trade and commerce, the 
mainstay of the financial resources of the empire other than agri- 
culture. There were as many as 300 ports in the period immediately 
following where a flourishing trade was carried on, naturally bring- 
ing in a considerable amount of revenue to the general coffers. 

THE FIRST USURPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

It was a junior member of the ruling family of this first dynasty 
that set the bad example of a usurpation some time about A.D. 1475 
or somewhat earlier. That luckily happened to be a period when 
the neighbouring Bahmani kingdom was also in some confusion 
owing to internal dissensions and the advancing power of a newly 
rising d 3 masty in Orissa. The rise of this new power diverted the 
attention of the Bahmani kingdom from Vijayanagar, and 
Vijayanagar happened to be left in peace to indulge in the 
luxury of this usurpation. This left the empire somewhat 
weakened by the discord within, and gave the opportunity not 
exactly for the Bahmani kingdom but for the kingdom of Orissa 
to take advantage of. The usurper Kapilesvara, and his suc- 
cessor, Purushottama, carried their arms successfully along the 
coast region down to Rajahmundri first, and took the fortified strong- 
holds of the lower Krishna next. From these salients they were 
able to extend their territorial authority even into the farther south, 
attacking Kanchi and extending their authority even into the South 
Arcot District roimd about Tiruvaimamalai. This activity on the 
part of Orissa seems to have coincided more or less with the first 
usurpation. These activities began much earlier and furnished ulti- 
mately the justification for one of the first generals of the empire 
to turn out usurper himself, and take the power into his own hands 
with a view to restore the authority of the empire and recover its 
east coast territory from those who had almost succeeded in annex- 
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ing it to their own territories. Of such aggressive neighbours there 
were two at the time. The Bahmani kingdom which took advantage 
of the confusion to advance into the Doab between the Krishna and 
the Tungabadra, and the kingdom of Orissa which had advanced 
right down the coast to as far south as Tiruvannamalai. The great 
usurper Narasinga justified his usurpation by a successful effort 
against the Kalinga rulers, and recovered a considerable portion of 
their conquests in the south. He probably began by doing this first 
before taking steps to recover the lost possessions of the empire in 
the river frontier of the Doab. He died before effecting the recovery 
of the strong fortress in this region ; but had the prudence to hand 
over the authority and this responsibility to his most trusted general 
and colleague, Narasa Nayaka, although like most fathers he was 
anxious that his own sons should succeed to the throne. The 
general Narasa Nayaka seems to have carried out his trust 
loyally in accordance with the wishes of his master, notwithstanding 
attempts to damage him both physically and morally. It does 
not look as though he usurped the empire from the son of 
his master ; but his son who succeeded him in his responsibility 
had not probably the same consideration for loyalty to the 
children as he himself had, and the usurpation seems to have 
taken place under the eldest of his sons, another Narasimha, 
who succeeded to the throne and ruled for a few years. His acces- 
sion was the signal for a general rebellion in the empire ; but Nara- 
simha had the capacity to bring the rebels to reason in a large num- 
ber of cases. Then came in the succession, not altogether undis- 
puted, of his younger brother Krishna, by far the greatest ruler of 
the dynasty, who realised fully the needs of the empire and set for- 
ward to do what had to be done to bring the empire back to the 
position to which his predecessors laboured hard to bring it. So far 
therefore the dynasty to which he belonged is generally known as 
the third dynasty, and, under the third dynasty, Vijayanagar was 
able to establish itself as the empire of the south. The Muhamma- 
dan opposition from the Bahmani kingdom had grown feebler, and, 
almost about the period when the first usurpation of Saluva Nara- 
simha took place in Vijayanagar, the Bahmani kingdom also broke 
up not by a general rebellion, but by what in effect was almost as 
good as that. The great governors established themselves in their 
centres, to the neglect of authority at the centre, and, in the course 
of the next few years, it was a question of five Bahmani Sultans in- 
stead of one Bahmani kingdom. This break up of the central Govern- 
ment was to the advantage of Vijayanagar, and the only enemy to 
reckon with was the Kalinga ruler of the north. Krishnadevaraya 
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started with putting down the rebellions in the interior and bringing 
back to loyalty one State that still remained recalcitrant, that is the 
Ganga ruler in Southern Mysore. When that was done, and the 
whole empire had been brought to order, he could set forward on 
a well-planned, deliberate effort to recover from Orissa all the terri- 
tory that her kings had taken from Vijayanagar. He succeeded in 
taking possession of the territory down to the lower course of the 
Krishna, and, in a glorious march northwards against the ruler, was 
encamped at Simhachalam and brought his Cuttack contemporary 
to terms. 

UNDER KRISHNA VIJAYANAGAR REACHES ITS ZENITH 

OF GLORY 

This achievement of Krishna set a term to the territorial extent 
of Vijayanagar and secured for it the assurance of peace on the de- 
batable frontier of the north, as far as such assurance was humanly 
possible. As far as could be judged from the material at our dis- 
posal, Krishna seems to have carried his arms successfully across 
the Doab and come to some kind of understanding with his Muham- 
madan neighbours, before his expedition against Orissa, so that for 
the time being, we may regard the whole northern frontier as having 
been given the security which the great usurper Saluva Narasimha 
seems to have considered a prime necessity of the position of the 
Hindu empire. Returning from this campaign in the north, Krishna 
is said to have performed an act of public duty for the Hindu religion 
by setting aside solemnly ten thousand gold pieces for repairs and 
restorations of the temples in South India which had suffered during 
the period of Muhammadan invasions. This scheme, very moderate 
in origin, seems later on to have developed into a general scheme 
not merely for the restoration, but even for the extension of 
several of the temples in South India, and their being made live in- 
stitutions forming an integral part of the life of the Hindus. Most 
of the big towers, the really large ones, in temples all over the 
country go by the name Rayagopuram, in honour as it were of 
Krishna having initiated the building of the big gateways, and these 
are found in the most remote and distant places in the south. We 
need not regard it as directly the work of Krishnadevaraya himself, 
but we have to regard it as the outcome of a policy initiated by him 
on his return from the victorious expedition to the north. Valiant 
as he was and an active warrior taking part even in the distant 
wars directly, he seems to have been a man of piety and fell in large- 
ly with the beliefs of his countrymen at the time. As another mea- 
sure of religious beneficence, he removed the image of Balakrishna 
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from Udayagiri when he took the fortress and gave it a shrine within 
the walls of the imperial capital ; he also constructed a temple, per- 
haps the most magnificent monument in the city, the Vitala shrine 
with a view to housing the image of Vitala in Pandarpur, which had 
more than once suffered at the hands of the enemies. It is therefore 
generally ascribed to him that he built shrines for all those deities 
in the debatable land to the immediate north of the Vijayanagar 
territory, to be properly housed and worshipped in the capital This 
religious patronage of course widened into patronage of literature 
and learning generally. Not only did he maintain a court contain- 
ing a large number of learned men, but he himself made an effort 
at attaining sufficient proficiency to try his hand at literary work, 
both in Sanskrit and in Telugu. Some of his successors also achiev- 
ed distinction in this line. So Krishna’s reign marks the grand 
climacteric in the development of the empire, and the successful 
achievement of the objects for which it was actually founded. The 
very organisation of the empire itself reached its completion almost 
with his reign. He could set himself to investigate the rates and 
taxes which proved oppressive, and abolished some of them which 
were regarded as such. Even during his reign we are enabled to see 
the elements of danger that the empire contained, and so long as 
these were kept under control by the ruler for the time being, all 
was well with the empire. Having regard to the facilities of com- 
munication in those days, the empire must be regarded as certainly 
extensive, and was divided into a number of viceroyalties embrac- 
ing comparatively large blocks of territory. The smaller divisions 
constituting these viceroyalties have had their own arrangements 
for government, which were recognised and respected, and 
even developed to the extent of being very efficient under the Chela 
empire of the tenth to the fourteenth century. It is this arrangement 
that actually held notwithstanding the period of confusion fol- 
lowing the fall of the Hindu kingdoms and the incursions of the 
Muhammadan armies following that event. The work of reorgani- 
sation of this administration started betimes and reached a high 
degree of completion under the great Devaraya. It had since re- 
ceived development and the viceroyalties grew up to be more or less 
kingdoms themselves. With such a constitution, the life of the 
empire would depend upon the loyalty of these viceroys, springing 
from their realisation of their responsibilities and the direct conse- 
quences which were bound to follow in case of a breakup of the im- 
perial authority. With Krishnadevaraya’s achievements, the dan- 
ger above adverted to had diminished a great deal and there was a 
considerable feeling of security. 
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A LURKING DANGER TO THE EMPIRE 

A disturbance that was created in the last years of his reign 
gave clear indication of the lurking danger to the empire. It looks 
as though Krishna fell ill somewhere about A.D. 1525, and his half- 
brother Achyuta had to carry on the administration for him. 
Krishna apparently had children. We seem to hear of a son and a 
daughter of whom the boy of tender years died about the time. We 
cannot be certain, from the information we have so far, how exactly 
the death came about ; whether it was an act of assasination or 
merely a question of natural death. In either case, it seems to have 
Upset Krishna a good deal. Perhaps he managed to get over the 
difficulty. A little later in his reign two of the most trusted of his 
viceroys, namely, the viceroy of Madura and the viceroy that held 
the government over the central block of territory, both rose in 
rebellion. We cannot be sure which rebellion was the first. The 
latter ruler went by the title Saluva Nayaka, a Brahman officer of 
great reputation, who had the fullest confidence of the king. This 
rebellion however had to be dealt with only at the beginning of his 
successor’s reign, that is, in the reign of Achyuta. Therefore it was 
probably the latter of the two. The rebellion of the other viceroy 
Nagama Nayaka by name, a distinguished man who had seen service 
under Krishna’s father, and even perhaps under old Saluva Nara- 
singa, a proved veteran, chafed under the interference from head- 
quarters and set up in rebellion, which apparently took Krishna by 
surprise. The young son of the selfsame viceroy who was at court, 
holding a responsible position, himself volunteered to lead an ex- 
pedition to punish the viceroy and bring him back to reason. The 
young officer proved to be as good as his word and carried out loyal- 
ly what he undertook to do, and got round his father to the extent 
of making him submit to the royal clemency. The rebellion by two 
trusted veterans and confidential officers of the empire showed that 
the danger to the empire lay in the attitude of the great viceroys. 
The death of Krishna and the accession of Achyuta to power were 
not attended by disturbances ordinarily attributable to a disputed 
succession. The only disturbance that we hear of is the outcome of 
the machinations of the rebel viceroy who fled to the king of Tiru- 
vadi (Travancore) for protection, and there was the threat of an 
invasion from there into the southern part of the empire. Achyuta 
was able to march at the head of his army, bring the rebel to book, 
and put the Travancore ruler on a footing of subordination to the 
empire. That done, the empire seemed to be at» permanent peace. 
Unfortunately however for the empire, Achsmta relaxed his per- 
sonal hold on the administration, and let two of his brothers-in-law, 
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who had served him well, to carry on the administration for him. 
This was irritating to the viceroys. While they were quite will- 
ing to put up with the control from the sovereign for the time being, 
they naturally chafed under the exercise of authority, as they knew 
it really, by officers of a position like their own, apart from other 
personal considerations which might have entered into the question. 
That began the trouble which went on throughout the remaining 
period of imperial history and ceased only with the downfall of the 
empire. The administration of the brothers-in-law, both of them 
bearing the name Timma or Tirumala, and known, with their family 
prefix, Salakam Timmarazu, managed to make the administration 
exceedingly irritating to their brother viceroys, particularly those 
related to the royal family. A rival party sprang into existence led 
by three brothers, the eldest of whom claimed to be a son-in-law of 
the last ruler directly or indirectly. The death of Achyuta was the 
signal for their taking definite action. The young prince, Achyuta’s 
son, who succeeded was overthrown, and a nephew by name Sada- 
siva was placed on the throne, the actual administration being 
carried on by the three brothers. The brothers led by Rama took 
efficient steps to keep the northern frontier safe and otherwise con- 
duct the administration efficiently, 

THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 

We have already noted a change that took place in the Bahmani 
kingdom by its breaking up into five separate kingdoms. Among the 
southernmost of these five, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Vijayanagar in the north-west. The 
other Golkonda which also abutted on the territories of Vijayanagar, 
had on her eastern frontier the kingdom of Kalinga, which still 
retained a certain amount of power and had to be gradually over- 
come. Therefore that third State, Golkonda, as it was called, was not 
quite so actively hostile as the other two, in their relations with the 
empire of Vijayanagar. These States among themselves cherished 
ambitions of their own, and these showed themselves in various 
degrees of activity according to the circumstances of the moment. 
They often fought with each other for aggrandisement, and sought 
the assistance of the neighbouring Hindu ruler. Ramaraja, who 
was now responsible for the policy of Vijayanagar, availed himself 
of the advantage that these offered, and supported the one party or 
the other according to the exigencies of the moment. It was gener- 
ally the rivalry between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar that formed the 
feature of this struggle. In the course of the struggle the Muham- 
madan States gradually grew weaker and weaker, and the Hindu 
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power grew the stronger, and after one of these wars the Muham- 
madan powers saw clearly that they were fighting among themselves 
only to the advantage of the Hindu power. As the regent Bama 
had a clear vision of his superiority, he did not always show the 
consideration that he was accustomed to, to the feelings of his 
neighbours, thereby demonstrating clearly that he was getting to 
be rather overconfident of his strength, and perhaps even neglected 
the precautions which prudence dictated. Occasion was not want- 
ing for the Muhammadan powers to come to an understanding and 
bring about a combination, and a combined invasion of Vijayanagar 
territory was the result. The fateful battle that was fought, which 
historians were hitherto accustomed to call Talikota, happened to 
be fought on the outward march of the Vijayanagar armies from 
Vijayanagar towards Bijapur, as offering the best marching route. 
They fought in a region one march from a place called Tavarekere 
marked by the site of a village, as a matter of fact two villages, Rak- 
shasatangadi. The capture of Ramaraja and his prompt decapita- 
tion by the Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar was the end of the battle, 
though the advantage was with the Hindus till this incident hap- 
pened. The usual disorganisation of the Hindu army followed, and 
the one of the three brothers who survived, Tirumala, the middle 
one, retreated hastily to Vijayanagar, and managed to carry off 
thence a great deal of the wealth that was stored in Vijayanagar and 
retired for safety to the strong fortress of Penugonda farther south. 
The Muhammadan armies advanced into the city of Vijayanagar in 
a rather leisurely fashion, and were in occupation for a period of 
six months searching and hunting up for treasure and plunder. A 
good deal of damage certainly was done in the course of this acti- 
vity, and the city, though it was standing in its entirety two years 
afterwards, had become neglected and gradually fell into ruin. It 
used to be regarded that this battle put an end to the empire. Un- 
doubtedly this battle did vital damage to the empire, but the empire 
was still intact and could go on for another century almost with a 
comparatively brilliant epoch of a generation before it got weakened 
and dismembered-weakened by the constant invasions from the 
north, and dismembered by the dissatisfaction and rebellion of the 
viceroys within. That is the sad tale of the end of Vijayanagar, the 
actual ending of which is marked by the beginning of the Mahratta 
power in the South. 

The battle of Talikota was no doubt badly damaging in its re- 
sults to the progress of the history of the empire of Vijayanagar, and 
could have proved easily destructive to the empire altogether. It 
actually proved quite otherwise as, even after the defeat of the 
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Hindu army, the Muhammadan rulers did not feel that they could 
effectively pursue the enemy into his retreat, but left him alone 
to recouperate himself there. It is easy to understand the reason 
for this. The alliance among the Muhammadans held together so 
long as there was a strong enemy to fight against, and when the 
enemy ceased to be active, naturally the jealousies had more play 
than any common aim, and therefore the pursuit of a steady 
policy became impossible. The States that evinced any interest in 
the affairs of Vijayanagar were the three southern ones, Bijapur, 
Golkonda and Ahmadnagar. Ahmadnagar really called for ven- 
geance, and she had it ; and there was no particular reason that 
she should interest herself any more in the affairs of Vijayanagar. 
A Vijayanagar policy therefore became peculiarly a policy to be 
pursued by the rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur. Both of them could 
be, to some extent, friendly to, and may even have had a friendly 
corner in their hearts for, the late ruler. The actual Golkonda 
contemporary of the battle as well as the ruler of Bijapur at the 
time were both persons who could feel a certain amount of personal 
gratitude to the last ruler and might even have pursued a friendly 
policy, had it not been for certain irritating acts on the part of the 
ruler of Vijayanagar. As a matter of fact, the whole combination 
seems to have been engineered by the Nizam Shahi ruler for the 
time being, and he was satisfied with what had been achieved by 
the battle. Hence the policy adopted by the Mussalman rulers of 
the south was one of comparative indifference once the enemy was 
dislodged from his strong position on the banks of the Tungabadra. 
Tirumala was clearly allowed to recover himself from the effects 
of the staggering blow. In the course of the next five years, he 
had so far recovered that he gained back sufficient prestige even to 
interfere in the affairs of the Muhammadan states again. What 
was more, either Tirumala himself at the fag end of his reign or his 
immediate successor, was able to dispense with the phantom of a 
titular ruler in the person of Sadasiva. We cease to hear of him 
after A.D. 1570. Tirumala was succeeded by his eldest living son 
§ri-Ranga and we hear of Muhammadan activities in the northern 
frontier immediately on his accession. He however managed to hold 
his own as against them even after having suffered a siege at Penu- 
gonda ; and some of the holy places of the Hindus were attacked 
and even occupied for some time by the Muhammadans, such as for 
instance the great Vaishnava holy place of Ahobilam. With the 
growing activities of the Muhammadans in the north, §ri-Ranga 
seems to have thought it better to reorganise the empire and put it 
on a footing of greater efficiency. So the three surviving brothers, 
4 
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6ri-Ranga, Rama and Venkata divided the spheres of authority 
among them, Srl-Ranga being at Penugonda, the actual ruler of the 
empire, had for his sphere of activity the guarding of the most 
vulnerable frontier, namely, the northern frontier. The next 
brother Rama was entrusted with the viceroyalty of Srirangapatam 
and the territory dependent thereon extending to the boi’ders of 
Madura ; and lastly Venkata, the next, but perhaps the most 
capable, made Chandragiri his headquarters and remained there 
with the charge of all the territory to the south. When Sri-Ranga 
passed away, Rama had predeceased him having given cause to 
some of his powerful feudatories near the headquarters to attack 
him at Srirangapatam and take possession of the territory immedi- 
ately dependent upon the viceroyalty. This is the foundation of 
the new kingdom of Mysore, and Raja Odayar, the responsible 
author of this movement, gradually extended his territory by con- 
ciliation and conquest among those in his immediate neighborhood 
and built up a small state for himself. Rama Raja having fallen 
in this struggle, and his two sons having been too young for the 
responsibility and remaining with their uncle at Chandragiri, 
Venkata was able to succeed to the whole empire again, and, during 
the next thirty years and more, he was able to give to the empire 
a imity and gain back for it much of the prestige that it had before 
his time. He may be regarded perhaps as the last great emperor 
of Vijayanagar and had a glorious reign. In the course of his reign, 
he gave recognition to what was in fact a rebellion by the ruler 
of Mysore by recognising Raja Odayar as the ruler of the territory 
that he had taken from Venkata’s elder brother round Sriranga- 
patam. This was in the year A.D. 1612, and that is the charter of 
foundation of the kingdom of Mysore, which continues to-day to be 
under a Hindu ruler maintaining the traditions of Vijayanagar. 
That was the first dismemberment of Vijasmnagar, and the example 
thus set was certainly not likely to be lost on the other viceroys and 
their successors, particularly as Mysore tried hard and with success 
to maintain the status that she had acquired. During the remaining 
years of his reign hardly more than two or three, Venkata was able 
to maintain the empire intact, and held his own successfully against 
the attacks from the north. But his difficulties were the attitude 
of the great viceroys in the south, and attack from his Muhamma- 
dan neighbours of Bijapur and Golkonda in the north. He had to 
suffer a siege in Penugonda itself in A.D. 1612 by the Muhammadan 
armies investing the capital and besieging him there. He succeeded 
in beating them back with the assistance of the loyal viceroys of 
whom two stand out prominently, the viceroy of Chennapatna in 
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Mysore, and the viceroy of Tanjore. Both of these sent active 
assistance and it is that that turned the scale. The attitude of the 
viceroys of Gingee and Madura was doubtful, and this attitude of 
suspicion wanted only the occasion which came with Venkata’s 
death in A.D. 1614. He did not leave behind him a son of his own, 
but had to will the succession away as it were, to a nephew— son 
of his elder brother Eama^ — ^who stayed with him and even enjoyed 
the title of ‘Chikkaraya’ Yuvaraja at the court One of the 
premier nobles of the court, Gobburi Jagga Raya, who happened to 
be a brother-in-law of the king, became so badly dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, because of a putative son to his sister who was 
one of the queens, that he felt justified in the assassination of the 
unfortunate successor and the whole of his family. That set the 
whole empire ablaze. It was a loyal officer at court, Yachama- 
nayaka by name, who took it upon himself to resist. He managed 
to smuggle one of the little boys of the five children of the late ruler 
just before the massacre of the royal family, and with him in his 
camp he could set up as a loyalist to purpose. He fought and even 
won a victory against Jagga Raya and his army, and found the most 
valuable support in the viceroy of Tanjore who was one of the most 
powerful at the time. A war was the result in which all the other 
viceroys, except Mysore, and even a contingent from the Portu- 
guese took the side of the rebel; but the battle fought near 
Trichinopoly, went against them. This gave a blow more terrible 
than Talikota. The rebel viceroys stood aloof, and could never be 
brought under the empire again. Standing aside, Mysore pursued 
its own policy, and the effort that was made by the last ruler of 
Vijayanagar to reunite the empire proved futile. He had to be a 
fugitive and find asylum here, there and everywhere till at last 
we hear no more of him. This last ruler it was that gave the charter 
for the foundation of Fort St. George, renewing the one granted 
just a decade before by his predecessors, to the British East India 
Company. This was the last Vijayanagar Emperor, Sri-Ranga III, 
the last ruler of the dynasty. 

Sri-Ranga came to the throne fully realising that the unity of 
the empire was absolutely essential to its existence. He made an 
effort to bring that about by all means in his power. He was even 
driven to such desperation that he appealed to Shah Jahan, the 
Mughal emperor, promising to turn Muslim if that were called for, 
provided the Great Mughal assisted him to gain back his own. 
That was almost about the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. The appeal 
did not receive the response that it might have. But what indeed 
was the active cause of the dismemberment of the empire was the 
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advance of the arms of Bijapitr and Golkonda xmder a treaty dic- 
tated by S hah Jahan. These two states came to an early agreement 
between themselves to make as much of a conquest of the territory 
of the Vijayanagar empire as they could manage to, Bijapur taking 
all the territory above the Ghats, Golkonda all below. Their 
repeated aggressions wore off the resources of the empire. The last 
successful effort of Sri-Ranga to recover the prestige and even the 
possessions of the empire was made against the Bijapur forces, 
under Shahji, the Mahratta in the passes leading up from Gudi- 
yattam not far from Vellore, and the siege that he had to stand 
within the walls of the fortress was the result of a turning 
movement by another Bijapur army making a detour and advancing 
by way of the Changama Pass. He was however ultimately 
defeated. Bijapur already in possession of the Vijayanagar terri- 
tories in the East Mysore under the administrative control of Shahji, 
marched down and managed to take possession of the viceroyalty 
of Gingee. It is in this desperate position that Sri-Ranga appealed 
to Mysore and the Mysore Prince Chikadeva Raja beat back the 
combined army of the discontented viceroys assisted by even a 
contingent from Bijapur at a battle near Erode. But the attitude 
of the southern viceroys of the empire became more hostile in 
consequence and Sri-Ranga had to go for protection to Ikkeri, and 
this time it was that the ruler of Mysore inflicted a defeat upon the 
allies. That was the last straw. §ri-Ranga passed into obscurity. 
A document on silver plates, as yet perhaps of not certain authenti- 
city, has it that an appeal from §ri-Ranga’s queen to Shivaji later 
on obtained a grant for the maintenance of the royal family of the 
last Vijayanagar ruler. That was how the end of the empire came, 
and from subsequent Mughal conquests there stood out Mysore, the 
Hindu state, and, after the fall of Bijapur, the Mahratta states of 
Gingee and Tanjore, as the remnants of the glorious Empire. 

It will thus be seen that Vijayanagar came into existence under 
the stress of circumstances, which united the resources of all South 
India in a common cause against the advance of the Muslim 
authority in the south. This great effort was successful and South 
India remained Hindu India for very near three centuries as a 
consequence of that effort. On several occasions influences were 
internally at work, and a dismemberment of the empire seemed 
almost certain. Vijayanagar managed to get clear of aU these, and 
succeeded in maintaining herself till the disloyalty of the great 
viceroys made it impossible for her to maintain her position, and 
the empire passed out of existence having had a history of at least 
three clear centuries of nobly active existence. 
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In the first half of the fourteenth century South India witnessed an 
epoch-making event. It was the foundation of the last great empire 
of the Hindus of the South^ — the Empire of Vijayanagara. As its 
name signifies it was an empire that became victorious after a re- 
lentless struggle against superior forces, (i’ounded at a time when 
everything that a Hindu loved and venerated was on the verge of 
total annihilation, the empire came into existence over the ashes of 
the southern kingdoms, and represented the Hindu cause, fought 
for it, and for over three centuries held sway in the South.^ 

The foundation of the empire came as a blessing. Every Hindu 
state from the Yadavas in the north-west to the Pandyas in the 
extreme south had fallen a prey to the invader’s greed for gold. 
First came the turn of the Yadavas of Devagiri. It was a mere acci- 
dent that opened the flood-gates of invasion. ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji to 
avoid the intrigues at Delhi came to the South and was informed of 
the fabulous wealth of the Devagiri ruler. Having a spirit of ad- 
venture and forced by necessity to amass wealth to put his secret 
plans into action, ‘Ala-ud-din captured Elichpur, and later on, 
Devagiri whose Raja, Ramacandra was forced to give an enormous 
sum of money and jewels as tribute. This was the first blow to 
Hindu isolation of the South. The unimaginable wealth of the 
State, the utter want of unity among the various Hindu States of 
the South and, to crown all, the inherent weaknesses of the Hindu 
armies convinced ‘Ala-ud-din and his successors who followed in 
his footsteps, of the advantage of invading the South. 

The above events happened in A.D. 1294 and nearly a decade 
and a half later, ‘Ala-ud-din sent his favourite Malik Kafur to tap 
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e again the riches of the Hindu kingdoms. Ramacandra was 
en prisoner and sent away to Delhi, but was later on released, 
kingdom was laid waste ; his capital was captured ; his treasmy 
3 emptied and he was forced to pay an annual tri^bute. In 1309 
>. T VTahk Kafur again invaded the South. This time it was the 
n of the next kingdom on the onward march of the triumphant 
des of I slam towards the extreme South. The Kakatiyas of 
rahgal were as rich as the Yadavas, and the fact that these 
idu states were rich was enough to induce the armies of Islam 
nove. Pratapa Rudra, the Kakatiya prince, after a heroic resist- 
:e, submitted and paid his tribute to prevent his^ kingdom from 
aexation, and to retain his religion from molestation. 

In 1311 A.D. once again Malik Kafur marched to the South, 
is +imp it was the third powerful kingdom of the South ^the 
>ysala Empire of Ballala III. Resistance to the forces which were 
mated at once by a fanatic zeal and an unbridled passion for gold 
IS out of the question. Moreover, the armies of the invader were 
ich superior to the Hindu ruler’s emasculated hordes. 
O lala III surrendered prudently, gave away a great portion of his 
lalth, sent his son as hostage for good behaviour and acknowledged 
8 Sultan of Delhi as his overlord. Thus fell the third great 
::^ire of the South. 

MSiilr Kafur never halted when greater glory and more wealth 
as promised. In the extreme south were rich temples and weak 
tough wealthy kings — ^the Pandsms, who waged an internecine 
juggle for the throne. Grasping this opportunity, Malik Kafe, 
old and unscrupulous adventurer that he was, led the army into 
ae Psmdya kingdom, plundered the temples, ravaged the territories, 
aassacred the infidels and captured Madura, the Pandyan capital. 
•Tius fell another South Indian kingdom. Malik Kafur returned to 
Jlelhi with 312 elephants laden with the spoils, 12,000 horses, 96,000 
•ftam of gold, and many boxes of pearls and precious stones. 

The fall of those Hindu states naarked by unprovoked and un- 
iustified massacre of the innocent Hindus, the plunder of them 
tranples, the imprisonment of their kings, the extortion of their 
we^th, one after the other, opened their eyes to find a solution for 
c ycling tills intolerable plight. But there was no power worth the 
namt> that could stand up and fight the Hindu cause. Nor was the 
trouble over ; the worst was yet in store for them. 

Muhammad bin Tu^ak, a name at whidx friend and foe alike 
trembled, came to the throne. As Ulugh Khan before his succes- 
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sioa, he had in 1323 A,D. won his spurs at Warahgal by capturing 
the fort, imprisoning the Baja, Pratap Rudra and exacting a heavy 
tribute. This virtually tolled the knell of the Kakatiya hegemony. 

In 1327 A.D., the rebellion of a relative of the Sultan, by name 
Baha-ud-dm paved the way to the complete subjugation of the 
South. The hitherto imknown and small principality of Kaihpili 
suddenly came into the limelight. Actuated by an admirable spirit 
of protecting those in distress, the king of Kampili gave his sanctu- 
ary in his hill-kingdom to the desperate Baha-ud-din. In welcoming 
Baha-ud-din, Kampila invited disaster. Muhammad bin Tughlak 
sent his generals who took Kampili fort by storm, and in the skir- 
mishes the king, Kampila was killed and eleven of his sons were 
captured, converted to Islam and sent to the capital. 

The rebel, however, escaped to Ballala III who had no scruples 
for the laws of hospitality when his own fate was hanging in the 
balance. He gave up the rebel to his fate and saved his empire from 
extinction. 

With the destruction of the Kampili state, the last nail in the 
coffin of South Indian states was driven, and Hindu independence 
became a thing of the past. Ballala III was the only king worth the 
name who survived and from the moment he handed over the rebel 
to the army of the Tughlak or even before, he made himself active 
in finding out an auspicious hour for blotting out the struggling 
Muslim garrisons left scattered in the land by the invaders. He 
moved from place to place. First it was Dorasamudra, then Tonnur, 
according to tradition, then Arunasamudra or Umiamale or 
Unnamalepattana, the modern Tiruvannamalai, and so on. Finally 
a time came when he marched from Tiruvainmmalai with 
a big army and fought a battle at Kannanur, near Srirangam. 
Had he understood the true nature of Muslim military warfare, he 
would have won a great battle and carved for himself a great name 
in South Indian annals. The Muhammadans fearing the total ex- 
tinction begged for an armistice and when it was observed shame- 
lessly violated it and fell on the Hindu army. The usual massacre 
followed, the old king captured, and when all his wealth was ex- 
torted from him, he was inhumanly put to death. 

The death of Ballala III removed the last prop of Hindu inde- 
pendence. There was not a state worth the name that commanded 
an efficient army and an influential leader. One after the other the 
Hindu states had fallen under the scimitar of the TShAji and the 
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Txighlak. Empires which were considered powerful had passed 
away, amidst scenes of devastation and massacre. There seemed to 
be no power to stem the tide of fanaticism and greed for gold. When 
such was the state in the South, there came into existence a small 
kingdom out of the smouldering ashes of the kingdoms of the South. 

Whatever be the exact relationship between the founders of the 
Empire and the Hoysalas or the Kakatiyas or even the Kaihpili 
state, as some claim recently, there can be little doubt that the 
empire came into existence due to the political upheavals of the 
time. There never was a kingdom which could wield an influence 
to weld the conflicting elements in the South. There never was 
an efficient army to withstand the blows of the zealous invaders. 
There never was a king to organize a steady and pertinacious resist- 
ance to the unconquered army of Islam. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to organize a strong unitary government, put forth determined 
opposition and thus check the further aggressions of the Muham- 
madans. If that were done, then Hindu culture would be saved. 

It was therefore the intention of the founders to put a strong 
and impenetrable barrier in a suitable place, organize the people, 
and then check further inroads of the Muhammadans. The founda- 
tion of the empire was not without certain principles which the 
founders and their successors had in view. It must be remembered 
that the invaders in their early career had no ideas of territorial 
conquests but were impelled by a love of gold of the southern king- 
doms and the fanatic zeal to spread Islam. They had found that 
the plunder and defilement of the rich temples of the South would 
achieve their double object. Hence their stay in the south is signa- 
lized by the looting of many temples. To the Hindus of the South it 
meant religious annihilation. The invaders had not hesitated to 
kill those who resisted and to convert those who submitted to their 
fate. In brief, it was religion that was to be first protected and for 
that a strong centralized government was necessary. The founda- 
tion of the empire provided this long-felt necessity. The underlying 
idea in protecting religion was not only to protect Hinduism as such, 
but also to protect all the indigenous sects and guarantee peaceful 
life among themselves. Therefore, we can clearly demarcate two 
broad principles which actuated the founders to found an empire — 
freedom of religious worship, free from persecution and molestation ; 
and freedom from political subjection. It was to assure these two 
principles that the empire was founded. It was this empire founded 
on these principles that symbolized all that was best in South Indian 
culture. 
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How then can we say that the empire was the culminating point 
in South Indian History ? As pointed out formerly, in several 
respects, the empire of Vijayanagara reaches the high-water mark 
in the cultural history of the South. In the political, religious, 
social, geographical, architectural and literary spheres it marks the 
climax of South Indian history. That is why, perhaps, it is said 
with pride and justification that the empire is the last and the great- 
est Hindu empire of the South. 

To defend Hindu culture a sound political organization was 
necessary. In South India there was no empire which rightly de- 
served to be the .political representative of the Hindus at a time 
when all the states worth the name to champion their cause had 
been put out of existence. Within three or four decades of its founda- 
tion the kings of Vijayanagara became the sole and unchallenged 
masters of a vast portion of the south, from Goa in the west to the 
mouth of the Krsna and a little beyond it, in the east. This extensive 
empire had to be organized in such an efficient way as to make it 
proof against collapse in times of danger. In this the emperors 
were eminently successful. While they carried on the struggles 
with the enemies of Hinduism in the north the provinces supplied 
them with a perennial source of revenues to continue their wars. 
Several times in its early days the emperors failed but in the reign 
of the mahdrdjddhirdja Krsnadeva Raya and even later on till its 
fall in A.D. 1565, Vijayanagara played the part of an arbiter of 
South Indian politics. Never was such a conspicuous and import- 
ant position occupied by any South Indian dynasty. 

The empire was founded for the protection of Dharma, at least, 
such is the boast of the founders. In the whole range of South 
Indian history an instance of an empire founded with the purpose 
of giving protection to a religion irrespective of different sects, has 
yet to be discovered. It is this aspect of the foundation that makes 
the history of the empire of Vijayanagara so unique. Evil having 
greatly encompassed the earth, so states the Heddase grant of 
Marapa, a brother of Harihara I, the founder of the empire, and 
Dharma having found “ that he was unable to move about,” Qod was 
pleased and “ caused king Sangama to be bom in a great royal line 
for the help of Dharma ” (M.A.R., 1929, p. 166) . It is therefore the 
protection of Dharma^ not Hindu Dharma as such, but Dharma in 
general, which had been threatened by an alien enemy. Religion 
did not mean, according to the ideas held by the founders and their 
successors, Saivism alone or Vaisnavism alone, but it embraced all 
the systems of religious thought It is this broadminded policy of 
5 
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toleration wiiicli is to be admired in the history of the empire, i^^ch 
a policy was not so successfully followed by any other dynasty be- 
fore Vijayanagara. It must, however, be admitted that the times 
were such that the Vijayanagara rulers could not but follow such 
a policy. 1 This is indeed the truth but one must admit that Hinduism 
never demanded from its devotees that those who disbelieved its 
doctrines deserved death. Religious persecution on a vast scale 
and wars in the name of a particular sect are less frequent, and in 
fact almost nil, during the Vijayanagara regime than in former 
days. Such a policy of toleration was laid down in a statesmanlike 
manner by one of the earliest kings of the empire. When dispute 
arose between the Vaisnavas and the Jainas, Bukka I according to 
some records of 1368 A.D. (E.C., II, SB. 136) , declared that “ there 
was no difference between the Vaisnava darsana (or faith) and the 

Jaina darsana If loss or advancement should be caused to 

the Jaina darsana through the hhdktas (Vaisnavas) , the Vaisnavas 
will kindly deem it as loss or advancement caused to their (own 
darsana). The Srivaisnavas will to this effect kindly set up a 
sdsana in all the hastis of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and 
moon endure the Vaisnava creed will continue to protect the Jaina 
darsana/’ It is very difficult to find in the various records of South 
Indian dynasties that ruled the land, an incident that can parallel 
this. The policy of mutual trust and toleration so admirably ex- 
pounded by Bukka I in the early and precarious stages of the exist- 
ence of the empire characterize the religious policy of the rulers who 
followed him. This aspect of life in Vijayanagara was the admira- 
tion of various foreign travellers who visited the empire from its 
rise to its fall and even later on. \pne of them, by name Barbosa, 
states, “ The king allows, such freeaom that every man may come 
and go, and live according to his own creed without suffering any 
annoyance, and without inquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew, 
Moor or Heathen. Great equity and justice is observed by all.1 Re- 
ligious controversies and bigotry of the 12th and 13th centuries were 
totally absent from the 14th century onwards, thus assuring to the 
people a calm and prosperous existence under the aegis of the 
empire. 

It is another boast of the founders of the empire and their suc- 
cessors that they were the custodians of the ancient customs of the 
land — purvada paddati or marydde. It is this sense of responsibility 
that endeared them to the people. So scrupulously and zealously 
did they respect the established principles of the land that it gave 
their administration a conservative bias. The founders never deli- 
berately changed the existing structure of government in the viU- 
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ages. If at all the deiBiocratic spirit and the local autonomy of the 
village government was lost, the charge can never be laid at the 
doors of the founders and their successors; but rather it is due to 
circumstances absolutely unconnected with the policy of the em- 
perors. The renewal of old grants, the mention of the old names 
of towns and districts together with the new ones given under the 
Vijayanagara regime, the retention of the old territorial divisions 
of the land, the liberty the rulers gave for the circulation of old 
currency — all these facts illustrate the care with which the emperors 
managed the empire without injuring the feelings of their subjects 
and the respect which they showed to the dynasties of old. 

The masterly policy of non-intervention followed in religious 
affairs by the emperors was, with equal force, applied to social 
matters. In matters spiritual the policy was the protection of 
Dharma understood in its widest sense ; in matters social, it was 
the protection of the various varnasmma dharmas — sakala varims- 
mma dharmagalanu pratipdlisuvadu — i.e., the peaceful observation 
of the rules of conduct as enjoined by the castes to which one be- 
longed, If at all there was any intervention in social matters on 
the part of the state, it was because the rulers found that interven- 
tion was necessary to guarantee peaceful life. Often state-enforce- 
ment of certain local legislation was sought for. In 1425 A.D. the 
Brahmans of the Padaividu Rdjya (the present South and North 
Arcot Districts), belonging to the Karnataka, Tamil, Telugu and 
Lata (Gujarat) sections, met together in the presence of the god 
Gopinatha of Arkapujskarani, drew up a document stating that those 
Brahmans who conclude a marriage except by kanydddna, should be 
liable to pimishment by the king and be excommunicated {SJ,L, I, 
No. 56). Only in such serious matters was interference sought 
from the king. The record reveals, moreover, the extent of harm 
done by the dowry system, and the seriousness with which the 
people regarded it and their attempts to check it under the bene- 
volent rule of the emperors. 

A policy of impartiality was followed by the emperors in their 
encouragement of literature and literary activity. Patronage was 
extended to all languages — Samskrta, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada. 
Under their fostering care, some of the finest works of literature 
were produced. The sixteenth century especially, when Krsnadeva 
Raya the Great was the emperor, Vijayanagara was the venue of 
great literary figures. This reign ** marks the dawn of a new era 
in the literary history of South India. Himself a scholar, a musician, 
and a poet, he loved to gather around him poets, philosophers, and 
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religious teachers whom he honoured with munificent gifts of land 
and money/’ (V. Eamanayya, Studies in the History of the Third 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 420) . The emperors of the last dynasty, 
notwithstanding the fall in their fortime, never hesitated to extend 
their patronage to the poets and religious teachers of the time. 
Even the petty chiefs of the emperors took some pride in being 
patrons to the literary figures living in their Rdjyas. There were 
also authors among the emperors and their relatives. Gangadevi’s 
Madhura Vijayam is a fine example of literary composition in Sams- 
krta and is of immense historical value. Works on music, dancing, 
drama, grammar, logic, philosophy, etc., found well-deserved praise 
and encouragement from the kings and their ministers. 

In their commercial relations within their empire and outside 
there is hardly a state in the history of South India that carried so 
extensive a trade. From Portugal in the west to China in the east 
the empire of Vijayanagara, for more than three centuries carried 
on a busy commercial intercourse. Calicut was an important port on 
the west coast but the empire, according to the testimony of the 
reliable ^Abdur Razzaq, had ‘‘ three hundred ports each of which 
was equal to Calicut.” Articles of trade were of a diverse nature, 
trade having been carried on in rubies, pearls and all kinds of jewels, 
horses, elephants, silks and all kinds of cotton cloths, spices, drugs, 
iron, silver, and many other articles. In this connection the political 
maxims followed by emperor Kr^adeva Raya may be found inter- 
esting. “ A king,” so states the Amuktamalyada (Canto, IV, v. 245) , 
“ should improve the harbours of his country and so encourage its 
commerce that horses, elephants, precious stones, sandalwood, pearls 
and other articles are freely imported into his country. He should 
arrange that the foreign sailors who land in his country on account 
of storms, illness and exhaustion are looked after in a manner suit- 
able to their nationalities. He should set his own favourites to look 
after the gardens, herds of cattle and mmes of the state.” In an- 
other verse (v. 258) it is stated : Make the merchants of distant 
foreign countries who import elephants and good horses attached 
to yourself by providing them with villages and decent dwellings in 
the city, by affording them daily audience, presents and allowing 
decent profits. Then those articles will never go to your enemies.” 
It was this benevolent policy of the rulers that attracted the Arab 
and Portuguese merchants to the empire. And therefore the words 
of Barbosa have in them some truth when he says,, “ There is an 
infinite trade in this city, and strict justice and truth are observed 
towards all by the governors of the country.” (Stanley’s transla- 
tion, p. 86) . 
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In the early years of its existence the founders and their suc- 
cessors had to concentrate chiefly on the political defence of the 
infant state, so that they could not pay great attention to the develop- 
ment of art and architecture. The early style was essentially an 
imitation of the Karnataka style of the Kadamba period. Temples 
such as the Ganagitti temple at Hampi and the so-colled Jaina hastis 
savour of the Kadamba style with their horizontal stages of the 
vimdnas. With the accession of emperor Krsnadeva Raya we have 
a glorious period in Vijayanagara art and architecture. It was in 
his period that the well-known Hazara Rama Temple was built. 

Although comparatively a small building, it is one of the most 
perfect specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagara 
period in existence (Longhurst, Hampi Ruim, p. 69) , Amidst the 
ruins of this old capital of the Hindu empire there is perhaps no 
other building, so ornate in its workmanship and so beautiful in its 
carvings as to provide a very absorbingly interesting example 
of Vijayanagara style of architecture to a student of its art and 
history. The Vittalasvami temple is also a good specimen of Vijaya- 
nagara architecture. In spite of the fact that the roof over the 
magnificent hall,” says Longhurst referring to the ruined shrine, 
** was never completed and that many of its beautiful pillars have 
been grievously damaged by the destroyers of the city, it is still the 
finest building of its kind in Southern India, and to quote Fergus- 
son — ‘ shows the extreme limit in florid magnificence to which the 
style advanced ’ ” (Ibid., p. 126-7) . These instances are enough to 
convince one that the empire of Vijayanagara showed its greatness 
in South Indian art and architecture as well. 

Nor was the empire less in extent and resources than the others 
that preceded it. In the South, not to refer to the history of the 
northern dynasties, history consisted of the attempts of the various 
dynasties to found an empire and their struggles to maintain and 
extend it. No line of rulers succeeded so well as the emperors of 
Vijayanagara. Their empire was the most extensive and their re- 
sources incredibly limitless. The dynasties that existed at the time 
submitted to their rule after no great resistance. Foreign travellers 
speak with admiration and wonder of the resources which the 
emperors commanded in times of war and the revenues they had in 
times of peace. “ This country is so well populated that it is impos- 
sible in a reasonable space to convey an idea of it,” so states ^ Abdur 
Razzaq (Elliot, IV, p. 109). In the king’s treasury,” continues the 
Persian ambassador, there are chambers, with excavations in them, 
filled with molten gold, forming one mass.” Paes and Nuniz, two 
other chronicles also refer to the revenues of the emperors derived 
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from the provinces. It is unnecessary for us to refer to other autho- 
rities, but suffice it to say, that the history of South India can hardly 
present an , example of an empire that can equal the empire of 
Vijayanagara in its extent and resources. 

In the rapid survey of the history of Vijayanagara in its cultural 
aspect we brought home the point that it stood as the bulwark of 
Hinduism for more than two and a half centuries. In the protection 
it afforded to Hindu culture, the encouragement it gave to art and 
literature, the fostering care with which it looked after the pros- 
perity of its subjects many times harassed, often beaten though 
always holding their own against the Muhammadans, Vijayanagara 
affords a noble example of a great empire. Its policy of religious 
toleration and non-intervention in social affairs deserve the greatest 
praise. Being an empire founded chiefly for the protection of 
Dharma, it proved to be the asylum of the much-harassed Hindus 
who looked upon its rulers as the true representatives of all that 
was noble in Hindu culture. So perfectly did the empire represent 
the ancient glory of Hinduism, that we can with ample justification 
say that it stands out as a synthesis of Hindu culture. 
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In no country is religion so closely interwoven with the life of the 
people as in India. All their habits, usages or laws connected with 
their daily life, their food, dress, houses, social or political life are 
greatly influenced by religion. The rise of the Vijayanagara king- 
dona in the fourteenth century was mainly due to the universal de- 
sire felt all over South India among all classes of Hindus to protect 
their Dharma against the inroads of enemies. The only method of 
protecting their Svadharma was believed to be the establishment 
of Svardjya which would be sufficiently strong to maintain itself 
against the disruptive influences in South India and subdue the 
enemies of Hinduism and nourish the religious, social educational 
and economic institutions in the country. We find later that similar 
ideas of Svadharma and Svarajya influenced the actions of Sivaji 
and his followers and led to the rise of the Maratha kingdom, 
^ivaji is believed to have taken I^maraya, the Vijayanagara king 
who was slain in the battle of Talikota (or Rakkasa Tangadi) in 
1565 as his ideal and worked hard at the establishment of a Hindu 
kingdom. 

India south of the Vindhyas first experienced the horrors of a 
foreign conquest in 1294 when Allauddin Khilji, nephew of the 
Sultan of Delhi invaded the Hindu kingdom of Devagiri and ex- 
acted a heavy tribute from its Yadava king Ramadeva. The Mus- 
sahnan attacks on the Dekhan and south of India followed in rapid 
succession. His general Malik Kafur, subdued the Yadavas and 
the Hoysala Ballala kings of Dorasamudra, and over-ran the whole 
of the Coromandel Coast, and Muhammadan garrisons were set up 
at Madura, the ancient Pandyan capital. The Kakatiya king of 
Warangal named Pratapa Rudra, was defeated and made to pay tri- 
bute. During the reign of Muhammad bin Toglakh (1321-1351) 
the Mussulman conquest of the South was more complete. Devagiri 
and Warangal became parts of the Delhi empire. Dorasamudra fell 
in about 1327-8 and was sacked. The Raja of Kampili near Ane- 
gondi was subdued, and his sons were taken prisoners and con- 
verted to Islam. Thus the whole of India south of the Vindhyas 
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including Malabar fell into the hands of the Mussalmans about 1336 
A.D. and Muhammadan garrisons were set up in important places 
like Madura. Many cities had been pillaged during the conquest 
and the temples including the famous Ranganatha temple at §ri« 
rangam were attacked. It seemed as if the horrors of the foreign 
occupation in the North would repeat themselves in the South and 
the religion, honour and property of the inhabitants south of the 
Vindhyas were in great danger. The rule of the old dynasties, the 
Kakatiyas, the Hoysalas and the Pandyas still nominally continued 
in some places but it was merely a shadow of what it was before. 

It was at this time, i.e. in about 1336 that a new kingdom came 
into the scene as the saviour of Hinduism. Attempts had been 
made before by the old powers in the South to unite and oppose 
the Mussalmans, but internecine wars broke out every now and 
then, and they had found themselves powerless before the invaders. 
The only way to effectively protect the country against the foreign 
aggression seemed to lie in the establishment of a strong central 
kingdom in the South corresponding to the Delhi kingdom in the 
North. This great task was achieved, to some extent, by the found- 
ing of the Vijayanagara kingdom by Harihara I and his brothers in 
about 1336. He and his successors ruled all the territory south of 
the Tungabhadra river for nearly 300 years and saved the Hindu 
Dharma in all the area from ruin. 

It is only natural in the circumstances that the new kingdom 
of Vijayanagara should Svadharma or Arya-Dharma^ the reli- 
gion and culture of the Hindus as its supreme goal. This also ex- 
plains the easy conquest of a large country from Badami (in Bija- 
pur District) to Nellore in the east, and the whole of the Maisur 
State and Malabar and a considerable portion of the southern 
peninsula by Harihara I and his brothers and generals within 10 
years after the foundation of the kingdom. This conquest is testi- 
fied to by various stone inscriptions of Hariyappa Vodeyer, , . . 
(Harihara I) : one at Badami dated §. 1261, one in Malur Talulta, 
Kolar District of S. 1268, another in Nellore District referring to the 
rule of Kampa I, younger brother of Harihara I, another at Gandasi, 
Arsikere Taluka, Hassan district of S. 1265 which gives imperial 
titles to Harihara I, another in Tirthahalli Taluka, Shimoga Dis- 
trict dated S. 1269, another in Bangalore Taluka referring to the 
rule of Harihara I and Bukka I dated 6.1268. It is stated in the 
South Canara Manual (Vol I, p. 55) that by A.D, 1336 that Baira- 
rasu Vodeyars of the west coast had been forced to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Vijayanagara and that a fort had been built at 
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Barakuru by Harihara I (See the Government of India Archaeo- 
logical Report for 1907-08, p. 236) . 

The inscriptions and literary evidence which testify to the 
growth of the Vijayanagara empire also contain clear proofs of the 
nature of the conquests which were aimed at freeing the country 
from the rule of the Turushkas^ and protecting or restoring the an- 
cient temples demolished by them and making grants for the gods 
and priests and the Matts, Thus the Badami inscription of S, 1261 
speaks of the gift of Badami to the two thousand (Brahmans) by 
the governor Chameyanayaka under the orders of Harihara I. A 
set of copper-plates at Katavalli, Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District, 
dated 1347 A.D. (Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. VIII Sorab 375) des- 
cribe the rule of Marappa Vodeyar, younger brother of Harihara I, 
and the grant of an agrahdra made under his orders by his house 
minister Madhavamantrin. Here we are told that in the Kali age, 
evil having greatly increased, Dharma seeing that it was impossible 
for it to move about went to the Creator and said, “ With only one 
leg left how can I travel about in the troubles of the Kali age ? 
Hearing this the father (Creator) made in the great royal line of 
which Sailanka (?) was the lord, a king named Sangama. From the 
king Sangama’s wife Kamambika were born Harihara ”, etc. This 
shows that in the reign of Harihara I the idea that the new dynasty 
arose for the protection of Hindu Dharma was clearly understood 
by all. Marappa is stated in the record to have been ruling at 
Chandragupti (Chandragutti) , and that in a successful expedition 
against the Kadamba king he paid a visit to the sacred place called 
Gokarna, and while there he bathed in the water of the ocean at 
the time of the parva, pouring a libation to the manes and made 
gifts to Brahmans of lands, cows and gold in quantities. And there 
he also bathed Mahabala with cool water, musk, camphor, sandal 
and saffron freely and offered golden flowers. We can see from this 
that the Vijayanagara kings and princes were highly pious and de- 
voted to the performance of Dharma as laid down in the Sastras. 
Another record belonging to the above minister Madhavamantrin, 
the Kuchera copper-plate grant of 1391 published in J. B. Br, A. S. 
IV. pp. 115-116 tells us that by the order of the king Harihara II 
Madhavamantrin governed Jayantipura (Banavase) and subdued 
Goa and banished all the numerous Turushkas infesting that coun- 
try and set up again Saptakotisvara, and the other ancient deities 
that had been rooted up and thrown away by them. Next we have 
the stone inscription at Sringeri dated 1346 A.D. which records a 
grant of land made for the benefit of the Guru Bharatitirtha made 
and his disciples at Sringeri by Harihara I and all his brothers, Aliya 
6 
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Ballappa-damayaka, Kumara Sdvann Odeyar and others. This 
grant is said to have been made by Harihara I who had con- 
quered the earth from the eastern to the western ocean, in order to 
celebrate the festival of his victory. This is another proof of the 
solicitude shown by the Vijayanagara kings for the maintenance of 
Dharma by liberally endowing the Matt at Sringeri whose gurus 
Vidyatirtha (who is described in the record as having a form of 
celestial glory whose friendship gained is never lost) and Bharat!- 
tirtha were learned ascetics and teachers. Among other princes or 
generals who helped the cause of Hindu rule under Vijaya- 
nagara empire may be mentioned Channappa, son of Mallappa 
Vodeyar, younger brother of Harihara II who drove the Turmhkas 
from the Adavani-durga (Adoni) and kingdom (in Bellary District) 
(Epigraphia Carnatica XII Kunigal Taluka, 43 of S. 1302) , and the 
general Gunda into the flames of whose valour the Yavanas, Turush- 
kas and An&ras fell like moths according to an inscription at Belur, 
Hassan District (Epigraphia Carnatica V. Belur, 3 of 1397). In 
the south of the peninsula we learn from the Kamparayacharitra of 
Gangadevi that Kampana, son of Bukka I, marched against the 
Tundira country (Tondamandala) , and after defeating Champaraya 
and reducing Kanchi, he proceeded against the king of the TuTUsh-- 
kas who had his headquarters at Madura. A goddess appeared 
before the prince Kampana, and, after describing to him the conse- 
quences of the Mussalman invasions of the south and the sad plight 
of the southern country and its temples, exhorted him to extirpate 
the invaders and restore the country to its ancient glory and pre- 
sented him with a sword. Kampana then proceeded against Madura 
and in a battle killed the Sultan ruling in the place. He then made 
grants to several temples. 

The above instances prove that the Vijayanagara kings had as 
their chief aim the protection of the Hindu Dharma. We have now 
to study the different sects or faiths that comprised the Hindu reli- 
gion at the time the Vijayanagara kingdom arose, and the treatment 
accorded to each by the successive sovereigns of Vijayanagara. 

t raditionally there were four Samayas or sects in the country, viz., 
ahesvara (Saiva) , Bauddha, Vaishnava and Arhata ( Jaina) , and 
we find kings and queens and generals taking the title of Chains- 
samaya-samuddharana, supporter of the four faiths (see Epigraphia 
Carnatica, Vol. XII, Chiknayakanhalli Taluk 13 of 1181 A.D.) . Of 
these Buddhism seems to have had very little influence in the Kar- 
nataka. Jainism was still professed by several nobles and mer- 
chants and gaudas, etc. ; but it had to struggle\ard against the 
rising popular sects established by Ramanujacharya and Basavesh- 
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ware and was already waning at the time that Harihara I established 
the Vijayanagara kingdom. Amongst the Jaina ofScers of Harihara 
IJ was Irugappa-dandanatha who granted Sravana Belgola with a 
tank built by him for the god Gommatesvara (Sravana Belgola 
Volume of Inscriptions Revised, p. 64). The king Devaraya I had 
a Jaina queen named Bhimadevi (Ihid., p. 64). The Jaina guru 
Abhavachandra is called raya-rajaguru-mandalacharya in an 
epitaph recording the death of a gauda by sarrmdhi in 1415 A.D. in 
Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District (Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VIII, 
Sorab Taluk 329). Jainism was powerful in the Kalasa Karkala 
kingdom in the west, and its rulers erected gigantic images of 
Gomata at Karkala in 1432 and at Venur (in South Kanara) in 1603, 
But except in the west Jainism gradually declined. There was a 
powerful struggle for supremacy between the Jainas and the 
followers of Ramanujacharya (Srivaishnavas) , and the latter 
persecuted the Jainas very much at the beginning of the reign 
of Bukka I. Bukka composed the differences between the sects 
in 1268, and/ assembling the leaders of both the sects, placed the 
hand of the Jains in the hand of the &ivaishnavas and declared 
that there was no difference between the Vaishnava and the Jaina 
creeds. The Srivaishnavas had to appoint 20 servants as a body- 
guard for the god at Sravana Belgola and repair the ruined Jaina 
temples (Sravana Belgola Volume of Inscriptions, Revised, Intro, 
pp. 63-64). This policy of complete religious freedom was the 
keystone of administration xmder the Vijayanagara kings and even 
Mussalmans and Christians who lived in peace were accorded 
religious freedom during their rule. 

Although the kings of Vijayanagara treated all religions with 
respect and liberality, yet we can see that there were three stages 
in the history of the religious faiths followed by the Vijayanagara 
kings. The first stage extends from 1336, the year of the foundation 
of the empire, according to tradition, up to 1467 when Virupaksha 
the last of the Sangama dynasty of kings began his rule. During 
this period of nearly 100 years the Vijayanagara kings mostly 
favoured Saivism or Advaitism. The Kalamukha sect of the Saivas 
which stood for the supremacy of the god Siva, the Vedic dharmas 
and the rules of conduct laid down in the Sastras for the different 
varnas (castes) and Asramas (stages of life) was highly respected 
and patronised. The priests of this sect were learned in all the 
branches of learning prevalent at the time, and were the great edu- 
cationists, religious preachers and the managers of the Siva temples 
from about the 8th century A.D. Their religion known also as the 
Nakulisa Pasupata, or Lakutagama, has been noticed by Madhava- 
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cEarya in his work Sarvadarsanasangraha, and differed from, to the 
extent of being opposed to, the Advaita system to which the writers 
belonged. The title Advaita-bhuja-kuthara has been applied in an 
inscription at Belgami in Shikarpur Taluk to Lakulisvara-pandita, 
a priest of the Kalamukha gchool in 1036 (Epigraphia Carnatica 
Vot. VII, Shikarpur 126) . ^ the time the Vijayanagara history 
opens Kasivilasa Kriyasakti '^as the chief guru of the Kalamukhas. 
He was regarded as an incarnation of Siva himself. He is called the 
Kulaguru, family preceptor in religion, of Harihara II in an inscrip- 
tion of 1378.1 This shows that he was also regarded as a guru by 
Harihara I arid Harihara II (Epigraphia Carnatica Voh V, Channa- 
rayapatna Taluk 256). The title Rayarajaguru-mandalacharya and 
Rayarajaguru-pitamaha are applied to him in certain inscriptions 
(Epigraphia Carnatica XI, Davangere 23 of 6. 1332 of Devaraya I, 
^and Mysore Archaeological Report for the year 1912, p. 47. Harihar 
Plates of S. 1320) . Madhavamantri, the governor of Chandragutti, 
Araga and Konkana and the conqueror of Goa calls Kriyasakti as 
his guru both in inscriptions (Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, Sorab 
375, Katavalli Plates of 1347), and in his work, Tutparyadlpikd^ a 
commentary on the Sutasamhitds a Pauranic treatise. This work 
showed the enlightenment of the Kalamukha gurus. The author 
quotes not only from Saiva Agamas like Mrigendrasamhitdj but 
also from the works of Sankaracharya, Bhdgavata Purdnam and 
Bhagavadgitd, The last of the inscriptions that refers to Kriyasakti 
is the Dandapalle copper-plate grant of 1332 recording the gift of 
Kriyasaktipura near Dandapalle in Chittoor District by the king 
Vijayabhupati.l In addition to the above kings Harihara II, Deva- 
raja I, Vijayabhupati, the ministers Madhavamantri, Muddadandesa 
and Vitthanna Odeyar, governor of Araga, from 1403 to 1407, were 

all disciples of Kriyasakti^. 

) 

After 1410 we hear very little of the Kalamukha priests. It is 
possible that the democratic Lingdyat sect, (and the enlightened 
Advaita religion ?) absorbed the Kalamukhas and they practically 
disappear from history. 

We may also note here the part played by the Saiva schools not 
belonging to the Kalamukha sect. Foremost among them is the 
Saiva-siddhanta noticed in the Sarvadarsanasangraha. Its votaries 
are more numerous in the Tamil Districts of Southern India. The 
63 Nayanars who sang the praise of the Saiva centres of pilgrimage 
in the south in their Devaram songs and who were popular preach- 
ers and devotees of Saivism, belonged to this sect. The Siva-dvijas 
or Siva-Brahmanas mentioned as the officiating priests in the 
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Saiva temples at Avani, Kurudumale, etc., in Kolar District In- 
scriptions, probably belonged to this school though to-day their 
descendants and the Brahmana priests in all the important Saiva 
temples who are also Siva-Brahmanas profess the religion of Advait- 
ism as taught by Sankaracharya. 

The Virasaiva or Lingayat sect which was promulgated in the 
Karnataka by Basavanna in the reign of Bijjala 1156-1167 was an 
offshoot of Saivism. It was influenced by the teaching of the Tamil 
Nayanars. It differed from the older faiths in that it admitted 
members of all castes (except the Panchamas or Pariahs) to its fold 
on a basis of complete religious equality and to some extent of social 
equality. The Vedic ceremonies and rules of conduct were discard- 
ed, and worship of Siva and devotion to Siva and the Jangamas (or 
Vira-Saiva priests) took their place in this sect. On account of 
these features it attracted to its fold mostly people of other castes 
than Brahmanas. The work Channahasava Purdna^ a Kannada 
poem written by Virupaksha-pandita in 1584 A.D., tells us that 
Praudhadeva Raya (1419-1446) revered and patronised the Lmgd- 
yat Gurus Kerasthalada Viranna and Guru Basavesa, and that he 
even gave his daughter in marriage to the former. Various mira- 
cles are attributed to these gurus. The poem also tells us that this 
religion declined again till the reign of Aravi^i kings (viz., Aliya 
Ramaraya and his successors) . After this once again great Gurus 
like Gosala, Channabasava, Tontada Siddhalinga propagated the 
teachings of this sect, and we find many subordinate chiefs of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom like the Keladi Nayakas, Ummuttur Vodey- 
ars, Muddagiri gaudas embracing this Lingayata or Virasaiva reli- 
gion. This poem ends with a prophecy that in the reign of Vira 
Vasanta commencing from Kali 4683 (1582 A.D.) the Virasaivas 
would rise to power, and that a minister of that sect would become 
the minister and restore Kaly%a the centre of activities of Basa- 
vappa to its original glory. 

ADVAITISM 

We shall now go back to the reign of Harihara I, the founder 
of the Vijayanagara kingdom. In spite of the prevalence of sects, 
like the §aiva or Vaishnava, devoted to the exclusive worship of 
one god Siva or Vishnu and laying great stress on bhakti or devo- 
tion, as contrasted with Karma or action as laid down in the Vedas 
and Smritis and Puranas and Dharma-sastras, or Jnana (knowledge 
as taught in the Upanishads Vedanta Sutras, etc., which were all 
in Sanskrit) , the mass of the people still continued to pay homage to 
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all the gods of the Hindu patheon believing them to be the manifesta- 
tions of the one Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) . They also believ- 
ed in the efficacy of the Vedic rites, or ceremonies performed by the 
Brahmanas, for increasing the prosperity of the country by causing 
rain to fall, cultivation to prosper by warding off diseases, etc. The 
old law of Varnasrama-dharma, as laid down in the Vedas, Smritis, 
and Dharma-sastras enjoining each caste to attend to its hereditary 
duties, seemed to them to bring about prosperity and contentment. 

It is only natural to believe that the school of Sankardchdrya 
(known as the Advaita or Smarta sect) which admitted in worldly 
life the equality of gods and the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices or cere- 
monies and Varnasrama-dharma, should receive the. highest sup- 
port of Harihara I and his immediate successors. |Thus although 
Kriyafekti was styled rdjaguru, and treated with I great respect, 
Harihara I, Bukka and Harihara II paid greater attention to the 
teachings and advice of the Brahmana scholars of the Advaita sect. I 
It was fortunate for the Advaita sect that, during the reigns of Hari-/ 
hara I and Bukka I, a towering personality like Vidyatirtha was 
the head of the monastery at Sringeri. He was a learned Vedic 
teacher and is called a Mahesvara whose breath was the Veda by 
his disciple Sayanacharya in the Vedic commentaries. He collected 
around hhn numerous learned Brahmans who all became his dis- 
ciples. Among these may be mentioned Bharatitirtha, who was the 
virtual head of the Sringeri Matt under Vidyatirtha, and the author 
of Vaiyasika-nyayamala treating of the Vedanta Sutras ; Vidya- 
ranya successor of Bharatitirtha in the Sringeri Matt and author of 
Vivaraaiaprameya Sangraha, a work on Advaita philosophy, etc. ; 
Madhavacharya, author of a commentary on Para^rasmriti, a work 
on Mimamsa, and the Hindu calendar (Kala-nirnaya) ; his brother 
Sayanacharya, author of a work on Sanskrit verbs and rhetoric, 
and the Vedic commentaries, etc. ; Chaundapa, a disciple, Bhara- 
titirtha and author of Prayoga-ratnamala dealing with ritual, etc. 
AH these have invoked Vidyatirtha in one work or other composed 
by them. 

In addition to their religious and literary activities Vidyatirtha 
and his school actively assisted the early Vijayanagara kings with 
their counsels in the government of the people. Harihara I showed 
great regard for Vidyatirtha by making a gift of lands to the matta 
at Sringeri conjointly with his brothers in 1346 A.D. (Epigraphia 
Camatica, Vol. VI, Sringeri 1) . His successor, Bukka I, went all 
the way to Sringeri in 1356 to pay his respects to Vidyatirtha. He 
also was a disciple both of Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya (Mysore 
Archaeological Report for 1916, pp. 56, 59) . In an inscription of 1377 
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Bukka I is called the moon to the ocean of kindness of Vidyatirtha, 
and his incarnation for the enjoyment of worldly pleasures (Epi» 
graphia Carnatica, Vol. IV, Yedatore 46). As regards Vidyaranya 
a record of the Sringeri matta says that Harihara II acquired the 
empire of knowledge unattainable by other kings by the grace of 
Vidyaranya (Mysore Archaeological Report for 1916, p. 58) . The 
Hosahalli plates of Harihara II dated 1384 describe Harihara as 

(J.B.H.S., Bombay, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 1-6) . 
Madhavacharya calls himself 

commentary on the Parasara smritL His brother, Sayanacharya, 
was at first attached to the Court of Kampana, younger brother of 
Harihara I, who ruled in the Nellore District, and later he was con- 
nected with an expedition against Champanarendra, and, after 
serving under Kampa’s son Sangama 11, came to Bukka I at Vijaya- 
nagara and wrote numerous works including his famous commen- 
taries on the Vedas in which he calls himself at first the minister of 
Bukka I and later Harihara II. Chaundapa was attached to the 
Court of Virabhupati, grandson of Harihara 11. Outside the school 
of Vidyatirtha flourished Sankarananda whom Vidyaranya invokes 
at the beginning of his works Vivarna-prameya-sangraha and Pau- 
chaddsif and Sarvajna-vishnu invoked by Sayana-Madhavacharya 
in his Sarvadarsanasangraha. The Kanchi Mutt tradition equates 
the first with a guru of that Mutt of the same name, and a disciple 
of Vidyatirtha, and the second with Vidyatirtha himself. But this 
tradition is not based on any inscription or contemporary literary 
work discovered so far. 

We may note here that all the political and literary activities of 
Vidyatirtha and his school has been generally ascribed to the genius 
of Vidyaranya who is equated with Madhavacharya. But some 
scholars dispute this view of Vidyaranya^s political work as it is 
unsupported by contemporary inscriptions and literary works, and 
as this work of his, first comes to notice in the 16th century in the 
works of Nuniz, etc. Chief among these is Rev. H. Heras, Bombay. 
Similarly Vidyaranya’s identity with Madhava is questioned as it 
is opposed to Vidyaranya-Kalajnana and Guruvamsakavya, and the 
contemporary literary evidence does not support the identity and 
is even opposed to it (see my article on the identity of Vidyaranya 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, Vols. VI and VII) , The 
question caimot be considered here as it is outside the scope of this 
article. 
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After the death of Vidyaranya in 1386 a grant was made by 
Harihara II of the Vidyaranyapura agrahdra in his memory. But 
beyond a few grants made in the reign of Devaraya II, the Sringeri 
Mutt did not receive any great patronage from the later Vijayana- 

gara kings. 

SRIVAISHNAVA AND MADHVA SECTS 

The Advaita school so ably led by Vidyatirtha and Vidyaranya, 
etc., had to compete with two other schools for power and influence. 
The grivaishnava sect founded by Ramanujacharya based on the 
teachings of the Vedas, Smritis and Puranas, and also on the Tamil 
hymns of the Dravidian saints of various castes called Alvars, re- 
ceived support from the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana who is be- 
lieved to have become a convert to this religion in 1116. The great 
temple of Kesava at Belur was built by the king and entrusted to 
the grivaishnavas, as the followers of Ramanujacharya were called. 
This religion gradually spread in South India and Mysore. The 
great family of Perumala-dannayaka who were the governors of 
the south of Mysore in the last quarter of the 15th century belonged 
to this school. But soon however internecine wars broke out 
between two sects of this school called Tengalai and Vadagalai, the 
first standing for the superiority of the Tamil prabandhams (hymns 
of the Alvars) over the Sanskrit Vedas, of Prapatti (self-surrender 
to God and Guru) over karma (daily ceremonies enjoined by gas- 
tras) , etc., while the second stood for the ancient Sanskrit culture 
and the Vedic ceremonies and the caste system. This weakened 
the position of the grivaishnavas for a time. Fortunately for this 
sect a great teacher called Venkatanatha or Vedanta Desika was 
born in Kanchi in 1269 A.D. and his teachings of the ancient gastras 
in the sacred temples of Kanchi, grirangam, etc., his victories over 
AdvaitiSy and his numerous works in Sanskrit on philosophy and 
religion, and above all his selfless service in the cause of religion 
and scrupulous observance of dharma as laid down in the gastras 
gave a new impetus to the growth of the religion of Ramanuja. He 
is said to have lived till 1371 A.D. In his time the Mussahnans 
attacked the temple of grirangam, and he was able to organise a 
party to save the idols thereof and also books including a manu- 
cript copy of Sudharsanacharya^s commentary on S'nbhdshya. The 
idols were transferred to various places like Melkote and Tirupati, 
and restored to grirangam after the Turushkas were driven out. 
Thus Vedanta Desika was one of those who prayed for and actively 
co-operated in freeing the south of India from its iconoclastic aggres- 
sors. But he did not go to the Court of Vijayanagara, or participate 
in its political affairs like Vidyatirtha, and his school. The Ten- 
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galai school too had at this time a powerful teacher, Pillai Loka- 
charya, as its guru. 

Another sect which was a powerful rival of the Advaita school 
was the Dvaita school of Madhvacharya. This school inculcated, 
like the Srivaishnavas, the supreme position of Vishnu as god and 
the attainment of salvation by man by devotion to him. People of 
all castes, men and women could get salvation if only they meditated 
on Vishnu knowing his supreme qualities and the eternal differences 
between God, Prakrti (nature) and Souls. In addition to this 
knowledge and devotion, performance of religious ceremonies or 
duties according to Varmsmma-Dharma was enjoined on all. Madh- 
vacharya flourished from 1238 to 1318. His disciples continued 
his work. Akshobhyatirtha, one of his disciples succeeded to the 
pontificate in 1350, and exercised spiritual jurisdiction for 15 years 
till 1365. His successor was Jayatirtha who was the pontiff from 
1365 to 1388, and wrote learned commentaries on Madhvacharya’s 
works. A disputation is said to have taken place in the Court of 
king Bukka I between Vidyaran,y!a, the guru of the Advaita sect and 
Akshobhyatirtha with Vedanta DeMka as the arbitrator. Both the 
Madhvas and Srivaishnavas state in their works (See Jayatirtha- 
vijaya by Vyasatirtha, Sankarshanatirtha, etc., and Guruparampara- 
prabhavam and Vedantacharya Vaibhava-prakasam of Doddaya- 
charya) that Akshobhyatirtha was victorious. But the Advaitis claim 
that Vidyaranya was able to stem the opposition of his rivals (see 
the Introduction to Yadavabhyudaya, Srirangam) . This disputa- 
tion could only have taken place before Vidyaranya became pontiff 
of the Sringeri Mutt if the Madhva chronology is to be accepted. 
It is also stated that Vidyaranya once met Jayatirtha and appreciat- 
ing his learning had him taken in a procession on an elephant. The 
Madhva gurus did not trouble themselves with political affairs till 
the time of Sripadaraya at the end of the 15th century. 

LATER VUAYANAGARA KINGS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS 

POLICY 

The second stage in the history of Hinduism under the Vijaya- 
nagara kings begins from the reign of Virupaksha (1467-1478) . A 
Srlvaishnava work named Prapannamritam by Anantacharya tells 
us that this king who had been a Saiva before like his ancestors 
became a devotee of Vishnu, and a disciple of Ettur Narasinha- 
charya, a Srivaishnava guru. It is said that this guru freed the 
spirits of the relations of the king who had been murdered by him 
from their bondage, and sent them to Moksha by expounding the 
Ramayana. It is also stated, in the above work, that his nobles and 
7 
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subjects also followed his example. Virupaksha was overthrown 
by Saluva Narasinha, his general, who usurped the throne. It is 
said in a work called Sripadarajashtaka, a poem of the Madhva sect, 
that Vira Narasinha, son of Saluva Narasinha (or possibly galuva 
Narasinha himself) was freed from the sin of slaying Brahmanas 
by the Madhva guru Lakshminarayana yogi called also Sripada- 
charya. It is said that the king seated the guru on his 
throne and honoured him. His general Narasa-Nayaka, who 
later usurped power, and his sons Vira Narasinha, Krish- 
naraya and Achyutaraya who succeeded him on the throne 
also favoured the Madhva sect. The great Madhva guru named 
Vyasatirtha, who studied under Sripadaraya, was the pon- 
tiff at this time. He changed the policy of his predecessors by 
openly assisting the kings, Krishnaraya and Achyutaraya, in their 
political affairs and popularising the religious teachings of his sect 
by himself and his disciples, Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa, com- 
posing songs in Kannada language which soon spread over the whole 
of the Karnataka. It is said in Vyasavijaya that he sat on the 
throne of Vijayanagara at the time of the inauspicious Kuhu yoga, 
and saved the king Krishnaraya from its evil consequences. The 
king had him bathed in gold and gave numerous presents. Krishna- 
raya was however liberal to all the sects. A guru of the Sringeri 
Mutt named Vidyaranya (different from his namesake of the 14th 
century) received grants of lands from him. A poem named 
Amuktamalyada was composed by the king in Telugu in praise of 
Andal, a woman-Alvar worshipped by the Srivaishnavas. The 
Kanchi Kamakshi Mutt of the Advaita school also received lands 
from him. Achyutaraya followed the same policy and gave 
numerous grants to learned Brahmanas of all sects. 

The third stage in the religious history of the Vijayanagara 
kings begins from the reign of Sadasiva which nominally lasted 
from 1543 to 1567. But the king became a puppet in the hands of 
Ramaraya, his general, who later usurped the title of the king. 
Ramaraya and his descendants are classed as of the Aravidu djma- 
sty. During the rule of this dynasty which lasted till about 1660, 
the sect of Ramanuja gained ascendancy. The kings followed this 
faith, and numerous chiefs also became converts to that religion, 
though a few hke the Keladi Nayakas were Lingayats. The family 
of Tatachiryas, noted for their piety and learning and liberality, 
became the royal gurus and numerous grants were made to their 
family and other learned Srivaishnava Brahmans. The signature 
at the end of the royal grants was changed from Virupaksha to 
Rama and Venkate^. But the kings granted perfect religious free- 
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dom to all classes of Hindus, and encouraged learning irrespec- 
tive of religion or sect. The gurus oi the Madhva sect Vijayindra 
(C. 1539 to 1595) and Raghavendra (C. 1623 to 1671) were honoured, 
and received grants from the kings Srirangaraya I and Venkata- 
patiraya. Krishnananda, the head of the Bhagavata Sampradaya 
Mutt at Mulbagal, in Tirthahalli Taluka, was granted the village of 
Surapura by Srirangaraya VI in 1661. The numerous local chiefs 
who were subordinates of the Vijayanagara kings followed the same 
policy of religious toleration and liberality to temples, matts, priests 
or learned men of all sects or faiths. 





Telugu Literature under the Vijayanagara Empire 

By 

Mr. K. Iswara Dutt, B.A., 

Local Fund Auditor , Cocanada, 

The bulk and the best part of the Telugu literature which 
affords the greatest delight to the minds of the Andhras, is the 
product of direct patronage of Vijayanagara Emperors and their 
Viceroys. It is equally a striking phenomenon, that the above lite- 
rature has grown both in voltime and variety under each Vijaya- 
nagara Dynasty. 

The first Vijayanagara dynasty, viz.;, the Sangama Dynasty, 
extended its patronage to the Kannada men of letters and 
Kannada literature and some of them were authors of Kannada 
poetical works. They did not pay equal attention to the 
development of Telugu Culture, though half the portion of the 
Empire consisted of Telugu speaking tracts. But instances were 
not wanting to show that they did not forget to do their duty in this 
respect. Bukka I gave a grant of a village of Penchukala dinne, 
which was named Bukkarayapatnam, to Nachana Soma, the author 
of Uttaraharivamsam. The poet is described in that inscription 
as follows.^ 





Nachana is one of the celebrated Telugu poets of the fourteenth 
century. He is called Sarvajna on account of his great poetical 
talents. Another poet of eqxially great merit, Jakkana, wrote 
Vikramarkacharitram and dedicated it to Siddana, who was a 
minister of Devaraya 1. It was also stated therein, that Janna, 

1. Epigraphia Camatica, Volume X. G. D. 46 and Epigraphical Report, 
Southern Circle for 1907, para. 53. 
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father of Siddana, was also minister of the above Emperor. Vikra- 
mdrkacharitram describes the exploits of Vikramarka, and was 
written in pleasing and elegant style. 

It was during the reign of Devaraya II that the great Telugu 
poet, the Literary dictator of the 14th centiuy and the Director of 
Public Instruction (Vidyadhikari) under the Re^di kings, visited 
the court of the Kannada Emperor and had the unique honour of 
being bathed in gold in the court of that Emperor, and he boast- 
fully depicted in the colophon of one of the cantos of Kdsikhandam 
written by him. He was introduced to the Royal Court by Chan- 
drasekhara Kxiyasakti, the spiritual teacher of the Emperor and 
defeated the poet laureate Gaudadindima in a literary contest. The 
triumph of the great Andhra poet Srinatha in the court of a Kan- 
nada monarch demonstrates the powerful and penerating influence 
of the Telugu language and the Telugu men of letters in the 
Court, for which a strong foundation was laid by Srinatha, and 
grew from strength to strength which ultimately culminated in the 
usurpation of the Vijayanagara comt by the Andhras and Andhra 
culture for nearly three centuries. Vinukonda Vallabhamatya, 
wrote KriMbhirdmam. He was the son of Tippa, the keeper of 
Ratnabhandara of Harihara II. This book depicts in a variety of 
interesting details, the social life of the Telugu people and the 
poet lays his scene at Warangal, the erstwhile capital of the Kaka- 
tiyas. In the introductory verses of the book, the poet says that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all Desahhashas and that among the Desa- 
bhashas Telugu is the best, which sentiment, is later on solemnly 
repeated by Krishnaraya in his monumental work, ‘Amuktamal- 
yadd Though we find that Telugu literature did not floTxrish under 
the direct patronage of the Sangama Dynasty, yet, it had its own 
striking growth during the century in which that dynasty guided 
the destinies of the Empire, as the few instances narrated above 
would demonstrate. By the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
Telugu influence gradually assumed a greater proportion and by 
the time the Saluva usurper was on the scene, we witness, the 
Telugu poets singing his praises, acclaiming him as the greatest 
warrior of the day. 

SALUVAS 

It was during the hey-day of the usurper Saluva Narasimha, 
that the direct patronage of the Vijayanagara monarch was extended 
to Telugu letters. Telugu poets flourished in his court, wrote 
books, and dedicated them to him. The Emperor was a great scholar 
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and he wrote Rdmahhyudayam in Sanskrit^ and patronised Sanskrit 
poets. Arunagirinatha composed Saluvdhhyudayam and dedicated 
it to the Emperor. Pina Viranna wrote Jaimini Bharatam in Telugu 
and dedicated it likewise. The poet describes the pedigree and the 
power of the Emperor in the introduction of the work, narrates the 
various conquests and portrays the Emperor as a sturdy soldier and 
a successful statesman. The same poet composed Sringdra Sdkun- 
talam. The poet made a judicious blending of the story in the Bhara- 
tarn and that of the great drama ^Ahhigndna Sdkuntalam ^ of Kalh 
dasa and presented the interesting story to his people. Though the 
Saluvas ruled the Empire for a short time, yet the contribution to 
the Telugu literature under their patronage is considerable, when 
compared with that of the previous dynasty which held sway for a 
century and a quarter. The influence of the Telugus in the Vijaya- 
nagara court became inevitable by this time for the following 
x'easons. 

1. The capital of the Vijayanagara Empire was not in the heart 
of the Kannada country and it was in the border line between the 
two great linguistic areas even from the beginning of its foundation. 

2. The extension of the Empire into the Southern districts and 
towards the West Coast had always been a hurdle-race for the Vija- 
yanagara monarchs, and this occupation had never been as effective, 
as that of the Eastern tracts up to the Bay of Bengal. 

3. That portion of the Empire comprising the modern Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah and Nellore districts, and some portion of the Anan- 
tapur district, which are mainly of Telugu-speaking tracts, had been 
under the Andhra domination till the extinction of the Andhra 
Empire of the Kakatiyas. 

4. By the end of the fourteenth century, Telugu poets of great 
eminence, who hailed from those districts produced already a con- 
siderable part of the best Telugu literature, and, as a natural con- 
sequence thereof, the Telugu muse, not in a surreptitious style but 
in a stately fashion, made her way into the Royal court of the Vija- 
yanagara and occupied a high pedestal from the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. 

THE TULUVAS— THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU 
LITERATURE 

It is a simple matter of fact that the Telugu literature under the 
Tuluva dynasty and its successor, the Aravidu dsmasty, has grown 

2. Sources of Vijayanagara KGbtory, page 83. 
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remarkably rich and known for its romantic turn and range of 
subject. The age of translation drew to a close and the three great 
epics and most of the puranas were already translated by that time. 
Even during the period of the early Tuluvas, Nandi Mallayya and 
Ghanta Singayya, the two poets jointly translated V arahapuranam 
and dedicated that work to Narasimharaya, the father of Krishna- 
devaraya. He was described as a scion of Tuluva family and a great 
generalissimo of Saluva Narasimha. The two poets translated Pra- 
hodhaehandrodayam, the Sanskrit drama, into Telugu poetry like 
their predecessor Pina Viranna, who translated Sakuntalam like- 
wise. Viranarasimha, the first Tuluva Emperor was not known to 
have patronised any Telugu poet but to his brother and successor 
Krishnaraya that the Telugu literature owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude. The age of Krishnaraya is known as the Augustan age 
of Telugu literature. The Empire grew in strength and splendour. 
The Emperor was an accomplished monarch. The Telugu poets 
from Nannaya (the poet-laureate of Eijarajatiarendra) to Peddana 
(the poet-lameate of Krishnaraya) have all from time to time, 
translated the epics and puranas, so much so, that Telugu lite- 
rature had already become copious in that branch. The needs of 
the common people were fulfilled in that respect. They wanted a 
new theme to delight their minds and Peddana was the product of 
the times. He was called the ‘ Andhra Kavitapitamaha ’, the grand- 
father of Andhra poetry. His influence in the court was so 
great, and the esteem of the Emperor for him was so enormous, 
that Krishnarasra took the poet along with him, in his Kalinga cam- 
paigns, and granted Kokata-Agraharam from the banks of the 
Kistaa during his march against the Gajapati.® Not only was he 
chosen as a poet-laureate, but also appointed as a provincial sub- 
ordinate by the Emperor.^ 

Peddana wrote Manucharitra which describes the birth of 
Svarochisha manu. The episode is taken from Markandeya purana 
and the poet improved upon it and almost made it his own. From 
religion to romance, from imitation to imagination, from narration 
to description and from ethics to aesthetics, the Telugu literature 
assumed a new shape and had been completely metamorphosed 
and Peddana was the literary dictator of the day and his work the 
literary model of the succeeding ages. The Prabandha period in 


3. Epigraphical Report, Southern Circle; page 143. (No. 623 of appendix B.) 

4. Epigraphical Report from 1921. Para 50. Melpadi Inscription. 
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Telugu literature was inaugurated with the production of Manu- 
charitra. 

The emperor Krishnaraya was an accomplished scholar, in San- 
skrit and Telugu and he wrote his ‘ magnum opus ’ Amuktamalyada 
in Telugu. In an introductory stanza of that work, he gave a num- 
ber of works written by him in Sanskrit. The emperor was a 
staunch Vaishnava. He described in his work the love of Amuk- 
tamdlyadd towards Ranganatha, the sacred deity at Srirangam. She 
was brought up by Vishnuchitta, a pious Vaishnava Brahman, who 
prayed the god Sriranganatha, to accept his lovelorn daughter as his 
bride and Sriranganatha graciously married her. But the book is 
very important to the South Indian historian in more than one res- 
pect. The colophons of the work, are veritable goldmines of histori- 
cal information. He described, therein, all his conquests, concisely 
and chronologically and revealed himself not only as an emperor- 
poet but also a great historian. He painted on the canvas of 
South Indian History, vivid pictures of Vaishnava customs and 
manners in the South, and in Canto IV of the work, he gave an 
elaborate disquisition on political philosophy disclosing his views 
on general polity. The book is not only an embodiment of deep 
scholarship but also an emblem of literary craftsmanship. The 
language is terse and the diction complicated. Kannada words are 
frequently used : — 

In the court of Krishnaraya flourished the ‘ Astadiggajas,’ the 
eight elephants who supported the world of (Telugu) literature. 
They were said to be : — 

1. Allasani Peddana. 

2. Nandi Timmana. 

3. Ayyalaraju Ramabhadrakavi. 

4. Dhurjati. 

5. Mallana. 

6. Pingali Suranna. 

7. Ramaraja Bhushana. 

8. Tenali Ramakrishna Kavi. 

The last three poets did not write any work during the time of 
Krishnaraya and perhaps, they were very young in that period. 
These would be dealt with under the Aravidu dynasty. 

Next to Peddana, the great poet was Timmana, the author of 
Pdrijdtdpaharanam vhich was dedicated to Krishnaraya. It was 
written in a sweet style and elegant imagery. He described in it 
8 
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the love of Krishna towards his pert and jealous spouse 
Satya. Himself an ardent lover of that obdurate wife, Krishna had 
to extricate himself from many a delicate predicament to please 
that queen. Narada placed him in an embarrassment. He made 
him present the celestial flower to Rukmini. This evoked jealousy in 
the mind of Satya and the story of P&rijatdpahamnam is the conse- 
quence. If Rukmini had to satisfy herself with a single flower 
brought by Narada and presented to her by her husband, Satya 
had the singular fortune of having the entire tree planted in her 
palace by her much-devoted husband, and had thus come out suc- 
cessful in the triangular fight between herself, her husband, and 
Rukmitjd. It seems that Satya rudely spurned Krishna when 
he went to her to appease her anger, and Timmana, describes the 
incident in a very beautiful manner. Krishna bore the insult very 
coolly and is calmly said to have addressed his wife “ O dear, I do 
not mind the kick. But I feel very poignantly that thy tender 
foot should have ached by conaing in touch with my stony head.” 

Another great poet of the time was Radhamadhava Kavi. His 
original name was Yellanarya. But he had come to be known as 
Radhamadhava Kavi after he wrote Radhamadhavam and pleased 
the Karnata Emperor by his exhibition of great poetical talents 
thereby. He also wrote Vishnumayavilasam and Tarakabrahma 
Rajiyam. The latter was dedicated to Nanja Timmarsu one of the 
subordinates of Achyutaraya. 

Before we complete the development of Telugu literature 
dming the reign of Krishnaraya we have to make mention of some 
of the Viceroy-poets of the time. Of them the most important was 
Nadindla Gopa, a nephew of Saluva Timmarsu, the prime minister of 
Krishnadevaraya. Gopa was the governor of Kondavidu. He 
wrote Krishm-ArjuTiasamvadam. In the introduction of the work 
he gave an account of the family. The Nadindla family held very 
important positions of office under Krishnaraya, and Appa, the 
brother of Gopa was the Governor of Gutti. Mallana composed 
Rdjasekharacharitram and dedicated it to Appa. 

The influence of the Kannada Court and the contact of the Kan- 
nada language is felt on Telugu literature. The poets like 
Nachanasoma and Palakurki Somanatha and others used Kannada 
words in their poetry to some extent and the frequency of such 
usuage has become more conspicuous in the poetry of the Prabandha 
period. Krishnaraya pro'fusely used Kannada words in his work. 
Not only Kannada words were used but also the Hindustani or 
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Persian vocabulary is resorted to, on account of tHe intercourse with 
the Mohammadan culture. Peddana used a number of such words 
in Manucharitra and we can trace them in the later compositions of 
the Vijayanagara period. 

THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY 

Telugu literature from the middle of the sixteenth century 
onwards shows a distinct departure from that previous age and 
begins to move abruptly away from the established convention of the 
period. The change may be sudden but it is a logical sequence and 
a natural corollary of the changes which had already taken place. 
From the puranas and their entire translation, the poets went a 
step further. They took simple episodes from the puranas and 
developed them into descriptive stories. This happened till the 
end of the reign of Krishnaraya. Afterwards the poets took 
insignificant relies or little known threads of stories from the 
puranas and wove them into fine literary fabrics. Vasucharitra 
written by Ramaraja Bhushana is the literary prototype and pattern 
of all succeeding Telugu for nearly two centuries. Poet 

after poet imitated Ramaraja Bhushana in style and sentiment, 
to such an extent that the later hdvyas are generally known 
as Pilla Vasucharitralu or progeny of Vasucharitram. As the 
name of the poet indicates, he adorned the court of Ramaraya, 
the de facto Emperor under Sadasiva. The story of Vasu- 
charitra is simple. Girika is a daughter born to Suktimati 
(river) by her husband Kolahala (Mountain) . The child, grew up 
into a beautiful girl and Vasu, hearing of her captivating charms, 
falls in love with her. The father of the girl hears of it and finally 
gives her away in marriage to King Vasu. Though the story is 
thus very simple, the poet brought to bear upon this trifling theme, 
a depth of scholarship and an extraordinarily vivid imagination, 
producing a monumental literary work of a very high order. His 
idea of a theme for a kdvya is stated as follows. Mere stories of 
imagination resemble those of false precious stones. Stories of days 
gone-by are like those precious stones found as they are. But stories 
of old, embellished with poetic decoration resemble those precious 
stones which are cut by diamonds.^^ In our opinion, the poet cared 
both for sound and sense, form and fact, and being a great musician 
himself, it is said that he wrote Vasucharitra in such a way that the 
verses can easily be set to music. Incidentally, it may be stated, 
that he is a non-Brahmin Hindu poet hailing from a middle class 
family, and from hereafter, we can come across more of his class 
who are still some of the bright stars that shine in the firmament 
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of Telugu letters. The Brahmin monopoly of Telugu scholarship 
and Telugu poetry, had a rude shock and we have a host of “ chatu 
verses in Telugu describing wordy warfare between the Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin poets, who flourished in the Vijayanagara court 
at this time. The Brahmin poet had always an occasional sting 
against his brother non-Brahmin poet for his alleged inferior 
literary output, and Tenali Ramakrishna, another great poet of the 
age, figured much in these literary duels. Even the author of Vasu- 
charitra could not escape itj and perhaps he had to fare very badly 
in such contests. 

The next great poet of the age is Pingali Suranna. He was an 
exact contemporary of Shakespeare and likewise wrote KalapurnO'- 
dayam^ which resembles the ‘ Comedy of Errors.’ The purana is the 
sheet anchor of Telugu poetical compositions in some form or other 
and even Ramaraja Bhushana falls victim at times, as he could not 
but turn to the purana for his theme. But Suranna broke the 
shackles of contemporary literary conventions and wrote a new story 
entirely different from that of any known one either from an epic or 
a purana. It is an original story by itself. The story of the plot, 
though very complicated is succinctly stated as follows : Rambha, 
the voluptuous dancer in the court of Indra loves Nalakubara and 
boasts of her beauty and of her love for him. She thinks that her 
love towards him is so ardent that none can separate her from her 
lover. But there is the inevitable Narada, the divine ambassador, 
who predicts that Rambha will soon be disillusioned. A false Ram- 
bha and Nalakubara will arise in Kalabhashini and Manikandhara, 
who play the role of ‘double’ to Rambha and Nalakubara. Mani- 
kandhara becomes Nalakubara and loves Rambha. Kalabhashini 
becomes Rambha and is loved by Nalakubara. They fall in love 
with each other. Thus the false and the true meet with each other 
and many a comic situation is created. The spell will be broken 
finally and to their dismay they realise the folly of each other. The 
whole story is a fine imagination of the poet and Kaldpur^dayam 
is still a very entertaining Telugu kdvya. The great conspicuous 
feature of the work is its dramatic character with full of dialogues 
though it is written in a prahandha form. With a little change the 
whole book can easily be transformed into a drama. The two other 
works of Suranna are also worthy of special notice. Raghavapanda- 
viya, a dvarthi Kavya, is the second of its kind but best of all such 
compositions so far available in Telugu literature. Verses are com- 
posed in such a way that they are capable of affording two mean- 
ings, one applicable to the story of the Ramayana, and the other to 
that of the Mahabharata, and the story is interwoven in such a way 
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that the whole book carries with it, the two stories in a continuous 
way. It may be said that it is only a type of literary acrobatism. But 
the cardinal feature of the composition is its simple, and symphonic 
style which attracts its reader but not repel him from following the 
two stories with as little effort as possible. The other work is called 
Prabhavati Pradyumnam. Here the story is from the purana, but the 
fertile brain of the poet furnishes it with a form which is altogether 
a new one. The story deals about the marriage of Prabhavati with 
Pradyumna. The former is the daughter of Vajranabha who is a 
demon, and whose valour, even Indra could not face. So the Gods 
conspire to put an end to Vajranabha’s power and as none other than 
demons can enter into the citadel of Vajranabha, Suchimukhi a 
swan is created for the purpose and she enters into the palace of 
Vajranabha. She creates love in Prabhavati for Pradyumna and 
speaks of a dramatic troupe of Bhadra. Pradyumna enters into the 
capital in disguise with the troupe of Bhadra and meets Prabhavati. 
Love triumphs over racial animosity. The father of Prabhavati is 
killed and she is married to Pradyumna. 

The chief characteristics of Suranna’s poetry are (1) the style 
is simple and euphonic; (2) the plot arrests the attention of the 
reader ; (3) the characters pulsate with life ; (4) description is re- 
placed by dialogue, and (5) the whole story can be transformed 
into drama with a little adjustment. 

Another great poet of the age was Tenali Ramakrishna. He 
wrote Udbhataradhya Charitram and Pandurangamahatmyam and 
the latter is regarded as one of the Panchamahakavyas in Telugu. 
He was known only as a court jester to the common people, but the 
cultured know him as a great poet of the times. It is said that he 
was a staunch Saiva in the beginning but became afterwards an 
ardent Vaishnava. He is known for his extraordinary flow of dic- 
tion and a very terse style. 

The volume of Telugu literature under the Aravxdu dynasty is 
the product, strange it may seem, of the aftermath of the battle of 
Talikota. Vasucharitram, the best book of the period was composed 
in 1570 A.D. Though the empire had a political reverse on the 
battlefield, the banner of the crescent was never hoisted permanently 
on the fortified walls of the Vijayanagara capitals, though it may be 
either at Vijayanagara or Penugonda or Chandragiri. The Moham- 
madan was never able to have an effective sway over the Hindu 
soil and so the religious and cultural edifice, which has been so 
zealously reared and guarded by the Hindu monarchs and their 
subjects, never gave way to the sledge hammer of the Muhammadan 
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inroads. So much so, the Vijayanagara empire was never conquer- 
ed on that battlefield and though the capital had to be moved from 
Vijayanagara to Penugonda and, thence to Chandragiri owing to the 
exigencies of the times, the court flourished in all its usual splen- 
dour. Hence Telugu literature, instead of showing any signs of 
decay,, developed with reinforced vigour. 

, THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELUGU POETRY ■ 

The Ndyahas of Tanjore and Madura 

It will be inappropriate to ignore the development of Telugu 
literature under the Nayakas of Tanjore and Madura, who were the 
viceroys of Tuluva and Aravidu emperors, when we give a sketch of 
Telugu literature under the Vijayanagara empire. Whatever may be 
the political vicissitudes of the two Nayaka kingdoms, the Nayakas 
gave a fillip to the growth of the Telugu literature and they seem 
to have vied with their masters in this respect. Political decay had 
already set in and with it social degeneration followed. The 
viceregal courts became the beehives of the erudite and voluptuous 
courtesan of the day. The Nayakas delighted themselves in their 
company. They revelled in all sorts of aesthetic pleasures 
and carnivals of the flesh. Literature is naturally the mirror of 
the times. The Tanjore Nayakas delighted themselves in theatri- 
cals and we find that innumerable Yakshaganams, Koravangis, and 
Jakkinis written either by Nayakas or their court poets. The above 
three named classes of works resemble dramas and though they are 
not written in the form prescribed for a drama in Sanskrit poetics, 
yet they contain all the essentials of the drama, with characters and 
dialogues and scenario. The Yakshagana is the cardinal feature of 
the Nayaka literature. As they are intended for the masses they 
are composed in simple style, interspersed with song and comic 
scenes, and it was said that Raghunatha, the great Tanjore Nayaka 
composed more than two hundred dramas of the Yakshagana 
pattern.^ 

The theme selected by the poets of the southern school, belong 
to the type of the so-called eternal triangle — wife, husband and lover. 

5. We know of an instance where such dramas, were actually staged even 
during the time ^ri Krishnaraya. A drama called Tayikunda Natakam was 
actually staged. Nattuva Nagayya and a daughter of Nattuva Timmaya who 
was a *patrr (temple dancing girl) were connected with the performance of 
this drama and rewarded with a gift of land. Vide 558 Appendix B. Epigraphi- 
cel E^ort for BiS. 
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The story of Radha’s love for Madhava, the elopement of Tara with 
Chandra, the illicit love of Indra for Ahalya, the amorous 
advances of a step-mother towards a step-son as in the case of Chit- 
rangi, the young wife of the old king Rajanarendra towards Sarah- 
gadhara the son of the king by his first queen, are some of the un» 
edifying themes that were selected by the poets for their plots. The 
aesthetic tendency of the previous prahhanda literature degenerat- 
ed into an erotic nature. Sdrangadham charitramu of Chamakura 
Venkata kavi, Ahalydsankmndanamu of Venkata Krishnappa 
Nayaka and Tdrd Sasdnkavijayamu of Venkatapati, are the typical 
works for illustration of the above tendency. 

The chief characteristic feature of the style they employed, is 
simplicity and symphony and can easily be comprehended by both 
the scholar and layman. They cared more for the effect than for 
the form and in most cases disregarded the strict grammatical con- 
ventions. The Madura school is known for its largest contribution 
to prose literature. Vijayarangachokkandtha and Ananta Bhupala 
take the lion’s share in the matter. 

The most noticeable feature of the southern school is the liter- 
ary democracy of the period. The literary plutocracy is the charac- 
teristic feature of the state of Telugu letters, but the southern school 
established the literary democracy in which, man and woman, Brah- 
min and non-Brahmin, prince and pauper, master and subject, alike 
mingled together and contributed to the growth of the literary 
wealth of the Andhras. 

A list of the poets, both major and minor who flourished under 
each dynasty, with the books written and firms of their publication, 
is attached to this sketch, which is an indispensable part of the same. 
The list is elaborate but not exhaustive, but it gives a fair glimpse 
into the vast range of the subject. The variety and the vastness of 
the Telugu literature under the Vi jayanagara period can easily be 
judged by the number of the poets and the nature of the works 
written. 
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Vijayanagara and Jainism 


By 

Mr. Shripad Rama Sharma, M.A., 

Professor of History , WilUngdon College ^ Sangli. 

The more one studies the history of Vijayanagara the more one 
realises the “ Never to be forgotten ” character of that “ Forgotten ” 
empire. Much water has followed through the Tungabhadra since 
Sewell and Suryanarayanrao wrote. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
Rev. Heras and Dr. Saletore have opened up new vistas and further 
revealed the vastness of the glory that lies buried among the ruins 
of Hampi. For lovers of Karnatak and the New India that is being 
born in every province to-day Vijayanagara is no longer a faint 
memory, but a deep inspiration. The purpose of this sexcentenary 
Commemoration Volume, I take it, is to throw light upon the 
myriad faces of that diamond which we call Vijayanagara. I pro- 
pose, in the course of this article, to focuss the reader’s attention 
on one important aspect, often overlooked, of the glory that was 
Vijayanagara. 

KARNATA DHARMA 

Just as in later times the great Shivaji tried to spread Mahd- 
rdshtra-dharma in the four corners of his world, so did the rulers 
of Vijayanagara try to uphold Karndta Dharma in the heart of the 
peninsula in the plenitude of their power. In the eyes of the Maho- 
medans they were the champions of Hinduism, but in reality, they 
were custodians of the Kamata tradition. Their conflict with the 
Moslem kingdoms was political rather than religious ; they tolerated 
Islam within their own jurisdiction, employed Muslims in their own 
service and patronised them in several ways. Muslims were not 
hated as Muslims. The same was their attitude towards all other 
faiths and creeds. Within Karnata itself there were at least three 
great sects, Vaishumva, Vira Saiva and Jaina^ which claimed the 
allegiance of vast numbers of its population. These had not always 
been at peace with one another. History records mutual persecu- 
tions — ^least on the part of the Jains — ^and the attempts at suppres- 
sion of the rising by the ruling religion. But a careful reading of 
history will show that toleration rather than persecution was in the 
spirit of our tradition : it is a long history of toleration disturbed by 
short-waves of persecution, rather than a long history of persecution 
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broken by a few interludes of toleration. And Vijayanagara was 
no blind champion of a selected creed, but the conservator of our 
best traditions. Hence it is we find that Muslims and Christians, 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, Lingayats and Jains, whether they 
were in a minority or majority, alike lived in amity being treated 
with equal tolerance and interest by their rulers. The patronage 
of the Jainas, set down below, at the hands of the Hindu rulers of 
Vijayanagara was typical of their general attitude and policy.^ 

BHAKTAS AND BHAVYAS 

An inscription of Bukkaraya I dated c. 1368 A.D.^ states, 
During the time of Sri Bukkaraya, dispute having arisen between 
the Jainas and the Bhaktas (Vaishnavas) , the blessed people 

(Jainas) , of all the nadus .having made petition to Bukkaraya 

about the injustice done by the Bhaktas, the king, taking the 

hand of the Jains and placing it in the hand of the Sri Vaishnavas 

of the eighteen nadus, including dchdryas of the places, and 

declaring (at the same time) that there was no difference between 
the Vaishnava-darsana and the Jaina-darsana decreed as follows : — 

“ This Jaina-darsana is as before entitled to the five great musi- 
cal instruments and the Kalasa. If loss or advancement should be 
caused to the Jaina-darsana through the Bhaktas, the Vaishnavas 
will kindly see as loss or advancement caused to their own (darsana) 
The Sri Vaishnavas will kindly, to this effect, set up a Sdsana in 
all the bastis of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and moon 
endure the Vaishimvas will continue to protect the Jaina darsan. 
The Vaishnavas and Jainas are one (body) : they must not he 
viewed as different/^^ 


1. “The national movement which gave rise to Vijayanagara,” says Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, “was comprehensive and embraced a defence of all 
that was Hindu against Mussalman — ^including Jainism which received pro- 
tection and patronage. The sovereigns' of this family, although each one had 
his own persuasion, adopted religious compromise as their civil policy.” 

Some contributions to S. India to Indian culture, pp. 298-299. 

2. Epigraphia Carnatika, 11 SB. 344. 

3. Cf. “For an empire rxiled by one head,” said Akbar (according to 
Bartoli) , ‘ It was a bad thing to have the members divided among themselves, 
and at variance, one with the other. We ought, therefore, to bring them all 
into one, but in such a fashion that they should be one and all, with the great 
advantage of not losing what is good in one religion, while gaining whatever 
is better in another. In that way honour would be rendered to God, peace 
would be given to the people, and security to the Empire/^ 

V. A, Smith, Akbar, pp. 211-212. 
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The details given of the administration of this highly interest- 
ing edict seem to show that Biikkaraya was even partial to the 
Bhavyas, as the Jainas were called, and threw the burden of their 
protection upon his own co-religionists, the Bhaktas or Sri Vaish- 
'Q,avas.^ 

FURTHER ADVANCE OF JAINISM 

The advancement of Jainism further under Vijayanagara is 
illustrated by another inscription at Sravana Belgola. It describes 
Bhimadevi, the queen of Devaraya I, as a disciple of the Jaina guru 
Abhinava-charukirti Pajjditacharya, and records the installation 
of the image of Santinatha in the Mangai Basti of Belgola.® This 
instance is the more instructive as it indicates the attitude, not 
merely of the enlightened kings in the former case, but the active 
association with Jainism of a queen despite the traditional con- 
servatism of her sex. 

The employment of Jainas in high service is perhaps best 
exemplified in Irugapa — danianayaha the general of Harihara II. 
Irugapa appears to have been a staunch Jaina. His father Chaichapa, 
had been Harihara’s general before him, an epigraph® on the 
lamp pillar of the Gana-gitti (oil-woman’s) temple at Hampi 
speaks of his services to the cause of his religion : he was a fol- 
lower of Sinhanandi and built the Kuijta-Jinalaya at Vijayanagara : 
he is also described as the author of the Jaina lexicon N&mrtha- 
Ratnamala. Even a distant inscription at Gonjeevaram proclMms 
Irugapa’s endowment of a Jaina temple for the benefit of Bukka- 
raya 11, son of Harihara II.”'’^ 

The continuation of the same policy and patronage is amply 
illustrated in epigraphs scattered throughout the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara. For example, in South Kanara, at Mui^abidri an inscrip- 
tion in the Gurugala Basti records a grant of Bukkaraya II f 
another under Devaraya II alludes to the grant of one Kolaga of 
paddy on every bullock-load coming into the town of Basrur.® 
Although this ruler is described as “the tree of heaven to the 


4. Cf. Heras, the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I p. ^9. 

5. Epigraphia Carnatifca, H L.B. 337. 

6. Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, I, pp. 156 ft. 

7. Epigraphia Indica VH, pp. 115-116. 

8. Eangaeharya, Imcriiptions of the Madras Presidency, II Sk. 116. 

9. Ihid. Sk. Zl. 
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Brahmanas/’^^ he caused a temple (chaityalaya) to be built to the 
Arhat Parsvanatha who rules over the empire of all knowledge 
and who well knew how to proclaim the Syadvada-vidyd, in the 
Pdnsupdri bazaar at Vijayanagara.’'^^ 

Last but not the least, might be mentioned the great Krishna- 
devaraya endowment among others (both, Brahmanical and Jaina) 
to the Trailokanatha Jinalaya^-'*^ in the Chingleput district. 

JAINISM AND FEUDATORIES 

Space does not permit further dilation on the state of Jainism 
in the outlying parts of the empire. There is fascinating evidence 
in the Jaina monuments and epigraphs of Karkal and Mudabidri, 
for instance, in the South Kanara district. They bear testimony 
to the progress and achievements of that religion under the Vijaya- 
nagara as well as its feudatories, like the Wodeyars of Karkal, the 
chowters of Mudabidri, the Bangars of Nandvar, the Ajalars of 
Aldangadi, the Mulars of Bailangadi and the Savants of Mulki. 
This province was distinguished from the rest of Karnatak by the 
name of Tulum, 

An inscription in the Hosa Basti of Mudabidri speaks of 
*‘Sriman Muhamandalesvara Jinadasa Salmalla Mahivallabha as 
ruler of Tuluva comprising Haiva-Konkan, adorned with the city 
of Suvarnapuri with his capital at Nagim which was as it were its 
tilaka.”^'^ The rulers of this country are often referred to as 
“ Worshippers of the Three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Understand- 
ing, Right Action)'’ 'Tmplanters of the Flag of Jainism/' and 
“Builders of golden temples, erectors of the golden Kalasa^ con- 
secrators of jewelled gold and silver images of Jina, etc.”^^ Beau- 
tiful descriptions of Jaina centres like Gersoppa and Mudabidri 


10. Hultzsch, op. cit, p. 166. 

11. Ihid., p. 164, 

12. Rangacharya, op. cit., p. 375 ; Madras Epigraphieal Report, 1901, p. 188. 

P. Mangesh Rao, Inscriptions in the Hosa Basti of Mudabidri, Karnatak 
Sammelan Report XII, 1927, p. 158. 

<p «a 6 -6 

Ibid., p. 160. 




(Copyright— Archaeological Survey o/ India.) 
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are also frequently met with, ‘' Who can describe the charms of the. 
city of Gersoppa ? ” asks one ; “ full of resplendent towers, palaces, 
Jaina houses, “Who has the tongue?” asks another, “to 

sing the glory of Vei^upura where women are true to their lords, 
and men are ever engaged in the study of Jaina Mstms and wor- 
shippers find recreation in giving gifts and performing Puja, and 
where even children are enthusiastic in their adherence to 
dhama.”^® 


CONCLUSION 

This has by no means been either a comprehensive or an ex- 
haustive study of Jainism in the Vijayanagara empire. No men- 
tion has been made of either Jaina arts, architecture or literature. 
These certainly flourished under very benign influences. The 
wonderful Jaina structures of Mudabidri and Karkal in South 
Kanara belong to this glorious period. Works of the type of Kha- 
gendramanidarpana, Dharmandtha purdna^ Sahddnusdsanay etc., 
also appear to have been produced by writers of this age. The 
decline of the Jainas was a concomitant of the decline and 
fall of Vijayanagara, though Jainism survived for a longer period 
under its far-flung feudatories. The expansion of Jainism in the 
Karnatak had been due in no small measure to its actual adoption 
or active patronage at the hands of a great number of Kannada 
rulers, both great and small, during nearly a thousand years from 
200 A.D. to 1200 A.D. The Kadamhas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, the Kalachuris and the Hoysalas among the 
greater, and the Silahars, the Rattas, the Changalvas and the 
Wodeyars (of South Kanara) among the smaller had all their 
share in fostering this ancient faith in our province. Vijayanagara 
took up this tradition like most other traditions at Karnataka and 
cherished it to the benefit of both itself and Jainism. 


(drido Ibid. p. 153. 

A 

srauilotteiOrtioBj Ibid, p. 152. 
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Vijayanagara Paintings from the temple at Lepakshi * 

By 

Mr. C. Sivaeamamurti, M.A., 

Archceological Assistant, Government Museum, Madras. 

In a temple, whose glory has now become a matter of history 
or a piece of favourite old-time gossip but whose entirely different 
reality to-day is manifest in its decay and neglected solitude in an 
unfrequented corner of a district which once formed the heart of 
a glorious empire that gladdened the people with its smile of plenty 
that can hardly by us be now imagined, who can but see its shrivel- 
led up gloom and parched desolation, there is on the ceiling almost 
everywhere a plethora of line and paint revealing the very interest- 
ing but little studied art of Vijayanagara that is so important to the 
student of Indian art who is out to examine the transitions of classi- 
cal form in various periods right down from the Pallava period and 
individually the art of that particular period. 

Lepakshi, in the Hindupur Taluq of Anantapur district, m&y 
now be termed an insignificant village — one of the many hamlets 
that wear a mournful countenance in that arid district. But, Le- 
pakshi had its day. It was a centre of trade and pilgrimage in the 
palmy days of the Vijayanagara Emperors when Virupanria Naik 
fostered that town and its smroundings as one of the chirfs repre- 
senting the emperor. He and his brother Viraiina Naik were in fact 
the makers of Lepakshi. 

On a small rocky hillock there stands the sacred shrine of 
Bapanasesvara believed to have been established by sage Agastya, 
himeslf. The humble cell that sheltered the sacred emblem of &va 
was developed into a temple by the untiring pious zeal of Viru- 
pappa the worthy son of Nandilakkisetti of Penukonda. 

This big structure, whose outer fortifications are now converted 
by the villagers into a common wall for the rows of miserable build- 
ings that marked the once prosperous town, and the crests of whose 
mighty towers have slowly crumbled down signifying as it were 
its fast diminishing prosperity, has yet perched as it is on the low 
raised hillock Kurmasaila the pathetic though noble sight of a 


♦Blocks lent by Mr. Ci Sivaramamnrtl 
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mighty old warrior of some ancient race holding up his head in 
spite of his infirmity (fig. 1) . 

Inscriptions of the time of Achyutaraya inscribed on the walls of 
this temple give us some particulars about the place, the holy struc- 
ture and the pious brothers who enhanced the glory of both.^ Three 
shrines are mentioned in the inscriptions. The shrine of Siva faces 
that of Vishpu while further up in the centre is the sanctum of Sri 
Virabhadra the patron deity of the Naik brothers. They thus form, 
a triangle with a common mandapam in the centre the ceiling of 
which has on it pamted an extraordinarily big figure of Virabhadra 
with his devotees Virupanna beside him. 

Speaking of this temple Mr. A. H. Longhurst has made the fol- 
lowing observations.^ “ The most interesting and beautiful part of 
the building is the large hall or mandapa in front of the shrine. 
This contains over sixty large sculptured stone pillars and a painted 
ceiling. The central pillars bear almost life-size representations of 
musicians and dancers, carved with much spirit and freedom, the 
outer rows being ornamented with equally well executed, but 
smaller, figures. Unfortunately all the most interesting pillars 
have been defaced with the usual red and white colour wash. The 
whole ceiling (including the stone beams and bracket, capitals sup- 
porting the roof) was originally painted. Much of the painting 
still remains, but it is very decayed and damp. The xmder surfaces 
of the roof slabs between the cross beams, still contain numerous 
large paintings of scenes from the Mahabharata, and the Purapas. 
A few of the figures show a considerable amount of mastery over 
the arts of drawing and painting. But, taken as a whole, the work 
is distinctly poor and uninteresting”. 

During my recent sojourn in the Anantapur district* I visited 
this temple of which so faithful a picture has been presented by Mr. 
Longhurst. The most interesting and beautiful part of the building 
is no doubt the mandapa adjoining the ixmer gopura and the rather 
narrow ardhamandapa. This nityaman^apa is quite a charming 
piece of work with dancing figures, drummers and divine musi- 
cians carved on every pillar. The figures of Brahma playing the 
drum, Tumburu thrumming the strings of the vina, Nandikes- 
vara playing the hufiukka, a dance master, one of the immortals, 
sounding the cymbab, a divine danseuse, may be Rambha, dancing, 
and a prominent figure of Siva in the pleasant anandatapdava atti- 

1, Epigraphical Annual Report. 1912-13. 

2. Archaeological Annual Report. 1912-13. 

* I am thankful to Mr. Kondappa, the President of the Hindu Religious 
Endowment Board, whose kind help made my tour in Anantapur a success. 
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tude are amongst the noteworthy sculptures adorning the pillars 
that beautify the mandapa. It is indeed no fault of Mr. Longhurst 
that he has not described the inner mandapa between the three 
main shrines which contains elegant carvings of Gajantakamurti, 
Tandavaganapati, Durga and two figures of ideal man and woman 
as conceived by the sculptor. The sanctum is closed for all but 
Hindus, and had he been inside, the lover of the beautiful that Mr. 
Longhurst is, he surely would have never missed describing them. 

The decay and damp that Mr. Longhurst speaks of in the case 
of the paintings is only in the narrow corridor to the back of the 
main shrines. The paintings there are hopelessly decayed and ir- 
retrievably spoilt by exposure to weather. These are painted on 
the roof slabs through the interstices of which rain water has trickl- 
ed down to spoil the paintings for ever. It is however somewhat 
of a solace to know that these are not the best of the paintings in 
this temple. There is something of a tone of irony and sadness in 
the spectacle presented by the adjoining unfinished mandapa whose 
sculptured figures, described by Mr. Longhurst as very good in 
workmanship, from their position on the pillars are the lonely 
witness of this sad decay. 

To the south-west of the temple there is the Somavaramandapa 
facing north the cornice of whose facade shows renmants of colour 
designs signif 3 ring the once painted condition of the ceiling which 
to-day reveals nothing but ugly water stains and swarms of bats 
that here brood over the darkness and desolation of which they are 
so significant. 

The walls of the small sanctum of Virabhadra, the ceiling of 
the Raghunatha shrine and that of the part of the mandapa adjoin- 
ing the Siva sanctuary are full of pictures, which gene- 
rally escape the eyes of those who do not care to 
scrutinize every inch of the structure in the hope of dis- 
covering some paintings. Those on the ceiling of the Vishnu shrine 
are interesting representations of the ten incarnations of Vishnu 
painted around the central panel revealing seated Vishnu. 

For one who is more attracted by line and colour than by 
relief and volume or in other words for one who is interested more 
in painting rather than in sculpture there is nothing so interesting 
in this temple as the natyaman^apa and the ardhamandapa next 
to it. The paintings that Mr. Longhurst describes as poor and un- 
interesting are only the larger ones that adorn the mandapa. Those 
in the ardhamandapa are really beautiful ones and would do cr^it 
to any skilled workman. These are perhaps the ones which elicited 
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the comment that “ a few of the figures show a considerable amount 
of mastery over the arts of drawing and painting”. But Mr. Long- 
hurst clubs all the paintings together and says that taken as a whole 
they are poor and uninteresting. The paintings that adorn the 
ardhamandapa should not be clubbed with those of the mandapa 
for any evaluation of their worth. The former are probably earlier 
than those of the mandapa and distinctly superior. A master 
craftsman has been at them and credit should be given for the 
excellent work he has done. 

We find the pendulum swinging to another and more extreme 
limit in the description of the paintings of the mandapa where extra- 
ordinary praise is lavished on performance that does not merit it. 
“ By far the most remarkable feature of this mahaman^apa, and 
indeed of the temple itself,” says the Gazetteer “ are the numerous 
life-size paintings of scenes out of the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and the Puranas with which the whole of the roof is covered. They 
exhibit wonderful mastery over the arts of drawing and colouring. 
One of the faces possesses the unusual characteristic of appearing 
to look full at the spectator from whatever point it is viewed.” 
This last is a representation of Krishna as Va^apatra^yi and the 
peculiar feature described in the Gazetteer was shown to me by the 
kind trustees of the temple as an achievement of the painter who did 
the work. But I foimd nothing so attractive about the figure or its 
looks. In fact, it was one of the many specimens of indifferent 
workmanship. 

Some, though not all, of the figures in the na^yama^^apa are 
drawn with skill and are agreeable to the eye. Though most of the 
paintings are spoiled and much of the paint fallen off there are 
some on the ceiling yet in a very good state of preservation. The mar- 
riage of Parvati, Dakshinamurti, Rama’s coronation and Krishna as 
Vatapatrasayi are among the pictures. The story of Arjuna’s pen- 
ance forms an excellent theme for a row of pictures and the painter 
has accordingly shown the various scenes beginning with a repre- 
sentation of Siva as Sukhasina, hunters and sages, Indra present- 
ing a weapon to Arjuna, Siva coming as a hunter accompanied by 
his spouse, the boar, the fight over it and the blessing that Arjuna 
receives from Mahesa. There is a graphic representation of Par- 
vati’s marriage where many sages and gods like Vishnu, Vayu and 
Agni are shown as important guests. The toUet of Parvati before 
her marriage and the scene of Siva plasdng chess with his wife are 
quite interesting. It is really a surprising thing that here we have 
a representation of the story of the calf run over by the car of a 
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Chola prince and the cow claiming and getting justice dealt unto her, 
a story which is noted as peculiar to Tiruvalur in the Tanjore dis- 
trict. This and the story of Arjuna’s penance seem to be so popular 
as themes that we find them repeated in the sculptured panels of the 
Siva temple at Penukonda. 

To the student who studies these paintings from the historical 
point of view nothing is so important as the representation of Vira- 
pannayya and Virappa with their train receiving sacred ashes from 
a Purohita standing before their tutelary deity Virabhadra, in 
whose vicinity is shown Daksha (fig. 2) . It gave me great delight 
when I identified these as the two famous brothers and I at once 
took a photograph of this figure. Though some of my photographs 
did not come off all right, it is really fortunate that this has come off 
fairly successful. 

From the dress and especially the headgear which is typically 
like that of Krishnadevaraya (bronze statue) at Tirupati and Chi- 
dambaram or that of Tirumalariya in Tirupati it is clearly seen 
that this kind of cap was popular about the time. But as we may 
see from the painting itself it is only the brothers who as chiefs 
of some eminence are shown wearing that kind of headgear. The 
rest of their retinue wear other kinds of turbans. There is a photo- 
graph taken by Father Heras of a Vijayanagar chief of about the 
time of Ach 3 mtaraya who has a similar cap on. These point to the 
fact that the cap is a type for the wear of dignitaries like the Empe- 
ror and his nobles. 

The most profitable study of paintings typical of the Vijayanagar 
period is made in the ardhamandapa where the ceiling is rich in 
excellent representations of the various forms of Siva. The first 
panel of the series shows Siva rising from the Linga and assuring 
protection to a number of devotees offering him worship. There is 
a youth near-by, who, but for the absence of Yama with a noose to 
torment him might be supposed by us to be Markendeya. Perhaps it 
is the moment after Yama was repelled that is chosen by the artist. 
The next shows Siva dancing over a demon whom he is piercing 
with his trident surrounded by sages and devotees that adore him. 
Thanks to Mr. Venkatanaranappa, who arranged for the scaffolding 
to enable me to reach the ceiling, I copied this (fig. 3) and some other 
paintings. The poise of Siva is matched only by the grace of his 
body ; and, as every student of art knows, it is the rhsffhm of move- 
ment caught in a moment of action and crystallised in a single well- 
chosen attitude or pose that enhances the artistic interest in a pic- 
ture. The calm in the placid face of the figure of Siva in this terri- 
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ble encounter with evil forces personified in the form of the demon 
crushed under his foot is a telling suggestion of the mighty glory of 
the Lord to whom no achievement is so great as to cause the slight- 
est ruffle perceptible in his countenance. 


i 



The thmd panel shows Dakshrpamurti seated on a hillock 
under a pair of vatavyksas and surrounded by sages who adore 
him. His hair is done up in the jatahhara fashion ; the vyaghra- 
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jina and yogapatta adorn his person. This panel of Dakshinamurti 
is far superior to a similar one on the ceiling of the natyamandapa 
and clearly shows how obviously coarser in workmanship the latter 
is. 

The panel coming next shows Siva in the auugralia attitude 
presenting his parasu (axe) to Chan^ikesvara, who receives it with 
the utmost humility. Between them is a funny looking dwarf of 
a gax^a blowing a long bugle. Sages and attendants afF'Shown on 
either side. This is an interesting scene from Chandesvara’s life 
and is somewhat unusual the more common representation, of his 
form in sculpture being his seated figure in the Chandesanugraha- 
murti group where Siva is shown adorning the head of this great 
devotee of his with a flower garland. 

The fifth scene represents Bhikshatana proceeding on his march 
for alms attended by a gana who carries his bowl on his head. The 
rishipatnis are shown offering him food in a state of mind where 
intense love and passion created by his singularly perfect beauty of 
form get the better of their usually calm ascetic attitude. The 
poise of Bhikshatana is as noble and majestic as that of the dwarf 
is quaint and comical. The painter has fully succeeded in his sug- 
gestive touches that enhance the obviously beautiful form of the 
ladies by infusing life palpitating with passion in their breasts. The 
calm serenity in Bhikshatana^s general bearing shows off the dig- 
nity of the master-painter who was responsible for the piece of 
work. 


Three panels coming after this represent in order Harihara- 
murti adored by sages and gods, Siva with Parvati approaching 
what appears like, and perhaps might be, Mohini, and a slightly 
fainter group of perhaps Chandrasekhara with Parvati adored by 
divine beings. The scene coming next shows &va as Kalyanasim- 
dara wedding Parvati. There is an assemblage of sages and 
women. Brahma is shown officiating as priest. It is interesting to 
compare this scene with the larger one depicting the same theme 



on the ceiling of the natyamandapa. The next is a representation 
of Tripurantaka attacking the Tripuras from his chariot the 
wheels of which are the sun and moon and the charioteer Brahma, 

One of the finest, if not the best, of the paintings here is the 
panel showing Siva (Gahgidtea)^/as -Cbwidpmsadhala appeasing 
Gowri (fig. 4) . This is a worfe&i 

whole composition, of genius 'irf' 

; tt ” 
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painter. In this there is a happy blend of action and repose, anger and 
fflim ; also of the straight line and the curve in the lines that form the 
rhythmic outline of the composition in the simple samabhahga of 
Barvati and the complex tribhahga of 6iva that already appears 
to have stepped into the boundary of atibhahga. The cause of Par- 


r) 



FIG. 4 


vati’s vexation is shown in the stream of Ganga flowing down the 
locks of 6iva where though he hid this his newly-got spouse the 
vmsxirmountable devotional power of his bhakta Bhagiratha 
brought it down willy nilly to the great embarrassment of the 
one and the angry astonishment of the other. This painting tallies 
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well with the description of Gangadhara as given in the Amsumad- 
bhedagama and Silparatna except in some minor details. The 
general description of Parvati and a special feature about her face 
virahitdnand with the look of one “ forsaken is clearly 
shown. The painter has however taken some liberty in represent- 
ing 6iva by deviating slightly from the description. The difference 
is not so much deviation as reversal of the position of hands, feet, 
and pose of Siva. The line of the Amsumadbheda “Dakshine pur- 
vahastam tu varam devyManasritam”, i.e., “the excellent front 
right hand (of Siva) should caress the face of Parvatf^ is the most 
important part of the description and is missing in the account of 
Gangadhara in every other Silpa book. The painter has rightly 
given prominence to this and shown Parvati almost as Khandita. 
The lines that form the contour of the figures herein, the expression 
in the faces of the divine pair and the general delicacy of treat- 
ment are all in perfect consonance with the nature of the theme. 

The panel coming next shows Natesa in the anandatandava 
attitude, ^iva as Vr§abharudha is painted in the adjacent panel. He 
is seated on his bull with Parvati beside him. The Nandi or bull 
has one of its four legs on the head of a dwarf. A number of devo- 
tees are shown worshipping Siva. The next panel has a represen- 
tation of Siva standing ‘as Chandrasekhara’’ adored by a noble- 
looking bearded person and a woman with jatamakuta painted on 
either side. These are perhaps Himavan and Menaka. The final panel 
on this part of the ceiling has a picture of seated Parvati with a lily 
in her right hand. She wears kuchabandha^ kintamahiita and other 
adornments and is adored by a woman standing in her vicinity. 
Part of the figure is unfortunately spoilt by weather and part 
fallen down. 

So much about the paintings on the ceiling of the ardha- 
mandapa which are the very best in this temple. On the dark and 
grimy walls of the shrine of Virabhadra there are dim paintings of 
Siva (fig. 5) in different attitudes with his attendants. One of the 
latter (fig. 6) appeared rather interesting being almost like Muchu- 
kunda, who is painted over and over again in the temple at Tiru- 
valur. Muchukunda was a great king and a greater devotee. He, 
it is, that is supposed to have brought away from heaven the five 
fig^mes of Tyagaraja (Somiasfcanda) the principal one amongst 
which is enshrined in Tiruvalur, the capital of his kingdom. The 
fact that the story of a cow and its dead calf peculiar to and of local 
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interest at Tiruvalnr is found painted here and sculptured at Penu- 
konda makes me wonder whether this figure cannot be Muchukunda 
of Tiruvalur, whose greatness as a Sivabhaktha won him a place in 
a Siva temple howevermuch it might be remote from his home. The 
queer face is characteristic of the conventional way of drawing the 
monkey so peculiar in all the representations of that animal in the 
Vijayanagar period a practice which in a more degenerate form 
continues even to-day. 

From the figures reproduced to illustrate some of the points 
discussed above, it would be quite clear that the painters of the 
Vijayanagara Emperors had an excellent sense of beautiful form 
and pose, arrangement of figures to produce good compositions and 
good colour sense to paint pleasing pictures. The lines have been 
drawn in sure and unswerving strokes and the curves suggest the 
facile way in which the brush glided on the surface. The lines that 
go to form the contours are mute testimonies to the perfect know- 
ledge of the human form that these artists possessed in abundance. 
Costumes and ornaments in these paintings have a peculiar histo- 
rical interest here apart from the artistic embellishment that these 
are intended to add. The portrait paintings of Virapanna and his 
brother with their retinue are most important from this point of 
view as well. Though the colours used here are quite simple, the 
entire colour scheme being composed of red, blue, yellow, green, 
black and white, the diffemt shades laid on without any complex 
blending, bespeak of the taste of the painter. I need not be loqua- 
cious about the skill of the Vijayanagara painter at design work, 
since I expect, and am sure of my expectation, the bit of the scroll 
of geese to talk more about that (fig. 7) . I may just add that the 
dignified and stately walk of the bird is a tour de force with the 
Vijayanagara artist. 



FIG. 7 





The Vijayanagara Paintings : Late Vijayanagara 
Paintings in the Brhadisvara Temple at Tanjore 

By 

Mr. S. Paramasivan, M.A., B.Sc., 

Archasological Chemist^ Government Museum^ Madras. 

L THE VIJAYANAGARA PAINTINGS 

1. Introduction 

In speaking of the Vijayanagara paintings, it might appear that one 
is rather on uncertain ground, for we know so little of them. On 
the other hand, it was thought that, from the 7th till about the 16th 
century A.D. the history of Indian painting was almost a blank* 
But with the discovery of paintings at Sittannavasal, Kanchipuram, 
Mamaii^^dS^j Ellora, Tirumalaipuram, Tiruvanjiku}am and Tanjore, 
it is clear that, so far at least as South India is concerned, there is 
a continuity of tradition in the art of painting from the 1st till about 
the 12th century.^ We do not know what happened to this art after- 
wards. But we have stray evidence that the art did not die away 
with the Chola art at Tanjore, and that it survived long after. For, 
even in the Brhadisvara temple there is superimposed on the beauti- 
ful early group of Chola paintings, a later group of paintings of the 
Vijayanagara period executed during the Nayak regime. And we 
find other survivals of the Vijayanagara art in a few other tefmples 
in a sadly mutilated condition. The ceiling of the temple at Tiru- 
paruttikunram, the ruined Chennakesava temple at Sdmpalle^ in 
Madanapalle taluq of the Chittoor district, the temple at Lepaksi in 
the Anantapur district, the Varadaraja temple^ at Kanchipuram and 
the temples at Hampi and Anegundi contain pictures representing 
important scenes from the Jain and Hindu mythology. 

Besides these sad remnants that remind us of the glorious days 
of Vijayanagara art, there is the independent testimony of foreign 
visitors. Domingos Paes^ who visited the city of Vijayanagara 

1. S. Paramasivan— A Note on the dating of the frescoes in the Brhadis- 
vara temple at Tanjore (Journal of Oriental Research^ Madras, Vol. IX, Part 
nr <1935), p. 363). 

2. The temple was partly destroyed by the Mughals (Vide Archseological 
Survey Annual Reports 1902-3, page 85). 

3. Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya drew my attention to these paintings. 

4. R. Sewell— Forgotten Empire (Narrative of Domingos Paes). 
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during the days of the king Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1529) de- 
scribes the palace of the king, thus: 

“ At the entrance to the door outside are two images painted 
like life and drawn in their manner which are these ; the one 
on the right is the father of this king, and the one on the left 
is of this king (Crisnarao) . The father was dark and a gentle- 
man of fine form, stouter than the son is ; they stand with their 
apparel and such raiment as they wear or used to wear, 
(pp. 28 4.- — 285) ; 
and again, 

“ On this side is designed in painting aU the ways of life of 
the men who have been here even down to the Portuguese, 
from which the king’s wives can understand the manner in 
which each one lives in his own country even to the blind and 
the beggars.” (p. 286). 

From Indian literary evidence. Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya* 
has come to the following conclusion : 

“It was customary for almost all classes of people to adorn 
their ho\ises with painted pictures. The favourite subjects 
which attracted the attention of the artists were usually stories 
from Hindu mythology for example, the churning of the milk 
ocean for nectar and the celebration of the marriage of Vi§pu 
and Laksmi, the burning of Kama by Siva and the latter’s mar- 
riage with Parvati; the marriage of Nala and Damayanti 
and the ways of such birds as swans, parrots, etc. These 
furnished themes for the artists to work upon, probably 
because the people loved to have the visible representations of 
these stories in their houses. But these had little or no attrac- 
tion to the courtesan women, whose company was sought by 
all fashionable and cultured men. They filled their drawing 
rooms and bed rooms with amorous pictures representing love 
scenes from the stories of Rati and Manmatha, Rambha and 
Nalakubara, Urvasx and Pururava, Menaka and Visvamitra, 
Gopika and Krisna.” 

There were painters at the court of Venkata II (1584-1614), 
says Fr. Heras : ® 

“ Fr. du Jarric states that there were several native painters 
at Chandragiri ; but these artists could not have approached the 

5. Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara. (pp. 
364-65). 

6. The Aravidu Dynasty, p. 486. 
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standard of the European paintings presented to the king (Ven- 
kata II) by the Jesuits.” 

These independent items of evidence are sufficient in themselves 
to show that the art of painting flourished in the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara. 

2. Historical 

In any attempt to search for paintings of this period, or to assess 
the proper value and full significance of the few paintings of this 
period that have come to light, or even to explain the paucity of 
paintings of this period, one must bear in mind the history of the 
times, especially of that preceding it. Taking first the Tamil coun- 
try, it may be stated that, during the middle of the 13th century 
A.D., the Pandyas rose to great prominence under king Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya, conquered the whole of the Chela country, which 
comprised of Tanjore, S. Arcot, N. Arcot, Chingleput and portions 
of Nellore and Cuddapah districts, expelled the Hoysalas, who held 
sway over Trichinopoly, Salem and Coimbatore districts and thus 
they conquered the entire Tamil country. Immediately after the 
death of Jatavarman, the Muhammadan invasion under Malik 
Kafur broke up the Pandyan supremacy effectively. Though the 
Muslim authority was not firmly established, the whole country was 
in unsettled condition owing to the frequent Muhammadan inva- 
sions. It was during the time of Muhammad bin Tuglak, that the 
whole of S. India, with the exception of Malabar was subjugated by 
the Muhammadans and a permanent garrison established at 
Madura. Soon after, began the troubles for the Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tuglak, and his kingdom finally broke up. In 1335, Sheriff 
Hasan Shah, who ruled at Madura, set up in independence. In 
1336, the kingdom of Vijayanagara which included a large part 
of the Telugu country was established. In 1344 the Tellingana broke 
away under the leadership of Kapaya Nayaka. About 1347, the 
centurians of the Deccan rose in rebellion under the leadership of 
Zafar Khan, who made himself king of the Deccan, and thus arose 
the Bahmani kingdom. In 1342, when Ballala III was killed in a 
warfare with the Sultans of Madura, the Hoysala country passed into 
the hands of Harihara I and Bukka I of Vijayanagara. About 1360, 
Kumara Kampana, son of Bukka I, led an invasion against the 
Sambuvarayans, who ruled over the districts of Chingleput, North 
Arcot and South Arcot, and a few years later against the Sultans of 
Madura and succeeded in driving them out. By 1380, the Vijaya- 
nagara conquest of the south was complete and the empire extend- 
ed from the river Krsna in the north to Cape Comorin in the south 
12 
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and from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. In spite of con- 
stant conflicts between the kings of Vijayanagara and the Muham- 
madan kingdoms of the Deccan, the empire finally broke up only 
long after the Battle of Talikota (1565) . 

It now seems evident that, 

1. From 1272 A.D. till 1382, the whole of S. India was con- 
stantly subjected to invasions, especially the Muhammadan ones, 
and to other political changes. 

2. The Muhammadan invasions under Malik Kafur and Muh- 
ammad bin Tuglak saw the destruction of many temples, such as 
those at Chidambaram and Srirangam and other institutions which 
might have contained paintings. This explains the abrupt break 
in the art of painting between the Chola and the Vijayanagara 
periods. 

3. If we are to look for the continuity of tradition in art of 
Indian painting, we have to look for it not in N. India and the Deccan, 
which were under the sway of the Muhammadan iconoclasts, but in 
the Tamil and the Hoysala countries, and in those Telugu districts, 
which were far removed from the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan, 
and thus quite uninfluenced by the conflicts between the Vijayana- 
gara and the Bahmani kingdoms. This explains the existence of 
Vijayanagara paintings in Hampi, Anegundi, Lepaksi, Sompalle, 
Sravana Belgola, Kanchipuram, Tanjore, etc. 

4. On account of the constant hostility between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, and on account of the cultural antagonism 
between the two races, the Muslim influence could not have affect- 
ed the art in S. India as it did in N. India under the more congenial 
atmosphere set up by Akbar which gave rise to a type of Rajaput 
art, which is a fusion between the indigenous art of India with the 
Muslim art. Thus any survival of the painting of this period in S. 
India must be pure and indigenous, 

5. The Vijayanagara kingdom is a protest against Muslim 
invasions from the north, and it was very difficult to foster the art 
of painting, which requires royal patronage in a peaceful and con- 
genial atmosphere. In spite of this, it was highly creditable that 
the kings of Vijayanagara embellished their capital with paintings 
as testified by Domingos Paes and Fr. du Jarric. They also deco- 
rated temples with paintings, of which survivals are still to be seen. 
Probably the art in the very capital met vdth terrible destruction 
after the Battle of Talikota. 
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6» The Vijayanagara kings and the viceroys and the governors 
under them were great patrons of art. This is revealed unmistak- 
ably by the number of temples that they have renovated and the 
number of temples that they have raised again (for example, the 
temples at Srirangam and Chidambaram) after their destruction 
by Malik Kafur and the army of Muhammad bin Tuglak. Many of 
these temples contain innumerable paintings, and there is hardly 
a prominent temple in S. India without them. 

One might now attempt at the reconstruction of the art of paint- 
ing of this period, and he has the following data to start from, 
namely : — 

1. The testimony of Domingos Paes testifying to the excel- 
lence of the art of painting during the days of Krsna Deva Raya 
(1509-1529). 

2. Fr. du Jarric has testified to the fact that, during the days 
of Venkata II (1584-1614 A.D.) , the art of painting had degenerated 
with the result that there was the importation of Portuguese paint- 
ers, who were encouraged at his court. (What is the cause for 
the degeneracy of the art between 1509 and 1584 ?) 

3. There are the paintings at Lepaksi (about 1535 A.D.) , at 
Sompalle (middle of 16th century A.D.) , at Anegundi (15th cen- 
tury) and of Virupaksasvami temple at Hampi. It is very difficult 
to determine the date of the paintings in the Virupaksasvami temple, 
since it underwent renovations a number of times. 

4. There are the paintings in the Varadaraja temple at Kanchi- 
puram, probably belonging to the time of Krsna Deva Raya (1509- 
1529). 

5. There is a group of Jain paintings in the Vardhamana 
temple in Jina-Kahchi near Kahchipuram, the earliest of them 
belonging to the times of Harihara II (1378-1404) . 

6. There are paintings in the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore 
and others in many South Indian temples. 

Any study of the ancient paintings has three complementary 
aspects, namely, (1) the historical, archaeological and the descrip- 
tive, (2) the artistic and (3) the chemical, so that any study could 
be complete only through the co-ordinated efforts of the historian, 
the artist and the chemist. This fact has not been so fully realised 
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in India as it has been done in the west, and it may be interesting 
to know that an American Expedition from the Harvard University 
is. coming out to' India to make such co-ordinated studies of some of 
the important survivals of Indian painting. 

3. Recent Studies op Vijayanagara Art 

In spite of these difficulties in the way of studying Indian paint- 
ings properly, Mr. T. N. Ramachandran of the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India has written an excellent monograph'^ on the temples 
at Jina-Eanchipuram and described all the paintings in the Vardha- 
mana temple. But no artist has made a thorough study of the style 
and technique as such, nor any chemist investigated into the tech- 
nique of the painting process. Mr. C. Sivaramamurti of the 
Madras Government Museum has made tracings of some of the 
paintings in the temple at Lepaksi and studied them from an artistes 
point of view. Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya has noted some paint- 
ings in the Varadaraja temple at Kanchipuram, and he has been very 
much struck by three scenes, namely, some dancing figures : a man 
with drawn bow standing in front of a woman, probably, Rama and 
Tatafca : a figure seated on a parrot, perhaps Manmatha. 
He has seen Mr. Sivaramamurti’s tracing’s from the Lepaksi paint- 
ings and he tells me that, from the point of view of technique and 
style, the paintings in the Varadaraja temple are far superior to 
Lepaksi paintings. He is also of opinion, that the paintings in the 
ruined temple at Anegundi, of which only two heads remain com- 
pare very favourably with the paintings in the Varadaraja temple. 
I have seen these Lepaksi tracings through the kindness of Mr. 
Sivaramamurti and the Vijayanagara paintings in the Brhadisvara 
temple at Tanjore. The former are far superior to the Tan j ore 
paintings in expression and in the graceful sweep of the lines. 
There is nothing in the Tanjore temple to remind one of the mar- 
vellous paintings of birds at Lepaksi. There are other paintings at 
Lepaksi, which are relatively crude and compare with the Tanjore 
paintings. A study of the paintings on the ceilings of the Virupak- 
sasvami temple at Hampi — if there are remnants still left — is 
likely to reveal the condition of the art of painting in the very capi- 
tal of the Vijayanagara empire which should have had the best 
artists under the fostering care of the emperors. For the same 
reason, the paintings at Anegundi are equally important. There 
might be paintings in the temple at Tadpatri and at Penukonda. It 

7. Tiruparuttikunram and its temples (Bulletin of the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum— New Series— General Section Vol. I, Part III, 1934). 
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is absolutely essential that in reconstructing the art of painting of 
this period, no study could be more helpful than the paintings in 
the Virupaksasvami temple and in the temple at Anegundi. Un- 
less more exhaustive studies are possible in the near future before 
the few paintings of this period, disappear through the ravages of 
time, it may not be possible to say anything definitely.* But one 
can now tentatively divide the Vijayanagara art of painting into 
three rough groups, namely : — 

Group I. Under this group come the paintings that existed in 
the city of Vijayanagara when Paes visited it. To this group can 
be added the paintings at Anegundi and in the temple of Varadaraja 
and probably those in the Virupaksasvami temple at Hampi. 

Group IL The paintings at Lepaksi and Sdmpalle. They be- 
long more or less to the same period in the opinion of Dr. Venkata 
Ramanayya. They are not so perfect as the paintings under Group I. 
It may be very useful to study the paintings on the ceilings of 
the mukha mandapam at Soihpalle temple. These paintings re- 
present scenes from the Ramayana. 

Group III. A degenerate type of art such as existed perhaps 
during the days of Venkata II and in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The paintings in the Brhadisvara temple come under this group 
which, in a more degenerate form is found in many S. Indian tem- 
ples. 

It is probable that the first group of paintings might have had some 
characteristics in common with the classical art of Indian painting, 
examples of which are to be seen as late as the 12th century in the 
Chola paintings at Tanjore. These three groups of paintings roughly 
occupy a period of about three centuries, that is, from the 15th to 
the 17th centuries. But what happened to the art from the 12th 


''^Some critics hold the view that the art of painting— when examples 
of it are few or none at all — could be reconstructed from a study of contem- 
porary sculpture. Though a comparative study of contemporary sculpture and 
painting is highly useful, though the study of sculpture might reveal some 
important sidelights on contemporary paintings, the art of painting can never 
be properly reconstructed from a study of sculpture alone. The essential 
difference in the medium of expression of the two arts should never be 
ignored. In sculpture, especially with the hard stones and metals used in 
S. India, there is rigidity and resistance to the free expression of the finer and 
delicate feelings of the artist. In the other medium with its softness and 
flexibility, the brush glides with ease in quick response to those very feelings. 
While it is difficult to give those delicate touches in the one, it is far easier 
in the other. These facts should never be ignored. 
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to the 15th century ? We have no means of knowing it. Did the 
art meet with a sad fate when the armies of .Malik Kafur and 
Muhammad bin Tuglak came to the south ? Did Vijayanagara art 
suffer much in the conflicts between the Vijayanagara empire and 
Bahmani kingdoms, so that the best type of classical art of Vijaya- 
nagara was swept away ? Are there paintings in the temple at 
Tadpatri and at Penukonda partly filling the gap ? These are prob- 
lems worthy of attention, for, classical art such as one sees as late 
as the 12th century in the Chola paintings, requires royal patronage 
and could not have disappeared so suddenly. It is likely that with 
the disappearance of the Chola rule and the consequent rise of the 
Vijayanagara empire, the classical artists, or such of those that sur- 
vived the results of Malik Kafur’s and Muhammad bin Tuglak’s in- 
vasions, got the patronage of the Vijayanagara kings, who were the 
only Hindu kings in the south. They embellished the capital with 
their paintings, the qualities of which have been well testified to by 
Paes and others. Those artists perhaps met with a sad fate in the 
massacre at Vijayanagara that followed the battle of Talikota, Or, 
with the change of the capital and the troubles that rose in the 
empire with the battle of Talikota, these artists were utterly neglect- 
ed and they disappeared. Otherwise, it is very difficult to explain 
the absence of good paintings of this period in the country. 

II. LATE VIJAYANAGARA PAINTINGS IN THE 
BRHADISVARA TEMPLE AT TANJORE 

1. Introduction 

These paintings were executed in 1646-1647® during the days of 
king Vijayaraghava Nayaka of Tanjore. Before we proceed to 
discuss these paintings, it is necessary to consider whether they can 
rightly be called the true representatives of the Vijayanagara art, 
even though they are not of the best t 5 ;Tpe. To some artists and 
art critics, the chapter on Vijayanagara history and art closes with 
the battle of Talikota in 1565 A.D. and no Vijayanagara art exists 
after that date. It may be shown from facts of history that the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara flourished even till about the middle of 
the 17th century and its influence was well felt. Let us take the 
testimony of scholars. Speaking of Venkata II (1584-1614), one of 
the Vijayanagara emperors of the Aravidu dynasty, who came to 

8. S. Paramasivan-— A Note on the dating of the frescoes in the Brhadis- 
vara temple at Tanjore (Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, VoL IX, Part IV 
(1935), p. 363.) 
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the throne about twenty years after the battle of Talikota Fr 
Heras® says : • ’ ’ 

“ Venkata II is the most illustrious sovereign of this dynasty, 
who checked the Muslim raids in the north, subdued the tur- 
bulent Nayaks in the south, caused the Rajas of Mysore to be 
firmly established in their realm strengthened his power by an 
alliance with the Portuguese and fostered literature and fine 
arts throughout his vast dominions.” 

and again, Fr. Heras says : 

“ Fine arts were likewise fostered by him (Venkata II) a 
fact which gives an aesthetic sidelight on his interesting char- 
acter.” 

Speaking of the next emperor, Rama II (1616-1630) , Fr. Heras“ 
says: 

“We have inscriptions from the beginning of his reign and 
coming from almost all the corners of the empire in which he 
is generally acknowledged as the lawful Rajadhiraja of Vijaya- 
nagara.” 

These inscriptions belong to about the first quarter of the 17th cen- 
tury and are from such distant places as Uraiyur (Triehinopoly 
District), Dindigal (Madura District) and from such districts as 
Coimbatore, Chingleput, Nellore, Kolar, etc. These facts clearly 
show that the influence of the Vijayanagara emperor was felt even 
as late as 1630, when these distant places claimed him as their sove- 
reign. It is quite clear that, if the emperor was acknowledged over 
a wide area, the arts and crafts of the emperor’s court should have 
had their influence in the south. It was more so at the court of 
the Nayak kings of Tanjore. Till the very end, they were very 
faithful to the emperors. At a time when, due to the machinations 
of Jagga Raya, Rama 11 had great difficulty in getting to the throne, 
he could always coxmt upon the loyalty and help of the Tanjore 
Nayaks. Again, when Sriranga III, the last emperor of Vijayana- 
gara tried to regain his empire in the south and met with the stout- 
est opposition from Tirumalai Naik of Madura, it was the timely in- 
timation given by the Tanjore Nayak that was of great help to 
him.i® This emperor seems also to have lived near Tanjore. Thus 

9. The Aravidu Dynasty— Introduction, p. XV. 

10. Loc. cit. p. 511 

■ ■ 11. H. Heras—Eama Deva Kaya 'U, aa unknowii emperor of Vijayanagara 
—Journal of B. & O, Research Sockty, Vol XVI (1930), p, 139. 

12. R. Satliyanatlia AiyaT'-^^SMcay of. .the ,Hayaks Maixira, p. 121 !, 
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none can doubt the fact that the art of painting imder the Nayaks 
should have been greatly influenced by the art in the court of 
Vijayanagara kings. Fiirther the ruibroken line of Nayaks, who 
were originally born and brought up in Vijayanagara should have 
continued all the original traditions of the Vijayanagara art, which 
they brought with them when they first came to Tanjore. If theme 
and subject-matter are good tests, the theme and subject-matter at 
Tanjore are the same as those mentioned in Telugu literature bearing 
on Vijayanagara art. The art at Tanjore is crude because, even 
by the time of Venkata II, the art had degenerated according to the 
observations of Fr. du Jarric. 

Of all the Vijayanagara paintings, those in the Tanjore temple 
are very important to the student of the history of Indian painting. 
There is an earlier group of paintings in this temple, belonging to 
the Chola period. They are both very different in technique and 
style, and it is worth while studying not only the difference, but also 
the probable causes that led to this difference. 

2. The Brhadisvaea Temple. 

The Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore was built by the great Chola 
king Rajaraja (985-1014 A.D.) . Simple in its design and stupen- 
dous in its proportions, it represents a glorious period in the history 
of not only Indian art and architectme, but also of Indian painting. 

The main shrine of the Brhadisvara temple occupies almost the 
centre of the western half of the inner court, which is about 100 
feet square. The Vimdna which rises over it to a height of nearly 
200 feet dominates the entire structure. “ The boldly moulded base- 
ment, the huge monolithic Nandi, the simple and tasteful-bas-reliefs 
and decorative motifs on the Vimdna and the ballustrades, the 
graceful scrdptures in the niches on the sides of the Vimdna and 
the fine chiselling which marks the entire work, including the letter- 
ing of the various inscriptions, are not equalled by anything known 
in S. India. Viewed from any angle, the effect produced by the 
whole of this wonderful structure is pleasing and impressive.”^® 

Surroxmding the central shrine or the garhhagrha, and imme- 
diately underneath the Vimana, ihere runs a very dark passage 
or Prdkdra. This passage is divided into 15 compartments. All 
the walls of these fifteen compartments, with the exception of three, 
contain paintings. There are thin coats of the lime plaster over the 
stone walls of the compartments with the Nayak or late Vijaya- 

13. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri— -The Cholas, p. 232. 
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mgara paintings on them* These are examples of • folk art which, 
in a decadent form, are found in many temples in S. India. In some 
of the compartments, notably four in number, the Vijayanagara 
paintings have peeled off or been removed by art-enthusiasts, and 
have revealed an inner and nobler layer of Chola paintings of the 
classical type of Indian art underneath. 

3.' The Vijayanagara Paintings in the Temple. 

The attention of the public has so far been drawn to the earlier 
layer of Chola paintings by Mr. S. K. Govindaswami.^'^ The outer 
layer of the Vijayanagara paintings has not received the attention 
due to it, probably because the beauty of the Chola paintings has 
drawn away all the attention to itself and the former has suffered 
by contrast. 

The subject-matter of the Vijayanagara paintings may be 
briefly stated thus : — 

1. There are scenes from Tanjore Sthalapurana in profusion 
such as the annihilation of the Asuras, including Taiijan (after whom 
the city of Tanjore is named) by Devi and Visnu in the role of 
Anandavalliamman and Nilameghaperumal. 

2. There are scenes from the lives of Saiva saints such as 
Kannappar and Chandisvara. 

3. There are scenes from Hindu mythology such as the churn- 
ing of the ocean of milk, various things that came out of it, Siva 
drinking poison, Daksa’s sacrifice and the advent of Virabhadra and 
Ravana lifting up Mount Kailasa. 

4. There are representations of Hindu gods and goddesses 
such as Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Kiratamurti, tJrdhvatandava Nataraja, 
Biksatanamurti, Bhairava, Daksinamurti, Sulapani, Kailasanatha, 
Umasahita-Chandrasekhara, Laksmi Devi, Sri Devi, Bhu Devi, 
Ganapati, Sakti Ganapati, Subrahmanya and Shanmukha. 

5. Miscellaneous scenes of general interest are present in large 
numbers, such as worship of Siva, both in the Linga and the human 
form, attendants, worshippers, life of a sage, fighters, kings (per- 
haps the Nayaks of Tanjore) with their names written below in 
Telugu characters. 

14. The frescoes of the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore— Journal of Anna- 
malai Unwersity^ Vol. II (1933), Hp. 1, p. 1. 

Chola Painting— njoumal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol I (1933), 
p, 73. 
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These paintings, though highly conventional, though less happy 
and far less perfect than the Chola paintings, are still as important 
as the latter to the student of Indian art. They depict the dress and 
jewels of the 17th century. They mark a growing interest in the 
study of Sthalapurana. They represent a period of decadence that 
affected the art of painting at Tanjore. 

4. The Nayak Art. 

It is said that Indian painting is an art not of mass as in the 
West, but of pure line, depending for its expression on the grace 
and swiftness of the outlines. The artist analyses all the manifold 
complexities of human form, chooses the essentials and portrays 
them in simple, yet graceful lines. He gives expression to the faces 
of his subjects through the marvellous sweeps which he employs. 
Thus this technique is a wonderful visualisation of a rounded object 
translated into lines. It is marvellous how he achieves this through 
simple lines, without resorting to the mass effects through colours. 
In the artistic portrayal of form and expression, this line technique 
requires handling by a great artist with the genius of a master- 
mind. Such is the technique that characterises the art at Sittanna- 
vasal and Ajanta and the Chola art. 

The Vijayanagara art in the temple stands as a contrast to this 
high idealism, which characterises the classical art of India. It 
stands as a contrast to the grace of form and the beauty of rhythmic 
lines of the Chola art. Though the Vijayanagara artist has adopted 
the line technique, it is lacking in the genius and skill of the Chola 
artist. Though there is some expression in the figures, the line has 
lost its old graceful sweeps and suffers very much in comparison 
with the Chola paintings. Along with the crudeness of the line 
technique, the colours too are hot and heavy and quite unpleasing. 
These qualities mark the beginning of degeneracy of art in S. India. 

5. The Technique of the Painting Process. 

The technique adopted by the Vijayanagara artists at Tanjore 
is one of fresco-secco'^^ or painting in lime medium on plaster. It 
consists in mixing the pigments with lime water and applying it to 
the dry plaster on the wall. This method stands in contrast to the 
Chola one, which consists in mixing the pigments with water and 
applying it over the wet plaster. In other words, the technique 


15. S. Paramasivan-“-Nature, Vol. 137, May, 23, 1936, p. 867. 
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adopted with the Chola .paintings is one of fresco'-buom or true 
fresco. ■■■ 

. The entire Vijayanagara stucco is so thin that it measures only 
from 2.4 to 3 m,m. in thickness. It is composed of three layers. The 
bottom one consists of rough lime plaster and is about 1.5 m.m. thick. 
Over it is a smooth plaster about 0.6 m.m in thickness with the paint 
film thereon. The rough and the smooth plaster vary in thickness' 
in different places. 

From the results of complete analysis,^*' it is clear that the artists 
have taken particular care to remove all the traces of impurities. 
Such deleterious impurities as clay, gypsum., and soluble salts of 
potassium and sodium are present in such minute quantities, that 
their presence may be ignored. It is quite possible that the artists 
used some sort of a * pit ’ lime. They probably allowed the lime to 
remain well soaked in water in a pit, when the latter removed all 
the soluble impurities from the former and slaked it well.^^ 

Plaster does not set well if some inert material like sand is not 
added to it. The Vijayanagara plaster contains only sand as an 
inert material. 

So far as the pigments are concerned, the Nayak artists have 
used black, especially for the outlines, white, yellow, red, brown, 
blue, green as primary colours and yellowish green, light blue and 
bluish green as mixed colours. For white they have used lime, 
lampblack for black, ochres for yellow, red and brown, lapis lazuli, 
especially in an impure state for blue and terre verte for green and 
a mixture of these for the other colours. 

In many places, the Vijayanagara stucco and the paint film are 
loosely bound to the wall and the plaster, respectively, so that, when 
tapped, they fall off. It seems that the lime used as the binding 
medium with the pigments was of a poor quality, or somewhat car- 
bonated or not well slaked. These defects are absent from the Chola 
paintings. 

It may be necessary to point out other points of difference 
between the methods of execution of the Chola and the Vijayanagara 
paintings at Tanjore, It has already been said that the Chola tech- 

16. Nature Loc. cii 

17. This subject being 'technical cannot be discussed at length here. The 
results of my investigation are in the course of publication. 
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iiique is one of true fresco and that of the Vijayanagara paintings 
fresco-secco. The fomer consists in mixing the pigments with water 
and applying it over the wet plaster. Since the paintings must be done 
before the plaster dries up in the true fresco process, the technique 
requires a dextrous and a swift hand on the part of the artist. In 
the fresco-secco process such as is adopted with the Vijayanagara 
paintings, the painting can be done even on the dry wall. Thus there 
is no need to hurry through the work and consequently no such high 
artistic qualities are necessarily required as in the true fresco pro- 
cess. Great artists always prefer true fresco to fresco-secco process. 
Just as the style of the Vijayanagara paintings in Tanjore exhibit a 
certain degeneracy as compared with the Chola paintings, the fresco- 
secco process adopted by the former marks a degeneracy in the 
technique of the process of painting as compared with the high artis- 
tic qualities and skill required under the true fresco process. The 
five centuries that separate the Chola art from the Vijayanagara art 
at Tanjore marks a period when slow decadence set in not only 
over the art of painting, but also in the technique of the process of 
painting. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his best thanks to 
Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya and Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma for 
giving many helpful suggestions in the course of this work. 
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(1) Historical introduction; (2) Coinage before the Vijaya- 
nagara period-punch-marked silver coins ; Andhra coins ; Pad- 
matahkas* — punch and die systems ; specific coins — weight of a 
gadyana : a comparative statement ; (3) Innovations introduced 
by the Vijayanagara power; (4) Types and symbols; (5) Leg- 
ends : language and alphabet ; (6) Weights and metals ; (7) De- 
nominations of coins : gadyana — ^varaha — ^pon — ^pagoda ; suddha- 
varaha-ghatti-varaha — ^dodda-varaha ; chakra-gadyana ; pratapa — 
mada or madai ; kati, chinnam, pana, haga — kakini, tara (silver) , 
jital (copper), pana (copper), kasu (copper), etc., (8) Mints. 

I 

After the overthrow of the Chalukyas of Kalyani in the last 
quarter of the 12th century A.D., the Yadavas of Devagiri and 
the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra rose to power and divided among 
themselves the western part of the empire, the portion in the east 
falling to the share of the Kakatiyas and other minor dynasties 
of the Telugu country. The Yadavas came into direct conflict 
with the neighbouring power the Hoysalas and constant 
warfare between them is attested by the existence of a great 
number of hero-stones recording such fights in the border land, 
found in the Haveri and the Ranibeimur Talukas of the Dhar- 
war District. The sway of the Yadava monarchs Mahadeva and 
Ramachandra was recognised in the north Mysore towards 
Shimoga while the Hoysalas under Ballala III had maintained 
their territory in the east upto the Anantapur District where his 
inscriptions are discovered. Though it is not possible to ascer- 
tain the suzerain power at this period in the Bellary District 
round about Hampi — Hastinavati (Anegondi), it seems probable 
that this part of the country was held by Mummadi-Singeya-Nay- 
aka and his son Kampiladeva who paid homage to the Yadava 
banner. The exploits of Kampila are described in some detail in 
the historical poems Pamdara-sodara-Ramana-charite and Ku'm- 
dra-Rdrmria’^sdngatya which seem to contain a genuine accoimt 
of historical facts based upon old chronicles. Kampiia*s conflicts 
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with the Hoysak, Kakatiya and Gajapati kings are narrated and 
his desperate attempt to crush the Muhammadan power at Delhi 
which had overthrown the old Hindu kingdoms of the Dekkan 
ended disastrously for his own principality. The fall of Kampila's 
kingdom left no hope in the bosom of a Hindu chief to assert his 
power in these unsettled political conditions. But in the short 
interval^ the circumstances had shaped themselves so favourably 
for the rise of a new Hindu power that the central authority of 
the Muhammadans at Delhi began to grow weak by the revolt of 
its officers who, throwing off their allegiance attempted to estab™ 
lish their independence (Elliot, C. S. L, p. 90). This opportunity 
was hailed by the two sons of Sahgama namely Harihara I and 
Bukka I who had been the State officers under Kampila and 
proclaimed themselves kings in the ancestral territory of Kam- 
piladeva. Their kingdom was first confined within the limits of 
the Hoysala country and in course of time comprised the whole 
strip of land between the three oceans excepting the small Muham- 
madan States in the Dekkan that had arisen in the early part of the 
14th century A.D. This new power, having enlisted the sympathy 
and good-will of all the Hindu Chiefs of Southern India, was soon 
recognised as a paramount authority not only in the Kannada and 
the Telugu countries but also in the Tamil land, although it had to 
meet with opposition at the beginning from the local Hindu Chiefs 
of the Chola country ; for Gandaraguli Maraya-Nayaka the Prad- 
hmi of Kampana is stated to have defeated and taken captive Ven- 
rumankonda Sambuvaraya (M. E. R,, 1919, p. 103, para. 36, No. 287 
of 1919 dated Saka 1285). The Hindu culture which had been 
swept away by the overgrowing influence of the Muhammadans 
having been revived under the kings of the Vijayanagara empire, 
their royal emblems naturally comprised the outstanding gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, viz., the Boar-auatdra of Vishnu, Hanuman, 
Garuda, and Siva-Parvati. In course of time, these multiplied 
themselves numerously according to the king’s proclivities to- 
wards Saiva or Vaishnava religion. But the principal family in- 
signia continued to be the boar and the tutelary deity Siva-Parvati 
or Virupaksha of Hampi, as can be gathered from the seals of 
copper plate grants and the numismatic hoards of the period. The 
kingdom of Vijayanagara had a lengthened career of over 300 years 
being subjected to the rule of three families one succeeding the 
other, namely (1) the Sangama dsmasty ; Saluva usurpation, (2) 
the Tuluva family and (3) the Aravidu or Karnata dynasty. In 
1565 the Vijayanagara army under Ramaraja the usurper was 
crushed by the combined forces of the four Muhammadan princi- 
palities of the Dekkan and the power of Vijayanagara was shat- 
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tered. Timmala, the brother of Ramaraja attempted to restore the 
family but^' finding it impossible retired to, Penukonda. The des- ■ 
cendants of the true line finally took shelter from the storm of 
Muhammadan invasion at Chandragiri from which hill-fort Sri- 
Rangaraya is stated to have handed over to the English the site of 
modern Madras together with the privilege of coining money on 
the condition that the English would preserve on their coinage “ the 
representation of that deity who was the favourite object of their 
worship (Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia^ part II, p. 739) . 

II 

The earliest indigenous coins of India are mostly in silver, very 
few specimens being found in copper. They are found all over 
India and have been discovered in large numbers in the primitive 
tombs or kistavans of Southern India. They are called puranas or 
eldlings. They are of all shapes, oblong, angular, square, or nearly 
round with punch-marks on one or both sides. To understand the 
significance of the several sjnnbols struck by punches on the obverse 
of these coins is by no means easy with the material at our disposal 
and the subject deserves a detailed study with reference to the 
numerous similar symbols found in ancient sculptures in the east- 
ern as well as the western countries. D, B. Spooner (Arch. Surv. 
Report^ 1905-6) , R. D. Bhandarkar (Ibid 1913-14, pp. 210-13 ; 220- 
226) and E. H. C. Walsh (J. B. O. R. S., 1919) are of opinion that 
the punch-marks on the obverse of the eldlings of all classes were 
put on by one authority rather than at different times. H. W. God- 
rington (Ceylon Coins and Cnrrency, p. 16) , on the other hand, 
holds that ‘‘ these archaic coins were probably issued by local autho- 
rities — ^money-changers and merchants — -and were submitted by 
them for the approval of the local king or governor, whose stamp 
appeal's on the reverse, the punch-marks on the other side, once 
blank, being those of the successive money-changers through whose 
hands they passed in the course of circulation.^^ But a passage 
from Visuddhimagga by Buddhaghdsha (5th century A.D.) which 
appears to record a genuine tradition based on early works favours 
the former view when it states that “ the goldsmith knows, by hand- 
ling a kahdpana in which village or market town or city or moun- 
tain or river bank, it was made and by which craftsman.” This 
seems to show that the punch-marks found on the obverse were the 
characteristic symbols of the mints where the coins were struck. 
It is, however, not possible to account for the existence of groups 
of symbols not in one particular order, which in some cases overlap 
each other. 
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Next in chronological order come the Andhra coins which form 
a separate group by themselves, and by their types, symbols, metals 
and weight standards, they exhibit more a characteristic of North- 
ern coinage than Southern. They are generally cast in moulds and 
are stamped with symbols of a Buddhist character. The obverse 
bears the figures of a lion or horse or elephant, etc., and the reverse 
has often the Buddhist cross or wheel to which the name of Uj Jain 
symbol has sometime been given. The coins weigh from 35 to 560 
grains in the order of reduplication as 35-70-140-280-560. 

After the Andhras to the advent of early Kadambas (5th cen- 
tury A.D.) , the history of coinage is shrouded in darkness as no 
specimens are found for that period. To the mints of the Kadaihbas 
is assigned the origin of the Padmatahkas which have a lotus in the 
centre round which are four punch-marks of smaller padmas. The 
earliest authentic instances of the Chalukya coins are discovered in 
Siam and on the shore of the Island of Ramri, which are attributed 
by Elliot to Mangalesa or one of his predecessors before the siege 
of Banavasi, when the conqueror struck by the beauty of the pad- 
matankas adopted them as his model in substitution of the ruder 
type which formerly prevailed in the Chalukya mint (C. S, 1., p. 67) . 
The padmatankas were current in the Dakhan till the 14th century 
A.D. even though the new system of striking coins with a die had 
been introduced into South India during the Andhra period. In 
course of time the punch was slowly abandoned as it involved a 
tedious process of striking the symbol or letters by recourse to 
different punches every time a new symbol was to be introduced. 
The coins of Jagadekamalla and Chalukyachandra (Saktivarman) 
of the Chalukya dynasty exhibit different features from the earlier 
ones. Some of them bear the figure of a boar in the centre with 
the king’s name punched round about at the circumference. They 
are generally cup-shaped and the use of double punch or die is dis- 
cernible from the depression observed on both sides of the coin. 
This punch system appears to have continued even during the 
Yadava period (J. A. S. B., Numismatic Supplement, No. XXXIX 
(1925) , pp. 6 ff.) . The Hoysala coins, on the other hand, were the 
production of a pure die (Elliot, Nos. 90-91, pi. III). The coins 
of the Kakatiya dynasty are very rare. Elliot thinks that “ their 
cognizance appears to have been a bull couchant which is seen on 
several of the seals.” He says that a copper coin had on the obverse 
a bull couchant and on the reverse the legend which is tentatively 
read as Srimat , . . ka . . . Kakati . . , Pratapa Ru . . . etc. But 
R. S. R. Ayyangar has described some coins of this dynasty in which 
the figures of a lion are found in and roimd the centre (J. A. H. R. S, 
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Vol I). From the seals of copper-plate grants of this family 
{M.E.E.J 1922;, p. 122) , the Ekamranatha inscription (Ind. Ant, VoL 
XXIj p. 200) and the Prataparudnyam by Vidyanitha (V, 10) 
we ieam that the emblem of the dynasty was boar. It is not 
known from what source Elliot got the information that their em- 
blem was a bull. 

We are not in possession of details regarding the denominations 
of various coins current in the Pre-Vijayanagara period. But the 
epigraphical evidence tends to show that gadyana, nishka, pana, 
haga, dramma and dharana were the most common coins under 
currency. Money was one among many of the media of exchange 
in ancient India and so the coinage was not divided into several de- 
nominations or fractions in the early period. It is worth while 
considering the weight standard of the gadyana issued by the respec- 
tive rulers before the Vijayanagara empire : 

1. Buddhist coins (globular with traces 

of punch-marks on both sides) 

Bidie, Fig. 1. Wt 51-945 grains. 

2. Chalukya coins : 

Bidie, PL I, Figs. 3 and 4 with the 

figure of a boar. „ 58-225 „ 

Elliott, C. S. L, PL I No. 9. „ 66 

3. Eastern Chalukya 

C. S, I. (EUiot) 

Cat. Com. L M. Vol. I. 

(Smith) , p. 313. 

A large thin plate 
Rajaraja (1022-1063) 

Ind, Ant Dec. 1896, No. 25 „ 66 *5 

4. Kadamba (latter) 

a E. I. (Elliot) 

Nos. 66 

67 

68 

5. Hoysala 

EUiot (C.E.L) 


58-525' 

60-3 


65-9 

65-5 
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6. Yidava 


7. 


8 . 


Padmatankas 


between 58 and ^ 

(grouped under early anonymous 
coins in C.CJ.M.) (Smith), Num. 

J? 

59-2 


Suppl. to A.S.B. No. XXXIX, 
pp.eff. 


57-25 

JJ 

(Elliot No. 88 bearing Garuda on the obverse described under 

this djmasty probably belongs to • 
whose emblem also was Garuda.) 

the 

Silaharas of 

Konkan 

Lingayat pagodas 

Bidie PI. I, Fig. 8 (14th century) ) 


51-025 


C.C.r.M. (Smith), p. 318. 3 

jj 

50-85 


half pagoda 

The Dom. Embl. and Coins of the 
South Indian dynasties, p. 18 


27 

V 

pagoda 

J! 

52 

)f 

half 

>) 

26-5 

V 

Kakatiya 

One gold coin of Ganapati 
(J.A,H.R.S., Vol. L, p. 139) 

V 

56-25 


Gold fanam, C.S.I. (Elliot, No. 93). 

ii 

6-6 

n 


The Chdla and Pandya gold pagodas weigh between 50*6 
grains and 61-5 grains. (The Dorn, Emht and Coins of the 
South Indian dynasties^ p, 38 f. and p. 48). 


From the foregoing brief survey, the following points emerge : — 

1. Both punch and die were used to coin money. 

2. The shape of the coins which in the earliest specimens was 
of great variety became cup-shaped in the Chalukyan period and 
regularly circular later on. 

3. The obverse bore the royal emblems and the legend which 
was usually the king’s name or his biruda, and the reverse was 
plain. In the case of the later Kadamba and Hoysala pieces, the 
obverse had the emblem and the reverse the legend. 

4. The coinage was limited in its variety. 

5. The weight of the pagoda was not standardized though in 
the majority of cases it ranged between 50 and 60 grains. 
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III 

With the advent of the Vijayanagara power, the mintage be- 
eame more regulated. The matrix was adopted to the exclusion 
of the punch, A uniform weight standard of the pagodas was in- 
troduced, the shape and metallic value of the different coins were 
fixed and the coinage in general was subdivided into several deno- 
minations. Among the administrative reforms of Madhava, the 
prime minister under Harihara II, may be mentioned the improve- 
ment of the mint and the introduction of the Nagari alphabet in the 
public records and on the legends of the coins (Elliot, C.SJ., p. 95) , 
From the Pardsara-Madhaviya, a copious commentary written by 
Madhava on the text of the Pardsam-Smriti, it may be gathered that 
Harihara issued an order that taxes should be paid in money in- 
stead of in kind. This led to the coining of several fractions to suit 
the requirements of administration. Nagari began to be freely em- 
ployed in the legends though the language was Kannada. The 
multifarious symbols found on the obverse afford rich material for 
the study of the political, religious and historical events that happen- 
ed in the periods of the respective kings that issued the coins. 

Bidie observes that it is a curious fact that the Venetian Se- 
qiim, which used to circulate freely on the Malabar coast, and the 
Ducat which also found its way to Madras are very nearly of the 
same weight as the pagoda” (Pagoda or Varaha coins of Southern 
India, p. 35) . According to Prinsep (Useful Tables, pp. 43-44) the 
Venetian Sequin weighs 52*40 grains, Ducat 53*50 grains and the 
Star Pagoda 52*40 grains. It is interesting to find that the Vijaya- 
nagara pagoda also weighs between 50*65 and 52*912 grains, the 
heaviest being that of SadaMvaraya (Bidie, pp. 41-45) . Elliot has 
figured a gold coin of 6ri Krishnaraya which weighs 119 *7 grains. 
This is evidently a double pagoda which is a rare specimen of its 
kind in the pagoda collection of South India. 

IV 

“ In Indian numismatics, there seems to be no permanent dis- 
tinction between *type^ and ‘symbol.’ In regard both to their 
origin and their use, they probably had much in common and the 
^ terms are often applied to the same designs according to the relative 
position of predominance or insignificance which they seem to 
occupy on a coin.” (Ci.C.B,M. by Rapson, Article 139) . A study 
of the types and symbols attains a paramount importance in the case 
of coins whose assignment to a particular king or family becomes 
impossible for want of the legend or the king’s name on their re- 
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ver5®* In some pieces, only the emblems are observed to the ex- 
clusion of the legend, in which case a knowledge of the various types 
and designs would be of immense help in locating their period and 
mint" The following classification of the emblems on the Vijayana- 
garia ooins (gold and copper) may be made: — 


Fir5t dynasty:- 


Sec-nnd dynasty : - 


1. Hanuman and Garuda in different poses. 

2. Bull with a sword. 

3. Elephant ; elephant and king. 

4. Umamahesvara ; Lakshminarayana ; Sar- 
asvati-Brahma ; Lakshmi-Narasimha 
(Akola series). 

• 1. Lion. 

2. Venkatesa. 

3. Umamahesvara. 

4. Balakrishna. 

5. BuU. V 

6. Garuda. 

7. Gandabherunda. 

8. Lakshmi-Narayana. 

9. Durga, seated. 

1. Sri Rama. 

2. Conch and discus. 

3. Garuda. 

4. Boar. 

5. Elephant. 

6. BuU-couchant. 

7. Venkatesa — ^with or without consorts, 

8. Hanuman. 

9. Venkatesa (Gandikota) . 

From this general tabular statement, it may be remarked that 
the fifst dynasty, though Saiva in its faith favoured the Vaishnava 
religion while the second and the third dynasties were pre-eminently 
the adherents of Vaishnavism. These symbols may be arranged 
to the kings who employed them in their mint, as 

follows : — 


TbiJ*^ dynasty :- 


Harfhara I. 


FIRST DYNASTY 

1, Hanuman (Hanumantardyi Varaha). 

2. Garuda. 


giiljka I. 


1. Hanuman. 
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Harihara II. 

1. 

Umamahesvara. 


2. 

Lakshmi-Narayana. 


3. 

Sarasvati-Brahma. 


4. 

Bull. 

Bukka IL 

1. 

Bull 

Devaraya L 

1. 

Umamahesvara. 


2. 

Lakshmi-Narayana. 


3. 

Bull. 

Ramachandra, 

1. 

Elephant. 

Vijayaraya I. 

1. 

Bull. 

Devaraya IL 

1. 

Elephant. 


2. 

Elephant and king fighting. 


3. 

Umamahesvara, 

Vijayaraya II. 

1. 

Elephant. 

Mallikarjuna 

1. 

Elephant. 


The founders of the Sahgama dynasty, Harihara I and Bukka I 
issued their coins with the representation of Hanuman embossed 
on them which are called the Hanumantardyi Vardhas, One or 
two coins with the Garuda symbol are also figured in the (M.A.R. 
1932) . The adoption of the Hanuman type was perhaps intended to 
commemorate their connection with Kishkindha the capital of the 
monkey-king Sugriva, which was a source of inspiration in building 
the empire, and the Garuda type was a reminiscence of the Yadava 
hold in the territory, in which they first began to rule. The Hanu- 
man type may also indicate the alliance political or otherwise, of 
Harihara I with the Kadambas whose flag had the representation 
of Hanuman. The adoption of the Vaishnava as well as the Saiva 
symbols on the obverse indicates the catholicity of vision of Hari- 
hara II who, as his name suggests was a follower of Saivism. With 
Devaraya II, the elephant die was introduced in the Vijayanagara 
mint. This is explained by his being an adept in elephant-hunting 
and his assuming the biruda Gajahentekdra. His coins especially 
the copper issues, bear a representation of the scene of fight be- 
tween the king and a wild tusker elephant which was ultimately 
tamed down by the powerful strokes of the spear with which the 
king was armed, 1932), The elephant device was con- 

tinued by his successors, though Siva-Parvati was still found on the 
gold issues of the period. 
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The coinage of the Saluva kings is not known by any speci- 
mens now extant. The coins of the Tuluva family of which Krish- 
nadevaraya was the most powerful monarch are represented in the 
gold and copper collections of the Madras and Mysore Museums 
and the numismatic cabinet of Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasagopala- 
chari, M.A.^ M.L., Madras. The coin figured by Wilson contains on 
the obverse a representation of the Narasinga-avatar and on the 
reverse the legend in Kannada characters, ‘ Narasiiiiha ’ (Elliot, 
C.S.L, p. 95). Another coin which bears the name Sri Pratapa 
Narasimha’ on the obverse and which has been wrongly assigned 
to Hoysala Narasiihha may possibly be an issue of Vira Narasiiiiha, 
as the prefix Pratapa is peculiar to the Vijayanagara kings. Krish- 
nadevaraya’s coins may be classified under the following types from 
the variety of devices found on them : — 

1. Venkatesa. 

2. Siva and ParvatL 

3. Bala-Krishna. 

4. BuU 

5. Garuda. 


These devices would at once show that Krishnadivaraya was 
under the Vaishnava influence though he continued the Siva-Par- 
vati type out of regard for the family deity. With his brother 
Achyutaraya comes into prominence the use of the device Ganda- 
bherunda on the obverse of both gold and copper coins. Sada^iva- 
raya revived the Garuda type along with the Lakshmi-Narayana, 
though he was a Saiva. 

The kings of the Aravidu family were great adherents of the 
Vaishnava religion as can be surmised from their names and their 
family god Venkatesa of the Tirumalai hills. The devices on their 
coins are specified below: — 


Tirumalaraya : — 


1. Sri Rama. 

2. Conch and discus. 

3. Garuda. 

4. Boar. 

5. Elephant. 

6. Bull, 

7. Vishnu and Lakshmi seated, with the king^s 

hands folded. 


Sri Rangaraya:— 1. Venkatesa. 
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¥enkatamya I, 1. Venkatesa — standing as at Tirupati; 

2. Garnda. 

3. Hanuman. 

§ri Rangaraya IL 1. BuU-couchant, 

Venkata IL 1. Venkatesvara with consorts. 

It may be noted that the third dynasty continued to have the 
same tutelary deity Siva and Parvati throughout . their political 
career, for, as noticed above, the last king Sri Rangaraya is stated 
to have conferred upon the East India Company the right of coin- 
ing money on the stipulation that the latter should stamp the figure 
of Siva-Parvatl on their coins. 


V 

The next point to be considered is the legend on the reverse 
of the coins, and the script in which it is couched. The earliest 
coins available to us belonging to the post- Andhra period do not bear 
any legend on the obverse which is on the other hand, occupied by 
some punch-marks or floral designs ; the reverse having the punch- 
struck padmas or a boar. The first known coin that bears the king^s 
name is that of Kubja-Vishnu-varddhana of the eastern Chalukya 
family (C.IM., Vol. I, Pi XXX, and Ind. Ant Vol. XXI, Dec. 1896, 
No. 34) who is mentioned by the birwdci Vishamasiddhi ” in 
archaic Telugu-Kaiinada characters. In the subsequent periods, the 
coins of the later Chalukya, Hoysala and SiMhara kings contain the 
king^s name written in Kannada characters while some specimens 
of the later Kadariabas and Yadavas show it in Nagarl. It is note- 
worthy that the founders of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, viz. Hari- 
hara I and Bukka I have used the Kannada alphabet of the Hoysala 
period which as distinct from the Telugu characters, exhibit in spite 
of their general likeness some peculiar features which are charac- 
teristic of Kannada. The adoption of the Kannada legend and the 
emblems of Hanuman and Garuda by the first two kings tends to 
prove that the family had greater affinities with the Kannada langu- 
age and Karnataka where the Kadambas with the Hanuman flag and 
the Yadavas with the Garuda ensign had held sway for about two 
centuries prior to their rise. In a Tamil epigraph from Gudimanga- 
1am in the Coimbatore district (No. 136 of M.E.R. for 1916) dated 
in Saka 1458, Mahamandalesvara Valaiyadeva-Maharaja ‘ who was 
the right arm of the king ^ i.e., Achyutaraya, signs his name at the 
close, in Kannada characters and language. Though his titles in- 
dicate a Chola origin, he appears to have adopted the State language 
for his signature. This shows that the language of the royal family 
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was Kannada. It may be noted in passing that Niagari was gradu- 
ally substituted for Kannada in coins during and after the reign of 
Harihara II. 

VI 

The basis of the metric system in the North Indian coinage was 
the rati seed whereas in South India, Kalahju and Manjadi were 
requisitioned for the purpose. In course of time, the metal pieces 
cut to the_ weight of these seeds were substituted for the seminal 
units, whose weights varied according to usage in different parts of 
the Dakhan and South India. In Maharashtra and Konkan, the 
heavy gadyana, weighed 72 grains. . In the Tamil country, the 
Kalahju of 20 Manjadi was equal in theory to the same weight. 
Between the two Kannada light gadyana was of the same weight 
as the coin of the name, i.e., 50-52 grains. The monetary system of 
the country behind Goa and South and North Kanara districts 
followed that of the up-Kannada country. The coins usually bore 
the same name as the weights as for example, the gadyana, dhamna, 
etc. The metals of which the early coins were composed mainly 
lead, copper, potin, silver and gold, the last being found in very few 
cases. The earliest punch-marked coins are all of silver and the 
gold issues of the type are as hitherto known, very rare. With the 
advent of the Kadaihbas and the early Chalukyas, the currency of 
South India consisted chiefly of gold and copper. Gold, silver and 
copper were alike used for coinage in the subsequent periods down 
to the time of the East India Company. 

vn 

During the Vijayanagara period, the coinage was divided into 
numerous varieties both in gold and copper. From a study of the 
stone and copper documents, it may be observed that the following 
principal coins were under currency:—- 


Gold: — 

1. 

Gadyana, varaha, pon or pagoda. 


2. 

Pratapa, mada or madai. 


3. 

Kati. 


4. 

Pana. 


5. 

Haga. 

Silver : — 

1. 

Tara* 

Copper : — 

1. 

Pana. 


2. 



3. 

Kasu, etc. 
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Kegarding the coinage , of Devaraya II, a contemporary report 
of Ahdur-razak (A.D. 1443) informs us that he issued the following 
pieces : — 


Gold: — 


Silver : — 
Copper : - 


1. Varaha." 

2. Partab = % varaha. 

3. Panam =: Yio'^h partab. 

1. Tar = %th fanam. 

1. % tar. 


This report is meagre and does not exhaust all the coins in the 
series. The value and mutual relationship between the several 
pieces issued by the Vijayanagara kings may be determined to some 
extent by a study of the contexts in which they occur in the records. 


Gadyapa, These terms denote the same coin (the Karkal 

Varaha, r inscription of Bhairava II, Saka 1508, jEfp. 

Pagoda. ^ Ind, Vol. VUI, p. 130) . 

It weighs about 52 grains and is generally known as * pagoda.^ The 
word gadyaiia occurs in the North Indian inscriptions also (Kur- 
uspal stone inscription of Somesvaradeva, Saka 1019, Ep. Iiftd. Vol. 
X, p. 37) . According to Yajhavalkya (Chapt. Ill, 258) , a Gadya- 
iiaka is a weight equal to 32 gunjas or approximately 62 grains. 
Subsequently it began to be used in the sense of a coin weighing 
about 60-65 grains which was ultimately standardized at 50-52 
grains during the Vijayanagara period. This coin was also known 
by the name Varaha a name which persisted in the South Indian 
coinage from the time of the western Chalukyas down to the period 
of the East India Company. The coin owes its name to the varaha- 
Idnchehhana of the Chalukyas who first adopted it in their mint. 
This testifies to the influence which the monetary system of the 
Chalukyas exercised on the Vijayanagara coinage. In the gold coins 
of the first dynasty, no representation of the boar is traced so far. 
Tirumala and Sri-Ranga of the third dynasty have struck this figure 
on the gold pieces. The copper hoard, however, exhibits several 
specimens which bear this representation together with a sword on 
the obverse. There is one type of coins which is very common, but 
the figure on which is variously called Durga, Varahi or Vishnu^s 
boar incarnation. It may be noted that the figure has a divine face 
and two hands. This coin is usually called the Durgi-varaha. The 
Vijayanagara pagoda in general is described by foreign visitors 
thus : — ** It is coined in certain cities of this kingdom of Narasihga 
15 
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... this coin is round and made in a mould ” (Barbosa) . “ It bears 

impressed on it on one side two images and on the other the name 
of the Hng who commanded it to be struck ” (Paes) . “ These par- 
dai . . . have two devils stamped upon one side of them and certain 
letters on the other ” (Varthema) . There are three varieties of this 
coin, viz. : (1) Ghatti-varaha (S.LI., Vol. IV, Nos. 274, 279) , (2) 
Dodda-varaha (Ihid. Vol. VII, p. 108) and (3) Suddha varaha. The 
last is the same as varaha or gadyapa of 52 grains. The relationship 
between the do(^#-varaha and ghatti-varaha is not Icnown. No. 198 
of M.E.R. for 1922 which is a document of the Tamil country shows 
that 140 pop were equivalent to 100 ghatti-Vehkatarayan varahan. 
From Ep. Cam. Vol. VI. Mg. 48, it is learnt that ga. 775 connotes 
the money 7 honnu and 5 hana, thus indicating that tlie terms gady- 
ana (varaha) and honnu are interchangeable. Since 100 ghatti- 
varaha = 140 pon, the ratio between the two coins may be deduced 
at 7 : 5. Dodda-varaha appears to have been a coin of a still higher 
value. It may be noted that the coinage of the East India Company 
contained the following copper fractions : duddu ( = 3 pies) , ghatti- 
du#u (a coin of account = 4 pies) do^da-du^^u ( = 6 pies) which, 
except the second, are still in circulation in the Bombay-Karnatak. 
The ratio between the duddu and ghatti-du^^u works out at 7: 5.25 
which is approximately equal to the one arrived at between varaha 
and ghatti-varaha. Whether ghatti-varaha was actually a coin 
issued from the mint or only a coin of account 
it is not possible to say. Two copper-plate inscriptions, 
(M.A.R., 1931, Nos. 9 and 10) dated respectively in Saka 
1506 and 1507, however, mention the coin as nijaghatti-vardha-gady- 
&na. Dodda-duddu is double the value of the ordinary dud^u of 
3 pies. On this analogy, it may be suggested that dodda-varaha 
was double in weight and value of the ordinary gadyana. We have 
got only one rare instance of this dodda-varaha in the double pagoda 
of 119.7 grains weight issued by the Tuluva king Krishnadevaraya 
which is figured in Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, PI. Ill, No. 112. 
According to Varthema who visited the Vijayanagara court in 1504 
a gadyana was equal to 20 panas, whereas Abdur-razak gives it 

only 10 panas (Elliot: History of India, Vol. IV, p. 109). 

From this, it may be gathered that the former’s gadyana was the 
do^^a-varaha while that of the latter was an ordinary gadyana The 
coin chakra-gadyana (S.I.I., Vol. IV, No. 262) belonging to the reign 
of Achyutaraya, was probably a coin with the symbol of chakram 
impressed on it. This is probably the same as the chakra-varaha 
which occinrs in the Nellore Inscriptions which is equated with 
kuruka-varaha = Rs. 4 {Nellore Inscriptions : Glossary of Techni- 
cal terms). There is again the expression kati-gadyajna usually 
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found in the inscriptions of South Kanara, whose relationship with 
the varieties mentioned above is not clear. S.LL^ Yoh VIL No. 298^ 
which enumerates the coin as kati-gadyana 27 honnu, ka. ' ga. 5 
honnu tends to show that kati-gadyana is equivalent to honnu 
( = pon, varaha or pagoda). But from Nagar 69 (Ep. Cam, Vol. 
VIII.) dated in Saka 1385, it is apparent that 4 kitis went to make 
one varaha. 

The next coin after gadyana was pratapa. We come across 
gold coins of the Vijayanagara period which are half and quarter 
of the pagoda in weight. The half pagoda (Elliot: Nos. 96-99, p. 
102) was probably known by the name pratapa. Even to-day, a 
villager is accustomed to value varaha and pratapa at Rs. 4 and 
Rs. 2 respectively in money accounts, though the coins have become 
long obsolete. The quarter pagoda (there are several specimens in 
the Madras Museum, see also Indt. Ant. Vol. XX, Nos. 7 and 8) was 
designated as kati. A copper-plate grant of Vira Bhupati-Vodeya 
dated in Saka 1309 (Ep. Cam. Vol XI, Molakalmuri No. 31) regis- 
ters a gift of 400 pratapa-gadyana which might be a coin half of the 
varaha. The Tamil Madai (Ep. Ind. Vol VII, p, 132 ; Madai = 5 
panam) and the Telugu Mdda are probably the counterparts of the 
Kannada Pratapam, ( = Rs. 2 or Re, 1-12-0 : Nellore In- 
scription, Glossary). Pratapa and Kali are fresh addition to the 
gold coinage of the Vijayanagara period. It may be mentioned that 
the prefix p7*at(lpa is applied first to the name of Harihara II, his 
predecessors being called Vira Harihara I and Vira Bukka I. 

From No. 172 of App. C. of 1916 which is a royal order to Srl- 
girinatha of Chandi'agiri to remit the jodi of 131 pon (varaha) and 
6% panam or 1316% panam, it is clear that 10 panam made up one 
pon ( = gadyana) . This ratio is confirmed by several records 
(A.D. 1112, 1215 and 1407) coming from Mysore and Bombay-Kar- 
natak (Ep. hid. Vol XIII, p. 58, Ep. Cam. V, Arsikeri 51, Ibid IV, 
Heggadadevanakote 62, respectively) . But according to an inscrip- 
tion of Krishnadevaraya dated in Saka 1444 which states that ga. 397 
63+gu. 3762+ga. 42 were equal to 477 gadyanas, 5 panas went to 
make one gadyana. Similarly an inscription at Hariharapur in the 
Kadur district (M.A.R. 1932, No. 42, pp. 209-10) dated in Saka 1340 
during the reign of Devaraya II tells us that 17 gadyana and 11 pana 
made up 18% varaha which gives the value of about 5 panas to a var- 
aha. It is not clear whether the gadyana mentioned here was the pra- 
tapa-gadyana which, as stated above, was half the value of suddha 
varaha. An inscription (S.LI. Vol IV, No. 274) belonging to the reign 
of Achyutaraya mentions a coin called chinna whose value is not 
known. The Nellore Inscriptiom (Glossary) states that chinnam is 
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is both a weight and a coin, the latter being %th of the pagoda or 
7 annas. From SJJ., Vol. VII, No, 348, which gives the equation 
ga. 102 — 1 + ga. 22 -- 0 = ga. 125^^ it is apparent that the Vijaya- 
nagara mint issues a coin eight of which made up a gadyana. This 
was evidently the chinnam referred to above. The next coin in 
denomination after pana is a haga which was %th pana. This was 
also called a kakini as remarked in the Swatatvaratndkara in the 
verse., , 

m \ (IV Kalldla, IV Taranga.) 

This coin is stated to have been current in the north 

. Compare in this connection the Lilavati of 
Bhaskara (quoted in Ep. Cam., Vol. IV, p. 31) according to which 
4 Kikip.i made one pana. 

The only silver coin known to us of this period is figured by 
Hultzsch, in Ind, Ant,, Vol. XXV, p. 318. It belongs to Pratapa- 
Devaraya and bears on the obverse the figure of an elephant. Tara 
as a coin occurs frequently in the inscriptions of South-Kanara. 
According to Abdui'-razak, it was equal to %fh fanam while taurh 
as reported by Mahaun (Account, J. R. A. S., 1896, p. 344) 
was Yin'^h. fanam, and Tare was equal to fanam according to 
Varthema. The last two might represent the same coin whereas 
the first appears to be a different coin higher in value. It may be 
noted that the term tdra is found in Kautalya’s Arthasdstra in the 
passage \\ in the book dealing with Mints, etc. 

The copper issues of the Vijayanagara mint are vast and pre- 
sent a fertile field for the study of different types. Abdur-razak’s 
report refers to only one coin namely jital. The Pardsam-Mddhava 
(in, p. 26) and the Mitakshara (11, 99 (i) 215) bear ample testi- 
mony to the existence of pana as a copper coin. Besides these, Kasu 
was another coin of copper whose actual value varied according to 
different localities. In the representative copper collection in the 
Madras Museum and in the private cabinet of Rao Bahadur S. T. 
Srinivasagopalachari, M.A., M.L. (Madras), I have seen several 
varieties whose actual value has yet to be determined. From re- 
ferences contained in the South Indian Inscriptions, it appears that 
hmu was a gold, silver and copper coin of different values. 

VIII 

While touching upon the punch-marked silver coins, I have re- 
marked above that the several groups of symbols struck on them 
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represented the characteristic marks of the different mints in the 
country. This testifies to the existence of private mints under the 
supervision of the State. It is "worthy of note that one of the officers 
under the king was the Superintendent of taxes on mints (ctcli-cJiw*- 

. During; the Vijayanagara period several 
private and State-managed mints must have existed and references 
to these may be found in the expressions Barakanuru gady%a,' 
Mahgaluru-gadyana, etc., which show that Barakur and Mahgaluru 
in South Kanara contained mints. In some of the coins, the mints 
are indicated by a letter on the obverse such as Ne (for Nellore) , 
Ma (for Madura) , etc. There are certain coins of the first Vijayana- 
gara dynasty in which the letters De and A are found on the obverse 
in addition to the legend on the reverse (Ind, Ant XXIII, p. 24, 
fig 1, XXV, pp. 303-5, Nos. 12, 13, 23, etc., and XX, p. 302,' Nos.. 
9-10) . They may perhaps be the abbreviations of the names of 
places where the coins, were minted. A noteworthy point in the 
Vijayanagara mintage is that some of the subordinate chiefs were 
empowered to coin money in their own name as for example the 
Lakhama^-Danndyaka type. The multifarious types of coins 
issued by one and the same sovereign may also suggest the exist- 
ence of a number of mints in the country each of which was fur- 
nished with a die or dies of a particular symbol such as an elephant, 
a bull or Umamahesvara, etc. Barbosa, writing about 1516 states 
that “ it (pagoda) is coined in certain cities of this kingdom of 
Narasinga and throughout all India they use this money, which 
passes in all those kingdoms ” (Ceylon Coins and Currency ; p. 91). 
From Elliot’s C.S.I., No. 78, which has on the reverse the Kanna^Ja 
word Nakara below the figure of Hanuman, it may be surmised that 
commercial bodies such as the Chambers of Commerce, etc., were 
also authorised to coin money. The Vijayanagara coins are found 
all over South India and Dakhan. It is interesting to find that at 
Bassein in the Akola district of the Central Provinces, a large hoard 
of gold issues from the days of Harihara to the days of Achyutaraya 
have been unearthed which has led some scholars to the inference 
that the Vijayanagara mint had been established at so distant a 
place as the Central Provinces where their supremacy must have 
been acknowledged (M.A.R. 1932). 

Though it has no direct bearing on the subject xmder discussion, 
mention may be made here of the so-called medals or the Rama- 
pmkm which were issued by Tkumala and his successors of the 
third d3masty. There is a good number of varieties in the Tmtkas of 
differmt sizes and of various shapes, which deserves an independent 
study by the numismatists. 
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My sincere thanks are due to Dr. Gravely,, and Mr. T. ,G. Aravamuthan, 
who ungrudgingly showed me the coins, and got their plaster casts prepared. 

The following coins are arranged in the plates (pp. 104 and 112) : — 

1. ' Punch-marked silver coin. 

2. Chalukya Jagadekamalla. 

3. ' ChHukya Kajaraja. 

4. Hoysala. 

FIRST DYNASTY 

5. Harihara I (pagoda). 

. 6. Bukka I (pagoda). 

7. Harihara II (pagoda). 

8. Harihara II (half pagoda). 

9. Devaraya (pagoda). 

10. Devar%a (half pagoda). 

11. Devar%a (quarter pagoda) . 

SECOND DYNASTY 

12. Narasaraya (probably Vira Narasimha) (half pagoda). 

13. Narasaraya (half pagoda) . 

14. Krishnaraya (Durga seated) (pagoda). 

15. Krishnaraya (Durga seated) (half pagoda). 

16. Achyutaraya (double headed eagle) (varaha). 

17. Achyutaraya (double headed eagle) (half varaha). 

18. Sadasivaraya (varaha). 

19. SadaMvaraya (quarter pagoda). 

THIRD DYNASTY 

20. Tirumala I (pagoda). 

21. Tirumala I (half pagoda). 

22. Venkata I (pagoda). 

23. Venkata I (half pagoda) 

24. Venkata 11 (half pagoda) . 

25. Krishnaraya (double pagoda) (from Elliot’s C.S.I pi. Ill, No. 112), 

For want of leisure, I could not examine other gold specimens and several 
varieties of copper coins stored in the cabinet. They are not represented in 

the: plates./,';-,.' ■ 



Shahaji’s Relations with Vijayanagara 


By 

Mr. D. B. Diskalkar^ M.A., 

Curator^ HistOTical Museum^ Satam. 

Maharashtra and Karnataka have almost always been under one 
imperial rule from early times to a very late period, the centre of 
power being generally towards the Karnataka. The Chalukyas, 
early and later, and the Rashtrakutas were purely Karjgiataka dyna- 
sties and the Yadavas belonged to Maharashtra. Even the Muham- 
medan Bahmani rulers and most of the succeeding Sultans belong- 
ed more to Karnataka rather than to the Maharashtra. It was only 
in the Marata period that Karmtaka had a separate political exist- 
ence generally subordinate to Maharashtra, and the foundations of 
the Maharashti^a power in the Karijataka were laid by Shahaji at the 
cost of the Vijayanagara empire. 

Soon after the overthrow of the great Yadava rule in 1312 which 
comprised almost the whole of the present Maharashtra and the 
Karnataka, two kingdoms were founded in its place. One was 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara founded in 1336 A.D. and the 
other was the Muhammedan Bahmani kingdom founded in 1347 at 
Gulbarga. As their centres of activities were not very far from 
each other it was natural for them to come in conflict very fre- 
quently for the spread of their power, just as the Peshwa and the 
Nizam who founded their families almost at the same time, and not 
far from each other, did in modern times. The Bahmani’s flourish- 
ed considerably specially in Maharashtra exterminating or subduing 
with wonderful tact and vigour the local Hindu chiefs. They would 
not allow the Vijayanagara king to rule independently who conse- 
quently always found his existence precarious. The hard and con- 
tinuous struggle for independence against severe odds maintained 
by the Vijayanagara kings for more than three centuries is almost 
unparalleled in Indian history only to be compared with that of 
the Udaipur family in Rajputana. The five Sultanates into which 
the Bahmani kingdom was subsequently divided continued the fight 
with unabated vigour. When they found that they could not sub- 
due Vijayanagara singly they' .united their strength and gave a 
shattering blow to it in the famous battle of Talikota or rather of 
Rakshasatanga^i* Vijayanagara could not get a Hindu ruler to 
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help and save it. But the Vijayanagara family could not be wiped 
out of existence. It soon restored itself to something of the position 
it had held before, and began to rule from a new place at Penu- 
gonda. Even this it could not do peacefully. The Bijapur Sultan 
from the west and the Golconda Sultan from the east with tmited 
strength, continued to invade the Karnataka and ‘ ultimately seized 
the heritage of the recently shattered empire of Vijayanagara and 
crushed its numberless, disunited, mutually jealous, and warring 
Hindu feudatories across the entire Indian peninsula.’ 

Shahaji’s connection with Karnataka, and subsequently with 
Vijayanagara began in these Bijapur campaigns, and was continued 
to his death. Changing his allegiance at least four times before, 
just to the Ahmednagar Sultan, then to the Bijapur Sultan (1625) , 
again to the Ahmednagar Sultan (1628) , then to the Moghal emperor 
(1630) , again to the Ahmednagar Sultan (1632) , he went over to 
the Bijapur Sultan in October 1632, whom he served to his last 
although in December 1647 he had for a time thought of taking ser- 
vice with Golconda. 

Soon after his joining the service, Shahaji was ordered by the 
Bijapur Sultan to proceed to the Karnataka in the autumn of 1637 
and help Randulla Khan, chief commander in reducing Virabhadra 
the Nayaka of Ikkeri. This he did to the satisfaction of the General 
and the Sultan. Next year Shahaji accompanied Randulla Khan to 
Kanjataka and took Bangalore from the Nayak of the place, and 
was placed there to organise and carry on the government of the 
conquered provinces. In his third campaign against Kange Nayaka 
of Basavapatan in 1639 Randulla Khan was joined by Shahaji, who 
exhibited great valour in defeating the Nayaka. Randulla returned 
to the capital leaving Shahaji to govern the province. About the 
year 1642 during Shahaji’s absence at Bijapur the Nayak rulers 
in the Karnataka revolted and threw off their allegiance to the 
Sultan. In the following year therefore the Sultan sent a large 
army under Mustafa Khan— as Randulla had died in the meanwhile 
— and ordered Shahaji to help him. They subdued the several 
chiefs and established again the Sultan’s power over them. 

About this time Srirangaraya III began to rule at Chandragiri 
the remnant of the old Vijayanagara empire from 1642. Just at this 
time the definite treaty between the Muhammedan States of the 
Deccan and Moghal emperor set free the States of Bijapur and Gol- 
conda to continue more vigorously their aggressive policy in the 
south. Sri-Ranga therefore pursued a vigorous policy of bringing 
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about the union of all the feudatories and their loyalty to himself. 
When Mir Jumla, the Golconda general, advanced towards Vellore 
against, the emperor, he was defeated and had to go back.^ Upon, 
this Bijapur and Golconda thinking that the rising power of the 
Hindu emperor would be harmful to both of them joined their forces 
and marched against Vellore. Finding his position untenable against 
the combined armies, the emperor sent an a,mbassador to Mustafa, > 
the Bijapur general, and tried to detach him from Golconda. .But. 
this he refused to do. It is also said that he requested Shahaji to 
intercede for him with Mustafa, but Shahaji’s words fell on deaf ears. 
At last Vellore was invested and the emperor submitted and agreed 
to pay 50 lakhs of gold pieces and 150 elephants as indemnity (1646) . 
Next year the combined armies marched towards Jinji with Shahaji 
as the assistant of Mustafa. Jinji was besieged. Mir Jumla for 
some reason or other left the siege only to be conducted by the Bija- 
pur troops. Mustafa suspected Shahaji of treason and put him into 
fetters. After the fort was captured on 25th December, 1648, the 
Bijapur general took Shahaji to Bijapur, where however he was re- 
leased on 16th May, 1649, upon his undertaking to continue to be 
loyal and sent back to Bangalore. In 1651, when a contest took 
place between Bijapur and Golconda on the point of the division of 
the territories conquered jointly, Shahaji had to fight with Mir 
Jumla, Sufficient information is not obtainable of the further con- 
nection of Shahaji with the Vijayanagara emperor. It is seen that Mir 
Jumla, the Golconda general conducted regular operations against 
the emperor and Shahaji against his feudatory chiefs. In 1656 the 
emperor is seen to have recovered a good deal but just the next year 
he was severely defeated by Mir Jumla who even took his capital 
Penugonda. The Raj fled to Chandragiri and began to rule from 
there. In 1657 when Muhammad Adilshaha died and his minor 
son came to the throne the Nayakas of the Karnataka revolted. 
The Sultan sent Mulla Muhammad and Shahaji against them. 
Shahaji tried to capture Tanjore and Trichinopoly in 1659, but was 
repulsed. In 1661 however he was successful in capturing Tegna- 
patan and Porto Novo. In 1663 he was imprisoned on the suspicion 
that he was becoming unruly but was released in a short time. In 
1663 finding that the Nayak of Be^nur had revolted against the 
Sultan, Shahaji marched against him and subdued him. While he 
was returning from this expedition he met an accidental death on 
the way on 23rd January, 1664. , 

It will be seen from the above account that the whole of Shah- 
aji*s later career from 1637 to 1664' was occupied in' helping his 

master the Bijapur Sultan, in his conquests of the Karnataka, and 
16 
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in depriving the last Vijayanagara emperor, Srirangaraya, of his 
possessions ultimately to bring him to total extinction. His rela- 
tions with Vijayanagara are seen to be all along unfriendly though he 
was a Hindu. To v/hat extent he was responsible in bringing about 
the ruin of Vijayanagara depends upon the answer to the question 
what position he had occupied at the Bijapur court. The Hindu 
accounts like the Shiva Bharata, RddhamadhavavUdsachampu and 
the Brihadlsvara temple inscription give him most of the credit, if 
not the whole, of conquering the Karnataka while the Muhammadan 
accounts like the Muhammadnamd and the Busatin-z-sulatin show 
that Shahaji was not the ‘ supreme army chief, nor even the com- 
mander of an independent division, but only one of the many Bija- 
puri generals serving under the eyes and orders of the Muslim 
generaUssimo ^—SiT Jadunath Sarkar who believes more in the 
Muhammadan sources and Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar who 
thinks otherwise have discussed this point in detail in the Modern 
Review of July 1929 and in the Journal of Indian History of August 
1930 respectively. I am inclined to accept generally the arguments 
of the latter scholar when we see the actual results of the Bijapur 
conquests of the Karnataka in the regular foundation of a Maratha 
kingdom and the colonisation of the Marathas in the Karnataka 
which was not possible if Shahaji had been only one of the leading 
Sardars of the Sultan. Dr. Krishnaswami says,— Judged by the 
combined evidence of all the sources of history, Shahaji the Mah- 
ratta appears to have been a man of ability both as a soldier and as 
an administrator. He first played an important part in the con- 
quests of the various petty states of the Karnataka for Bijapur. 
Slowly but surely he was able to build up from out of the conquests 
a pretty big government for himself certainly under the authority 
of his masters at Bijapur to begin with, but gradually to become 
more or less entirely his own (pp. 214-15) .’ 

If this line of arguments is accepted we must say that Shahaji 
was responsible to a great extent in first conquering the different 
Karnataka States and in bringing about the ruin of Vijayanagara. 
He was no doubt the greatest Hindu general in those days whose 
help could have saved Vijayanagara for some more years. But 
throughout his career we never find in him any higher ideas of 
nationality or religion. The only aim of his life seems to be to work 
for his master and aspire for his favours. It is true that Shahaji is 
not to be singled out and condemned for this kind of mentality. In 
fact we find most of the Hindu princes of the time doing the same. 
Even the feudatory princes of Vijayanagara acted against each other 
and against him. It has been shown above how Shahaji frequently 
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changed his allegiance. There is no doubt that he had to do so be- 
cause his services' were not properly appreciated. Even Bijapur 
whom he served the longest and to his last imprisoned him twice on 
suspicion of treasoHj and we find Shahaji sometimes expressing utter 
disgust for his service. If Shahaji had left the cause of Bijapur and 
had taken up that of Vijayanagara the history of the Karnataka 
could have taken a different turn. The foundation of the Maratha 
power in the south, which he laid by his Bijapur service could as 
well have been laid by the Vijayanagara service. 



What Sivaji and the Maratha State owed to 
Vijayanagara * 

Bt 

Mr. T. S. Shejwalkeh, B.A., 

Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandaly Poona. 

“ It was Akbar^s vision of empire that has to be regarded as perhaps 
the root cause of the rise of the Marathas to political power, and 
it may equally well be regarded that the collapse of the Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagara was as much of a contributory, as the 
Mughal advance in the Dekhan, to the rise of the Marathas as a 
nation and as a political power in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,” wrote Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in a contribution 
he made to the Sivaji^ Tercentenary volume in 1930. Three years 
earlier Mr. A. Sankara Rao had written in his article^ Hindu India 
from Talikota to Sivajfs Rise” that Sivaji and successors were 
the true successors of the Vijayanagara rulers and the Hindu revival 
after Talikota combined with the reactionary policy of Aurangazeb 
gave a tremendous impetus to the rise of the Maratha power . . . 
when circumstances made it the only possible alternative for a self- 
respecting nation to assert itself.” Earlier still, Dr. Krishnaswami 
had hinted that Sivajfs coronation and his southward expedition 
into the Carnatic “ had in it the idea of reviving the Hindu empire 
of the South ” and ** the ambition to stand before Aurangazeb as the 
acknowledged successor of the emperors of Vijayanagara.”^ It was 
good that two non-Maratha students of history should have said so, 
for the Maratha thinkers had very early hit upon the same idea and 
one historian;^ who began writing a history of the Marathas for the 
period 1300 to 1600 A.D. had (unconsciously perhaps) found himself 
writing a history of Vijayanagara mainly based on Sewell and 
(what is still more important) , called it Mahdrdstra-Mahddaydcha 
PooTvarahga ” or the First Part of the Great Rise of Maharashtra. 
And all this is as it should be, for History in its correct sense knows 

* The author spells Shivaji as Sivaji and Shahaji as Sahaji. 

1. Sivaji^NihandhavaUf Part 11 — ^p. 27. 

2. Quarterly Journal— Andhra Historical Eesearch Society— *VoL H— 
No. I— p. 57. 

3. of Madurtt--liditor% notes— pages 27, 134, 177. 

4 The late Mr. N. K Gadre— wrote It finst in the magasdne SmtmmaM** 
Mundir — ^1305. 
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no revolution in human affairs, every event being the effect of a 
previous cause, which in its own days was the effect of a previous 
event in History. Great men like Sivaji who are supposed to be 
epoch-makers are themselves the product of their times, which are 
not of their own creation. But for a certain ordering of previous 
events of which the epoch-maker makes full use to fashion his own 
creation and mould his destiny, no advent of a new age is ever 
heralded in history. 

Now, to begin our investigation into the thesis “ What Sivaji 
and the Maratha State owed to Vijayanagara ”, the first question 
that will occur to the superficial reader of History is “ How possibly 
can there be any connection between Sivaji and Vijayanagara, two 
facts separated by three generations of time ”. The city of Vijaya- 
nagara was abandoned as the capital in 1567 and Sivaji saw the light 
of the day only in 1630. The only connection that can be thought 
of between Sivaji and Vijayanagara is that his father Sahaji “ does 
certainly appear as having been mainly responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the empire of Vijayanagara,” as tersely put by Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar in reviewing® the life of 6ahaji by Dr. Balkrishna. When 
Sivaji went to the Madras Coast in 1677, it was to conquer terri- 
tories from the kingdom of Bijapur and not from Vijayanagara 
whidi had ceased to exist. 

So far so good. A matter of fact historian like Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar thought it “ incredible that a born strategist like Sivaji 
could have really intended to annex permanently a territory on the 
Madras Coast ”.® “ It was merely to squeeze the country of its 
accumulated wealth and return home with the booty ” to replenish 
his treasury gone empty by coronation expenditure on a lavish scale 
(in foolish feeding of worthless Brahmins, etc.) that Sivaji made 
the hazardous adventure of leaving his none-too-safe tiny kingdom 
and setting out on a trek of thousand miles and more ! ! ! It could 
not occur to this “ Primus in Indis ” that a “ bom strategist ” like 
Sivaji should have prescience to provide for the safety of his new 
kingdom, knowing as he thoroughly did the political currents of 
South India during the latter part of the seventeenth century, not 
to speak of higher idealism with which his whole life was permeated 
and without understanding which no historian, however learned, 
can hope to present an intelligible biography of the great hero. We 
shall presently have occasion to explain this subjective side of 

5. Journal of Indian History— Vol. XI— p. 404. 

6. Sivaji and His Times^Second Edition— p. 352 note. 
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Sivajfs life. But before we do that we must look to the effects 
produced by the impact' of Vijayanagara ' rule on Maratha life and 
mind. 

It is a well known historical trait of Hindu mind that it is not 
political. We never thought of politics unless it forced itself on our 
attention. ■ In this we markedly differ from the Greeks and. the 
Romans and their cultural heirs even at present, lost as we have 
our independence. The same was true during historic epochs. The 
rest of India seems to have slept silent when Sindh was islamized 
in the eighth century. The same attitude continued when the 
Punjab was annexed by Muhammad of Ghazni. Two centuries later 
the whole of Northern India was conquered, but we of the Dekhan 
do not seem to have stirred. At last Malik Kafur carried sword 
and fire from Devagiri to Madura and one Hindu kingdom after 
another toppled down like a house of cards. Then we had to 
think and think furiously of the problem of our national indepen- 
dence and of the preservation of our age-long culture. The first 
Hindu State which made a successful stand in this national struggle 
was the Empire of Vijayanagara. The line of policy pursued by 
that empire was the line— modified of course by the exigencies of 
time and further experience— continued by the Great Sivaji in his 
successful career after the passing away of that Never-to-be- 
forgotten Empire 

. But where could Sivaji have' imbibed the^ policy of .Vijaya- 
nagara ? For an answer to this question we must understand the 
mind of the Maratha populace in general at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and study the particular influences brought to 
bear on Sivaji’s mind. Although Maharashtra was not able to 
throw off the Muslim yoke as Vijayanagara had done, it had not 
submitted to the foreigner tamely either. The Bahmani Dynasty 
was not able to establish its rule over Maharashtra all at once.'^ Its 
rule at first only prevailed in the central plain. Its hold on moun- 
tainous regions of the Western Ghats was not established during 
the first century of its rule. In the north the Raja of Baglan and 
the Raja of Jawhar, in the centre the Rajas of Rairi and Khelna, 
and in the south the Chief of Kudal, etc., were more or less inde- 
pendent for a long time. The Southern Konkan for a century or so 
seems to have been under the direct rule of Vijayanagara*^® ruling 


7. Bombay Gazetter, Vol I— Part H— p, 30. 
7a. IbM, Vol. XI--P. 142. 
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from Kharepatan and it is mentioned at least in one place® that its 
rule extended up to the river Narmada along the Sahyadri range. 
That Vijayanagara served as a backing force to every discontented 
petty chief is clear from the family Bakhar of the Brahmin Sardesai 
of Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri District, whose members, it is 
mentioned, five times resorted to Vidyanagara for help against the 
armed forces of local robber chieftains and got Vijayanagara officers 
appointed to ride over those regions from Kharepatan.® The title 
Nayak assumed by these Sardesais and still appended to their names 
in local correspondence also seems to be of Vijayanagara origin. 
The cultural influence of Vijayanagara is foimd mentioned in a 
curious manner. When after the terrible Durgadevi famine at the 
end of the fourteenth century the whole of Maharashtra plain was 
depopulated for 30 years, a certain Brahmin, Dado Narasinh by 
name, of Atharva Veda and Bhalanjana Gotra, came from Vidaya- 
nagar to Karad,^® and, with the permission of the Padshah of Bedar, 
helped in the re-cultivation and re-population of the land. In this 
work, the Bedar Sultan had sent a certain white (Turkish) khoja 
or eunuch of his to accompany Dado Narasinh as his accredited 
representative and so the Brahmin came to be called the black 
khoja, probably on account of his colour. Their work seems to have 
been so much appreciated by the populace that their names, the 
Black Khoja and the White lOioja, became household words, as is 
to be seen from the 15th and 16th century Marathi papers. That 
the said Brahmin should have come from Vijayanagara speaks 
volumes and shows the superiority of the southern empire over its 
northern neighbour in revenue and colonization matters, the two 
basic things affecting the mass of the population in a predominantly 
agricultural country like India. 

When 6ivaji was sent back by Sahaji from Bangalore to Poona 
in 1641 at the age of twelve,^i he was accompanied by confidential 
servants of ^ahaji who were all trained in that part of the territories 
of Vijayanagara which was its kernel and were hence saturated 
with the traditions of that empire. It is clear from the accounts of 
Sanskrit poets^® that Sahaji’s Court at Bangalore was, a miniature 
edition of old Hindu Courts, and not modelled after the Muslim 
court of Bijapur or Ahmednagar, where Sahaji acted as king-maker 

8. History of Sardesai Family— 61, I. p. 43 (Marathi). 

9. md, Vol. I— pages 43-44. 

10. Shiva-ChariiTa-Sahitya — Vol. I. Introduction page 5 (Marathi). 

11. SahhSsad — Life of Sivaji — p. 6 (Marathi). 

13. Mddh&-Madhava~VUas-Chfi.mpu — Chapter VII; and Shiva-Bharata — 
Chapter IX (both Sanskrit). 
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for some time. Sivaji himself, it seems, was residing at Bangalore 
for some two years at least, during the most impressive years of a 
precocious boyhood, viz., his tenth and eleventh years. It is well 
known that he was saturated with the tales from Mahabharata and 
Ramayan and aspired to be guided thereby. Can we expect such' 
a mind to remain uninquisitive as to the history of the territories 
surrounding his place of residence, especially when his father was 
conquering those territories from the heirs of Vijayanagara, lawful 
or otherwise ? We can take it almost for certain that Sivaji^s mind 
had become full of tales of Vijayanagara, of the exploits of its heroes 
and the cultural work of its learned men like Vidyaranya. The 
fame of ‘ Rama Raja Kanada ’ and the historic battle of ‘ Raksha- 
stagdi ’ had spread far and wide in Maharashtra, as we can judge 
by the existence of Marathi Bakhars^^ on the subject and the casual 
mention of his name elsewhere, Sivaji must have imbibed the con- 
tents of such works, to be sure. Subjectively speaking, it seems 
clear to us that Sivaji’s ideal was formed in the shadow of 
Vijayanagara. 

If we do not accept this last conclusion we leave a great part 
of Sivaji’s life unexplained, not a very edifying thing for a historian 
to do. We cannot account for his intense and sincere religiosity 
bordering on mysticism in any other manner, mysticism that made 
the man as we know him. Time no doubt brings forth its men, but 
it is also true that men — at least great men like Sivaji — are formed 
by their innermost convictions, convictions which through mystic 
alchemy are almost turned into instincts. Similarly we cannot make 
his conduct at Bijapur as a boy^*^ or in the Diwan-i-Aam Court of 
Aurangazeb^^ as a full grown man intelligible unless we understand 
the indelible impress of the contrast left on the mind of the boy 
Sivaji — contrast between a Hindu court with a full-statured free 
Hindu ideal of life and the vicious Mohammedan court full of mur- 
derous designs between man and man, in the unmanning shadow 
of which Sivaji had for the most part grown. The ineffacable con- 
trast made the man, formed his life’s ideal and ushered in his des- 
tiny as the Resuscitator of the Hindu race and the Defender of the 
Hindu Faith. 

His voraciousness in imbibing Hindu scriptures; his puncti- 
liousness in following the tenets of Hindu Religion ; his enthusiasm 
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in attending, when possible, the religious sermons; his humble 
submission to the religious preceptors ; his generosity in endowing 
the edifices of God and the Brahmanical seats of learning ; his faith- 
fulness in proceeding, at great inconvenience and risk sometimes, to 
the shrines of deities to perform religious rites and offer devotion ; 
and last but not least, his religious frenzies and his secret communion 
with the goddess Bhavani ; all these speak of the man Sivaji and 
bear witness to the make-up of his mind. If you do not try to 
understand and explain these, you leave the man un-understood and 
his life-work unexplained. Now all this he could have imbibed and 
cultivated only in truly Hindu surroundings and at which place had 
he the best opportunity and possibility to do it in early life, but at 
Bangalore and the surrounding parts (which it was quite possible 
for him to visit in his father’s or brother’s company) where Hindu 
life was still flowing in its pristine purity, unimposed upon by 
foreign domination as in Maharashtra after Muslim rule of three 
centuries and more ? That Maharashtra could not have enthused 
him in those days with the vision of living Hinduism is clear to 
those who have read the works of Ramdas, Sivaji’s guru in after-life, 
who describes in stirring phrases the woes that had befallen his 
people under the rule of persecuting zealots like Shah Jahan, his 
son Aurangazeb and Mohammed Adilshah of Bijapur. This cul- 
tural superiority of the South continued even after the Marathas 
had become free and strong enough (militarily) to conquer a large 
part of India under the Peshawas* It is to he seen acknowledged, 
for example, in an intimate personal letter^® of the Peshawa Balaji 
Bajirao to his friend Nana Purandare, from Mysore, a century later. 
To what cause can a historian attribute this lasting cultural superio- 
rity, but to the rule of Vijayanagara for three centuries ? 

We believe the above discussion is sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced reader as to what Sivaji owed to Vijayanagara. But 
a materialistic historian may exclaim “ Yes, but all this is subjec- 
tive. Where is the objective evidence for what you talk about.” 

For objective data we have to go back a little earlier than 
givaji’s times. We have already said that every discontented chief 
in the Bahmani kingdom looked for support across the 
Tungabhadra. This fact had always stayed the hands of 
tyranny beyond a certain limit in the Bahmani kingdom. 
The tacit moral support kept the ideal of freedom in 
Maharashtra stiU burning, it did not extinguish it as in North 
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India amongst the Rajputs, who were completely submerged 
by the overwhelming flood of Mohammedan invasions and 
who could not hope to get any succour, moral or material, beyond 
their borders. The Rajputs had therefore unwillingly to reconcile 
themselves to the Mughal rule. Not so the Marathas. Under the 
Bahmanis they wielded a great influence both in the civil and mili- 
tary administration of the land. They had imposed their language 
on the administration to a goodly extent. By playing off the parties 
at the Muslim comts against each other, they were slowly but 
surely coming to the top. Sahaji was an instance of this type. He 
had hoped, it seems, at least in early life, to be able to control 
Muslim courts by loyal co-operation. But he knew ultimately to 
his cost that this was impossible. So in later life he tried the ideal 
of keeping himself aloof from the central government and busied 
himself in carving out for himseH a semi-independent principality 
at Bangalore. In this he was eminently successful, as is clear by 
recent studies of his career. In doing this, he had to incur the 
odium of being disloyal, treacherous and self-seeking, but ultimately 
he triumphed and got what he aimed at. Nay more. He could 
give Sivaji a start. It is now clear to all Maratha scholars of the 
subject — ^by the work of Raj wade, Khare, Divekar, and last but not 
the least, Mr. D. V. Apte — ^that the credit of founding the Maratha 
State must be divided between the father and the son. The work 
of the above-mentioned scholars has now been incorporated for the 
most part in the work of Dr. Balkrishna of Kolhapur, in English and 
the curious reader may turn to his work for the elucidation of this 
point.*^ 

Nor is this the conclusion of Maratha scholars only. Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar has arrived at the same conclusion independently after 
a detailed study of southern sources as well. Not only that but 
he also noticed “ the remarkable service in the preservation of 
Hindu Culture and Religion, which ran great risk of extinction by 
the fanatical policy of Bijapur rendered by Sahaji in occupying 
the territories which would otherwise have become Mohammedan 
jahgirs. But the learned doctor did not emphasise the real nature 
of the disloyalty, treason and selfishness of Sahaji. Sahiji acted 
as he did on account of his experience of three Muslim States, viz., 
Ahmednagar, Bijapur and the Mughal. The conviction which 
dawned upon him was that, an independent Hindu State must be 
created if the Hindu race and religion were to be preserved. 
The policy of co-operation and assimilation was tried and had been 

17. Sivaji, The Great, Vd. I, Part I.— Sahaji. 
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foxmd wanting. So he had to act in furtherance of his well-con- 
sidered conclusion. So he had to pursue the course of double- 
dealing even when it entailed personal humiliation and suffering. 
In order to save his son at least this same experience, he managed 
to keep him away from direct service under anybody and so laid 
the foundation of his greatness in so far as it was in his hands. 
Sivaji was the product of the bitter concentrated Maratha experi- 
ence of three centuries of direct Muslim rule, and experience to 
which the Southern States had not been subjected. The contribu- 
tion of the Marathas to other parts of India was the transmission of 
this conviction born of long periods of suffering. 

Unfortunately there was no effective medium to transmit this 
idea to others but that of conquest. There was no new political 
discovery commensurate with the new ideal. Sahaji’s aim is clear 
from the policy he followed. He never completely destroyed any 
Hindu chiefship. In this he followed his own policy even when it 
clashed with that of the Muslim commander, his official superior. 
Thus it is noted that he reinstated Virabhadra of Bednur on his 
throne, though his kingdom had been completely annexed by Rana- 
dullah Khan.^^ Similarly he gave Tarikere to the chief of Basava- 
pattan, Magadi to the Kempe Gauda of Bangalore, Anekal to the 
Hoskote chief, Ratnagiri to the Sira chief, and so on after annex- 
ing their fiefs.^^^ Lewis Rice notes the beneficial effects of this far- 
sighted and humane policy on the land in general. This same atti- 
tude of Sahaji, of not crushing out of existence any Hindu chief, 
brou^t on him the suspicion of his Muslim superiors when he ex- 
hibited it in the important case of Sri Ranga Rayal, the last repre- 
sentative of the empire of Vijayanagara. For gaming his end, be 
not only sided with Sri Ranga but also tried to bring political pres- 
sure of Golkonda to bear on the matter, by accepting the service of 
Golkonda himself. In this attempt he was betrayed by the king of 
Golkonda who divulged the secret to the king of Bijapur, This 
brought on Saha ji the odium of treason and put him into fetters 
and imprisonment. All the same, this move was not able to save 
Sri Ranga either.® 

Sahaji got himself freed from this predicament by the valiant 
efforts and cunning diplomacy of both his sons, Sambhaji and Sivaji, 
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acting in the south and north respectively. This proved the wisdom 
of Sahaji in keeping his two sons engaged separately one in the 
Carnatic and the other in Maharashtra, though acting in concert to 
gain the common ends. Sivaji had this valuable past experience at' 
the back of his mind when he started to conquer the Madras Coast. 
He wanted to preserve this important strategical advantage for his 
sons, by appointing his eldest son Sambhaji to rule the south and 
his younger son, Eajaram, to rule the Maratha country 22 Though 
his intention was foiled by the cussedness of Sambhaji, his ideal 
succeeded in the end when Rajaram got shelter at Jinji after fleeing 
from the Maratha country. Incidentally it may be noted that the 
Rani of Bednur, a kingdom saved by Sahaji from extinction, screen- 
ed Rajaram from Aurangazeb’s generals when they pursued him 
upto the jungles of Bednur, a noble service rendered on a most 
critical occasion in the life of the Maratha SiateP Verily, a good 
deed is never wasted, only we do not know when, where, and in 
what manner it bears fruit. 

We have said something above as to the contribution which 
the Marathas wanted to make to the political stock of other parts 
of India, a contribution in the form of convictions as to the main 
lines of policy to be followed by the Hindus all over India. The 
first and the foremost of these convictions was about the unassimi- 
lability of the Muslim Theory of the State with the age-long ideals 
of the Hindus. This conviction was born of bitter experience and 
not out of speculative theory. Throughout his life a servant of the 
Muslims in theory, Sahaji still could maintain a sturdy sense of 
self-respect, take pride in his Rajput-^ origin in the face of his sove- 
reign and offer himself to be relieved from service if the sovereign 
so desired, even at the advanced age of sixty, because he was forti- 
fied by this conviction. On the other hand, Sri Ranga Rayulu, born 
of a family of Emperors and actually occuping a revered throne as 
he was, could think of saving his lands for himself by descending to 
the level of a Jahgirdar of the Mughal empire and if that were not 
sufficient, by accepting Islam^^ himself with all his family and de- 
pendents, because he had had not the experience and conviction of 
Sahaji. This contrast in the behaviour of these two contemporary 
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political figures in the same field shows wherein lay the weakness 
of Vijayanagara (meaning by this designation all the land south of 
the river Tungabhadra) and the political advance of Maharashtra, 
weakness which endangered the independence of the south while 
the strength of the Marathas was conquering inch by inch the lost 
ground of independence. Bijapur’s intervention in the politics of 
the south was an invited intervention. While 6ahaji was thinking 
of betaking himself to the south to breathe the free air of Hindu 
independence, Kenge Hanuma^® of Basavapattan, Channaya of 
Nagamangala and the renowned Tirumala Nayak^^ of Madura were 
resorting to the Muslim courts of Bijapur and Golkonda, and seek- 
ing their intervention in the internal politics of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. Herein we find the irony playing its role in history. While 
the actions of the Vijayanagara secession States were destroying 
the Hindu independence in the south, they were also laying the 
foundation of a new Hindu empire. But for the sequence of events, 
it seems doubtful if the Maratha State could ever have started on 
its career, or if by chance started, would have survived in the end. 
Thus the remark of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, “ That the collapse of the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagara was a contributory cause to the rise 
of the Marathas as a nation” (quoted at the beginning of this 
essay) does not seem to be wide of the mark. 

Lest it may be misunderstood that the trend of the above dis- 
cussion places the Marathas, in comparison with the southerners, on 
an unduly high pedestal, it is necessary to bear in mind that all the 
Marathas had not in .Sivaji’s times become either nation-minded or 
religion-minded. Sivaji had to use force to enforce his regime. He 
had to kill Baji Ghorpade and Chandrarao More. There were more 
Marathas serving xmder Aurangazeb and Adilshah than under 
Sivaji. But a goodly proportion of the Marathas had become ripe 
to receive Sivaji’s advice and to follow his lead. That was the differ- 
ence. Even in the times of the Peshawas, a good proportion of the 
Marathas were serving the Nizam. 

The South supplied the Marathas with the sinews of war. Tri- 
bute and plunder collected by Sahaji, Sivaji and their generals 
made it possible for the Maratha State to come into existence and 
maintain itself as a going concern. After Sivaji, Sambhaji was able 
to defend the Maratha State against the simultaneous attacks of the 
Mughals, the Siddis of Janjira and Portuguese, because Sivaji 
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had left the treasury full with gold brought from the Madras Coast 
and Harji Raje Mahadik, his viceroy at Jinji, was sending monies, 
from that quarter. Rajaram maintained himself as well as the 
Maratha State with revenue from the same sources. All this was 
possible because Vijayanagara rule had left those regions prosper- 
ous and full of treasures. The social organization evolved under 
the aegis of Vijayanagara seems to have been so perfect that society 
could recoup itself in a short time after the “ Legions' thunder had 
passed away." Even in the 18 th century under the Peshawas, the 
southern expeditions were always a paying proposition, while the 
northern ones led to insolvency. This cause was a bone of conten- 
tion at the court of Shahu, between his Peshawa Bajirao I and his 
Pratinidhi Shripatrao. The Peshawas Balaji Bajirao and his son 
Madhavrao maintained themselves by expeditioning to the south. 
All this phenomenon cannot be accounted for unless we admit the 
peculiar recouping power of the south perfected by a good social 
organization, which was the permanent legacy of that venerable 
empire, Vijayanagara. 

We have said enough, we think, to prove what the Marathas 
owe, in an objective sense, to Vijayanagara. Now to return to the 
charge of Sir Jadunath Sarkar that Sivaji never wanted to annex 
the Karnatak to his kingdom and establish a permanent empire 
there, that “ gold, and not land, was his chief object,"^® Francois 
Martin of the French East India Company supplies the proof as to 
even the intention of Sivaji in invading the Madras Coast. Martin 
notes that ‘^Sivaji sent some Brahmins to all the villages in the 
country for governing them, the number of these scamps who had 
followed Siva ji for trying to get some employment is something 
amazing, they counted more than twenty thousand."^^ Can any 
one after reading this sentence maintain that ‘‘ gold, and not land 
was his chief object " ? 

What could occur to M. G. Ranade three decades ago with only 
Duff and Maratha Bakhars as his materials, does not occur to Sir 
Jadunath, even after thirty years’ research in Indian History. “ As 
if he had the prescience of coming events, Sivaji by his conquest 
and alliances, formed a new line of defence in Southern India in 
the Kaveri valley, to which he could retire in case of necessity," 
Ranade wrote in his Rise of the Maratha Power." But that was 
perhaps the work of a ‘^Nineteenth century Dakshina Brahman 
Chauvinist” and so mere fiction bom of florid imagination or at 
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best mere guess-work ! So also another arch Dakshina Brahman 
Chauvinist, this one of the 20th century,— wrote 14 years ago, on 
the authority of a fulsome adulation of §ahaji and the boy Sivaji 
(i,e. Eadha-Madhava-Vilasa-Champu) that half the credit of found- 
ing the Maratha State should go to Sahaji the father of Sivaji. 
Most thought it pure fiction then. But now it has been proved to 
be true by scholars like Dr. S. K. Aiyangar who are not “ Maratha 
Nationalists.” Now which is better, the “ fiction ” of the above- 
mentioned type or “ a really first-class piece of work,” full of 
research,” “ treated in the right way and in the right spirit,” “ equip- 
ped with first-hand knowledge,” as is Sir Jadunath’s “ Sivaji ” certi- 
fied to be, by such unimpeachable scholars as Henry Beveridge, 
Richard Temple and Vincent Smith ? Let the reader decide after 
going carefully through what we have said above and consulting 
oneself, the original sources mentioned, if necessary. 

givaji not only wanted to found a permanent Hindu empire on 
the ruins of Vijayanagara, as is clear by Martin’s reference quoted 
above, but also wanted to run that empire in the interest of the 
agriculturist ryot, the great mass of population in India. Though 
Martin terms the Brahmins who were sent by Sivaji to govern the 
Madras Coast villages as “ scamps,” he had further on in his narra- 
tive to write, “ It must, however, be admitted, that the Brahmins 
were more careful in making the lands profitable than those under 
the government of the Mohammedans had appeared (to us) to be. A 
number of places around Pondicherry, covered with brambles and 
brushwood only, of which nobody thought (anything) , was reclaim- 
ed and these have produced well since.”®® Can there be any better 
testimony as to the aim of Sivaji in conquering new territories in 
the south ? 

When Sivaji started for Golkonda en route to the Madras Coast 
he had already taken the Qutb Shah into his confidence, in fact that 
State had already become tributory to Sivaji, who diplomatically 
allowed it to be called monetary help. Sivaji’s diplomat Niraji Raoji 
had, it seems, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Qutb Shah through the friendly Hindu medium of his Vazir, the 
famous Brahmin Madanna, “ who wanted to render some service 
to his religion,” (evidently by helping Sivaji in his expedition to the 
south) , according to Martin.®^ As Bijapur had, through the agency 
of the Regent Bahlol Khan, become subservient to the Mughals who 
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wanted to, conquer the whole of the Dakhan, in sheer self-defence. 
Golkonda and Sivaji united and resolved to conquer and divide the 
Bijapur territories between themselves. Sivaji called on the Bija- 
pur Sardar Maloji Ghorpade to leave Bijapur service and come over 
to Golkonda^ though his father Baji Ghorpade had been killed by 
^ivaji.^^ This was in pursuance of his policy of uniting the Mara- 
thas in one cause, that of checking the Muslims. If that was impos- 
sible, Sivaji thought of controlling Bijapur through the agency of a 
Hindu Prime Minister, as he was doing in the case of Golkonda 
through MSdanna, and for this post he had selected no other man 
than Akanna®^ Madanna’s brother. It will be seen from this account 
how far-sighted Sivaji was in meeting the Mughal danger from the 
north by creating a Hindu empire in the south, an empire which 
would incorporate within itself both Bijapur and Golkonda, either 
by alliance, or failing that, by conquest. This was also the policy of 
Aliya Rama Raya, the immortal hero of Talikota or Rakkasgi-Tan - 
gadgi. Because Sivaji wished to stand forth as a successor of 
Vijayanagara, he selected as his imperial coin the gold hona in imi- 
tation of Vijayanagara'^^ and did not copy the rupee of the Mughals 
though it was becoming the current coin of India as a whole then. 
For the same reason he continued the practice of donating villages 
and cash from the treasury to learned Brahmins and the 
shrines of Hindu deities on the Madras Coast, A number of these 
grant papers have been published in Marathi from the Peshawa 
State-records by Parasnis and Mavji. His grant, indited on silver- 
plate, to Tirumalaraya and Ramaraya, the two sons of Sri Ranga 
Rayulu, the last nominal emperor of Vijayanagara, who died a fugi- 
tive in the west country (probably Bednur), though in its present 
form spurious, still appears to be, as remarked by Dr. S. K. Aiyan- 
gar, correct in substance from the sentiments expressed in it. Inci- 
dentally it may be noted here that it contains the grant, not of two 
villages as written by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar,^^ but of eight small 
divisions of the country, probably containing a hundred villages or 
,so. . 

This lengthy discussion, we hope, has by now made clear to the 
reader the debt, both subjective and objective, which Sivaji and the 
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Maratha State owed to Vijayanagara. Let us also hope, that the re- 
membrance of this fact will in future, if it has not done so m the past, 
go to unite the hearts of the Marathas with those of their southern 

brethren. 
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1 

THE ALLEGED TELUGU ORIGIN 

Since the publication of my Social and Political Life m the Vijaya^- 
nagam Empire, writers on Vijayanagara history havo given expres- 
sion to views concerning the origin of that empire which, although 
by no means either original or promulgated for the first time, have 
nevertheless been based on statements which require a careful ex- 
amination. These theories are, to be brief, a reorientation of the 
old Telugu origin of the founders of Vijayanagara which has ceased 
to be an historical fact. We shall first deal with the fallacious argu- 
ments put forward by the advocates of this theory, and then adduce 
more proof in support of the undisputed fact that the sons of San- 
gama were entirely of Karnataka origin.^ 

It is maintained by a recent writer that the Vijayanagara rulers 
of the Sangama family were of Telugu stock. The arguments ad- 
vanced by this writer may be summarised thus : — 

1. Vijayanagara was not built by Ballala Deva HI. This state- 
ment rests on three premises : (a) Hampe and the adjoining region 
was outside the Hoysala kingdom ; (b) the Yadavas were in posses- 
sion of the territory around Hampe ; and (c) the rulers of the prin- 
cipality of Kampili succeeded the Yadavas in this region.^ 

2. The ruler of Kampili was' Harihara Raya L This statement 

rests on the following considerations : (a) Vijayanagara arose out 

of, and was identical with Dorava^i ; and (b) the ruler of Kampili 
was Harihara Raya I ® 


1. Read Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire^ I 
pp. 34-39 for arguments advanced till now in regard to the Kami|aka origin 
of the founders of the Vijayanagara kingdom. 

2. Venkata Ramanayya, Vijayanagara, Origin of the CUy and the Empire, 
pp. 16-22, 43, m, (Madras, 1933). 
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^ 3. Harihara Eaya I was a relative of Kanya Nayaka of Waran- 
gal, and hence was of Telugu extraction. To support this argument, 
the writer assures us that (a) Kanya Nayaka became independent ; 
(b) one of his relatives apostatized from Islam, and revolted at Kam- 
pili, and (c) that this relative was no other than Harihara Eaya 

4. To substantiate further these arguments, the writer tells 
us that the crest and the administrative divisions of the Vijayanagara 
empire were borrowed from the Kakatiyas of Warangal® 

These arguments have no basis in history. But we shall deal 
with them in turn. 

1, Vijayanagara was not huilt hy Vlra Balldla IIL There is 
nothing new in this statement. We have conclusively shown that 
it was Bukka Eaya I who built the city of Vijayanagara.® The main 
point in this set of arguments centres round the assertion of the 
writer that the region around Pampa or Hampe was not in the pos- 
session of the Hoysalas. “ The successors of Ballala II seem to 
have gradually lost their hold upon the territory in the Bellary dis- 
trict . . , Therefore, it may be said that the Hoysala power in the 
Bellary district became practically extinct after the death of Nara- 
simha 11 and that the Yadavas firmly established themselves in the 
place of their rivals.”"^ 

This would mean that from A.D. 1220 (the last date of king 
Ballala II) till the time of Vira Ballala III (A.D. 1291— A.D. 1342), 
the Hoysalas had nothing to do with the region around Hampe. One 
single instance of a Hoysala king who gave a grant to the Virupaksa 
temple of Hampe is enough to demolish this view. It is that of king 
Somesvara who, as the inscription to the right of the north mahd- 
dvdra of the Virupaksa temple of Hampe informs us, in A.D. 1236 
gave to that temple some grant of money,® Since Karnataka kings 
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never gave grants of money or lands to temples outside their king- 
dom, we may safely assume that Hampe was within the Hoysala 
kingdom in A.D. 1236. 

While the statement of the Yadava kings having succeeded to 
the Hoysala hegemony over certain parts of the Karnataka, for the ■ 
time being, is no doubt historically accurate, it is entirely erroneous 
to maintain that the principality over which the king of Kampili 
ruled was in any way connected with the Vijayanagara kings or the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal. 

2. This point will be better understood when we examine the 
validity of the next main argument brought forward by the writer 

that the ruler of Kampili was Harihara Raya L The writer as- 
serts that Vijayanagara arose out of Doravadi, that the ruler of Dora- 
vadi fought with Vira Ballala III, and that this ruler was Harihara 
Raya ' 

We are afraid that the writer has altogether got himself lost in 
the history of the principality of Kummata over which the king of 
Kampila ruled, and which principality of Kummata included Dora- 
vadi. We prove the latter statement by a stone record dated A.D, 
1280 which informs us that the general Caupdarasa, under the 
Yadava king Ramacandra Deva, was killed in a battle with Mum- 
mudi Singeya Nayaka who was then at Doravadi in the Kurugodu- 
nadiid^^ This Mummudi Singeya Nayaka was no other than the 
grandfather of Ramanatha, the hero of the story of Paradara Ram-- 
ana KatliCy and the king of Kummata.^^ 

Without entering into this intricate point further, it may be 
said that it is historically erroneous to maintain that the Hoysala 
ruler Vira Ballala III had nothing to do with Doravadi. For a -yzra- 
gal found in Hosakote, Jala hobli, Nagar taluka, Mysore State, 
clearly tells us that in the course of a campaign against Kampila 
Deva, Vira Ballala marching with all his army upon Kapila (Kam- 
pila) Deva, left him in Balaha, and then (on the date specified) 
marched on to Doravadi and ruled over there. (Ballala Deva 


B. Ramana 3 ?ya, ibid, pp. 8Q-81, 91, 99. On page 167-168, Dr. Ramanayya 
writes that the modem Bardji was the ancient Doravadi. How he came to 
derive thm the name of Dorava# is not understood. For the ancient name of 
Borava(Ji was Doravali which is mentioned in AD. 1212, Fp, CarmUm, NHL 
Sh, 309, p. 51 

10 Epigraphia Camatica, VH, Intr. p. 37, Ci. 24, p. 182 
11. M. A. B. for 19», p. 45. 
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Rdyanii tattina samasta-sauvaraw sahita Kapila Devwna mete md- 
adu Balahadalli hittali munde (date) Doravadige etti ncMadalli). 
The date of this viragal is given thus : —-§a?ca var&a 1242 Raudri 
samvatsarada C’aitra Ba. 1 Sa. which corresponds to A.D. 1320 
March, Tuesday, the 25th, the week day however not correspond- 
ing.i® The success which crowned the arms of the Hoysala ruler 
was complete, as the epigraph conclusively proves. We may well 
assume that after this battle of Doravadi, that centre passed into 
the possession of Vira Ballala III. Unless the contrary is proved, 
we may take this to be a fact. 

As for the other arguments brought forward to back up the en- 
tirely gratuitous assumption that Vijayanagara arose out of Dora- 
vadi, and that Harihara Raya I was the ruler of Kampili— -Doravadi 
principality, it is enough to note merely that these and similar state- 
ments have been based on altogether untrustworthy copper-plate 
grants which we have examined elsewhere.^® Further, it is said by 
the writer that Harihara Raya I was subordinate to the Delhi 
Sultan, that the former was converted into Islam from which he 
apostatized, that Bukka Raya had a Muhammadan son, and that 
Kampili was granted to Harihara Raya I by the Delhi Sultan.^* 
These arguments need not be taken seriously, since they contain no 
historical truth in them whatsoever.*® 

3. We now come to the third group of arguments of the writer. 
He asserts that Harihara Raya I was a relative of Kanyd Ndyaka 
of Warangal, that he ruled over the territory which* Kampila had 
ruled before him, and that he was a Telugu by descent. 

In addition to the facts which we long ago advanced against 
this fallacious theory,*® we may observe the following which further 


12. E. C. Vm. Nr. 19, pp. 129, 351 ; Swamikannu Pillai, Indian Epfiemeris, 
rV, p. 242. It may be objected that Rice’s interpretation, of the phrase Dora- 
vadige etti nadadalU does not mean that Vira Ballala was ruling there, but 
that he merely encamped in that place, or that he merely attacked his enemy 
at Doravadi. The latter is permissible, but when we note that in the battle 
Vira Ballala’s general Kuruka Nayaka killed Kampila Deva’s general TTalrValg 
Deva, although he himself lost his life in the encounter, then, we may justify 
Rice’s interpretation given to the phrase efft nadaddli, B. A. S. 

13. Saletore, SJP. Life, I. pp. 90-100. 

14. Ramanayya, op. cit, pp. 54, 95-96, 95 n. 101, 129. 

15. Saletore, ibid, I. pp. 31 seq. ; Indian Historical Quarterly, VTH. pp. 768- 
770. 

16. Saktore, Jounud of the Bombay Historical Society, m. pp. 106 seq. 
vdiere we pointed out the futility of maintaining such arguments, while deal- 
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demolishes the alleged relationship between the sons of Sangama 
and the Kakatiya rulers. It is argued that^ the sons of Sangama 
waged wars against the Hoysalas, that Ballappa Damiayaka was an 
enemy of Bukka Baya I, that the latter captured Sosevur, the birth- 
place of the Hoysalas, and that Bukka Raya was the same as San- 
gama whom the writer makes Bukka Raya’s grandfather !^^ The 
dynastic relationship which existed between the Hoysala House' 
and the family of the sons of Sangama has been amply proved by 
us elsewhere and no value need be attached to, statements which 
allude to the animosity between the sons of Sangama and the .Hoy- 
salas, because it never existed. 

4. To substantiate the above wrong inferences another set of 
erroneous statements is made. This relates to the similarity 
between the boar crest and the administrative divisions of the 
Vijayanagara rulers and the crest and the divisions of the Kakatiya 
rulers. It is maintained that the founders of Vijayanagara borrow- 
ed their well-known Varaha crest from the Kakatiyas, for no other 
reigning family made use of it at the time of the birth of the new 
kingdom of Vijayanagarad^ 

The similarity is outwardly reasonable but it is dangerous, since 
it leads us to ridiculous inferences. The fact that one royal family 
has the same seal or crest as another does not necessarily mean that 
the origin of the former is to be traced to the latter. Diverse royal 
families that never belonged to the same stock had a common crest. 
Thus the tiger crest was common to the Pallavas, the Cholas, and the 
Hoysalas.*^^ If we are to follow the reasoning of the writer who 
maintains that the Vijayanagara- rulers were of the same stock as 
that of the Kakatiyas, then, we must conclude that the Cholas, the 
Hoysalas, and the Pallavas belonged to the same stock ! This would 
be merely absurd. 

Indeed, the absurdity of this method of reasoning is apparent 
when we note another example. The symbol of Hanuman was com- 
mon to the Yadavas, the Kadambas, and the Vijayanagara rulers, as 
Dr. Krishna has amply proved?^ Now, Muhammad All Walajah, 


ing with an earlier work of the same writer in wMch he brought forward the 
same erroneous theory but with the aid of different arguments. 
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the Navab of Arcot, too, had the symbol of Hanuman on his coins.® 
According to the fallacious analogy mentioned above, the Navab of 
Arcot belonged to the family to which the Yadavas, the Kadambas, 
and the Vijayanagara rulers belonged! It is useless to continue 
this point further. 

Unless there is some kind of positive evidence to substantiate 
one’s statement that Vijayanagara rulers actually borrowed from, 
or were indebted to, the Kakatiyas in the matter of having their 
crest, it is wrong to say that the Karnataka rulers of Vijayanagara 
were in any way grateful to the Telugu kings in the fourteenth cen- 
tury for their crest. 

On the other hand, it may reasonably be maintained that since 
the sons of Sangama were of Karnataka stock, they had recourse to 
the Varaha crest of the Chalukyas whose memories, as we have else- 
where pointed out, lingered on in the Vijayanagara Empire,® with- 
out having borrowed it from the Kakatiyas with whom they had 
nothing in common whatsoever. 

As for the argument that there is a similarity in the divisions 
of the Vijayanagara Empire and those of the Kakatiya kingdom, 
it is entirely erroneous to say that the latter in any way influenced 
the former. All available evidence proves that the Vijayanagara 
rulers but continued the rich traditions of Karnataka and the Tamil 
lands in this matter of dividing their Empire into the various pro- 
vinces which we have dealt with in detail elsewhere.® 

It is futile, therefore, to entertain these wrong conceptions 
which violate all the known facts concerning the sons of Sangama 
and their intimate relationship with the Hoysala ruler Vira 
Ballala III. If the Telugu origin of the rulers of Vijayanagara were 
an established fact, one cannot understand why, for instance, in A.D. 
1347, only one year after the foundation of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Brahmans, who received grants of villages at the hands 
of prince Marappa, one of the brothers who founded the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara, should have been styled as people coming from the 
Andhrade&i, and not as Brahmans hailing from “ our own country 
the AndhradeSa.”® 
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Further/ we cannot understand, too, why, as we shall mention 
later on in the course of this paper, had the founders been of Teliigu 
stock, their family deity should have been called Virupaksa of 
Hampe and their pleasure garden the Hemakuta hill. 

Moreover, the anti-Telugu propensity of the early Vijayanagara 
rulers is seen in the distinctive hiruda which they used in regard 
to the Telugu kings. An undated stone inscription of Harlhara 
Raya II, for instance, ' calls him ‘‘ a lion to the scent-elephant that is 
the Andhra king.”-^' 

Finally, we may note that even so late as A.D, 1571 when a 
really great Telugu dynasty (the Araviti family) controlled the de- 
stinies of the land, the Yijayanagara emperor Tirumala calls him- 
self as one adorning the golden throne of the Karnata.^’^*^ 

It is not basing one’s statement on wrong data that one can 
strengthen the case for the Telugu origin of the foxmders of Vijaya- 
nagara, but by citing other and more substantial, although histori- 
cally inaccurate, claims which we may enumerate in the following 
manner. For instance, one may assert on the evidence of the 
Portuguese historian Faria y Sousa that Bukka Raya was a Telugu 
chieftain. This Portuguese historian gives an abstract of a copper- 
plate grant said to have been discovered in Mylapore in which 
Boca ” (Bukka) Raja is said to have been the son of Campula 
Raja and grandson of Atela Raja.^® 

Secondly, in the Vklydmnyalmlajndna and in another work 
called Pitmnahmamhitd we are told that the two brothers Harihara 
and Bukka were at first employed under Vira Rudra (deva of 
Warangal) , as Ms treasury guards, and on his being defeated by the 
Miihammadans, went to Ramanatha (of Kummata) to serve^ as his 
treasury officers. What caused them to leave his service is not 
stated. (But in another part of the Vidydranyakdlajndna it is stated 
that Ramanatha was killed by the Sultan’s soldiers, and that Hari- 
hara and Bukka were taken prisoners) . We next find the brothers 
waging wars with Vlra Ballala III At this stage came Vidyaraigiya 
who favoured them, and in the next war they overcame Vira BallS}a 
and occupied his territory.^® It seems as if we are to attach some 
weight to these statements, especially when we observe that the 

26. mid for 1^, p. m 

27. U. 2 

M Faria y Sousa, Ada y Poringmsa, H. pp. 229-280* (Steverm). 

29. M. A. K for 19B, pp. 101, 108, W, HO, 116, 116. 
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authors of Mvatattmratndkara, Keladinrpavijaya, and Chikkadeva- 
mymamsdmUr works of the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies A.D., repeat the above details with some modifications.^® 

Neither the Portuguese historian nor the authors of the Vidyd- 
ranyahalaj^na can be relied upon on historical grounds. Faria y 
Sousa’s testimony is by no means reliable in this instance. This 
historian wrote his great work somewhere in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century A.D. As regards his chronological veracity, one 
little detail is enough to discredit his statements pertaining to the 
parentage of the founders of Vijayanagara. He tells us that it was 
in A.D. 1220 that Bukka Raya foxmded Vijayanagara.®^ Obviously 
the other statement relating to the Telugu origin of the sons of 
Sangama is equally untrustworthy, in spite of the Portuguese his- 
torian assuring us that it was embodied in a copper-plate grant. It 
may well be that that particular grant was forged to get some con- 
cession either from the Portuguese themselves or from the Vijaya- 
nagara viceroys stationed at Mylapore.®^ 

Now we turn to the Vidydmnyakdlajnana and the Pitdmaha- 
samhitd. In the first place, it may be observed that these were not 
contemporary accounts but later productions, almost of the age in 
which the History of Portuguese Asia was composed by Faria y 
Sousa. Dr. Krishna, who has made ample use of these documents, 
is inclined to date them in A.D. 1580 and after.®® Secondly, these 
works were not the composition of one man but of different per- 
sons.®'^ Thirdly, their prophetic vein and ultra- Vira-Saiva tendency 
which is their most prominent feature, detracts from their merit as 
documents of historical value.®® Fourthly, the Vidydranyakdlaj- 
Mna^ upon which the Pitdmahasamhitd is based, is said to have been 
composed by Vidyaranya Sripada, but it gives a connected account 
of the Vijayanagara Empire till the days of Venkatapati Deva (A.D. 
1586 — ^A.D. 1615) ®® Finally, these and other allied accounts con- 
nect the building of the city of Vijayanagara by Harihara Raya I 
with Vidy^anya gripada. This goes entirely against the impartial 
evidence of contemporary stone epigraphs of the reign of the sons 
of Sangama which we have cited elsewhere.®’’' 
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Hence the sixteenth century works Vidyuranyakdlajmna and 
the Pitamahasamhitd must be dismissed as untrustworthy sources 
of information for e¥ents that took place two centuries earlier. 

Here we may note one little point which requires elucidation. 
When exactly did the Vijayanagara rulers of the first dynasty begin 
to have intimate relations with the Telugu nobles ? There is every 
reason to believe that the sons of .Sangama were fully aware of 
the difficult political situation which faced them not only in the 
Karnataka but in the Telugu land as well; and that they gave 
patronage to Telugu scholars almost from the commencement of 
their political career. We shall cite the evidence of a Telugu scho- 
lar whose ancestors were in the service of one of the founders of 
Vijayanagara. The latter seemed to have imbibed their animosity 
against the Telugu kings from the Hoysalas themselves, whose last 
great figure, Vira Ballala III is called in A.D, 1340 a Rudra of the 
last deluge to the Telungu Raya,” in an inscription found in Khader 
Sfeiheb’s field at Vo}agerehaIli, Bangalore taluka.^^ This may be 
compared to the hiruda of Harihara Raya 11 given above. Never- 
theless, matrimonial alliance between the early Vijayanagara rulers 
and the Telugu nobles began only in the reign of the same Vijaya- 
nagara king. This is made out from an undated stone inscription 
in the fort of Pu§pagiri near Halebid, which records some grants 
for the god Srangal (Warangal) Virabhadra of the Nakharesvara 
temple by Vira Harihara Maharaya’s son-in-law Pullakhan^a Sid- 
dharaja.^^ Obviously such matrimonial relationship, it may not 
be wrong to presume, was the result of political necessity. 

II 

THE KURUBA ORIGIN OF THE FOUNDERS 

The other theory which I have likewise explained in my Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, is that relating to the 
Kuruba origin of the sons of Sangama.^^ In addition to the state- 
ment of poet Lingama, the author of Keladinrpavijaya, which I cited 
in the same work,^^ the following may also be noted. Basava Raja 
in his Mvatattmratnakara gives a fanciful derivation of the word 
Odeyar which the founders assumed, and connects it with mesapdla 
or shepherd. Dr. Krishna who mentions this statement of Basava 
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Eaja, also remarks that the author of Chikkadevardyavamsdvalz, a 
work written during the reign of the Mysore king Chikkadeva Raja 
(A.D. 1672— A.D. 1704) , also repeats the same tradition in regard to 
the Kuruba origin of the sons of Sangama.'*^ 

While all these later notices only confirm our statement that 
the founders of Vijayanagara were of indigenous origin, they cannot 
be accepted as valid unless contemporary evidence is forthcoming 
to substantiate them. Here a doubt arises whether we have to re- 
fer the begi nn i ng s of the founders of Vijayanagara to the Kuru- 
vanka family the ruler of which lea of Perwayal governed over 
the principality of Navilanad in A.D. 1057.^ This district of Kuru- 
vanka figures so late as A.D. 1530 when it is said to have been a 
sthala belonging to the Satigrama-sime.^^ In A.D. 1719 it is called 
a sthala in the Hoysala country.*® But since in none of these and 
other records referring to Kuruvankanad, there is the slightest re- 
ference to the origin of the sons of Sangama, and since there is no 
evidence ansrwhere to show that particular favour was shown to 
that district by the later Vijayanagara rulers as having been the 
place of origin of their illustrious ancestors, we may dispense with 
the notion that Kuruvankanad had ansdhing to do with the sons of 
Sangama. 

m 

THE KARNATAKA ORIGIN OF THE FOUNDERS OF 
VIJAYANAGARA 

AH available evidence only confirms the Karnataka origin of 
the founders of Vijayanagara which we have proved elsewhere on 
the most substantial grounds.*** 

(a) Kam/pili was not the original home of the sons of Sangama. 
We shall restrict ourselves to a few points in addition to those 
we have mentioned in our works regarding the Karnataka origin of 
the rulers of Vijayanagara. Firstly, we may begin with the alleg- 
ed relationship with Kampili. Bearing in mind the criticism we 
have levelled against the Hindu and Muhammadan accounts that 
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have traced the begiBnings of Vijayanagara to we may 

observe the following in regard to the prinicipality of Kampili* 
There is nothing whatsoever in the inscriptions concerning Kampili, 
discovered so far to connect that principality with Yijayanagara, and 
■to justify one’s statement that the sons of Sangama were anti- 
Hoysala in feeling. On the other hand, the available evidence 
proves in unmistakable terms the bitter animosity which rulers 
of Kampili showed against the Hoysalas, the initial victories which 
the latter won over the last great Hoysala king Vira Ballala, and the 
final victory which he scored over them towards the end of his 
eventful reign. 

The history of Kampili is to be traced to about the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. A mmgal found at Bissanahalli in the Duggasandra 
hobli, Mulbigal taluka, tells us that when the Ganga king Sripuru^a 
was ruling, his son Duggamara Ereyappa was placed over the Kuva- 
lalanad Three Hundred and the Gangavadi Six Thousand, and that 
on the army going to Kampili, Pandnppa, son of Komala, died in 
the battle. Duggamara made a grant for the relatives of the hero. 
On valid grounds this mmgal has been assigned by Rice to circa 
A.D. 750.^^* In A.D. 1022 Jagadekamalla Nolamaba Pallava is said 
to have been ruling from Kapili which is evidently an error for 
Kampili/*® Raja Raja Chola is said to have destroyed the palace of 
the Chilukyas (Salikkiyars) at the nagara of Kampili surrounded 
by fragrant gardens, in a record dated A.D. 1046.^'® In §aka 976 
(A.D. 1054) the Western Chalukya king Somesvara Deva I is said to 
have ruled from Kampila.^*^ Ten years later (A.D. 1064) the West- 
ern Chalukya king Visnuvardhana Maharaja ' Vijayaditya, son of 
Trailokyamalla, was ruling' over the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thous- 
and from his residence at Kampili.®^ In Saka 990 (A.D. 1068) 
Jayasingha Deva of the same family ruled over the same and other 
provinces from his capital of Kampili.®^*®^ 

Thus we find that from the middle of the eighth century A.D., till 
the latter half of the eleventh century A.D., Kampili was either 
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directly ruled over by the Karnataka kings or by one of their pro- 
minent feudatories. 

In the twelfth century A.D., however, Kampili with its strong- 
hold of Kummata became the objective of Hoysala aggr^dizement 
to which it finally succumbed. The main reason why is P™ci- 
pality with its almost impregnable fortress of Kuirmata,- ^was 
attacked by the Hoysalas is because its rulers s^ed with 
vas of Devagiri, the traditional enemies of the Hoysalas. The first 
Hoysala ruler who conquered Kummata was the 
dhana Deva. The stone inscription found 

temple at Hatna, Nagamangala taluka, and dated A.D. 1178, relates 
that along with other famous fortresses Visnuvardhana Deva con- 
quered Kummata “ with a frown.”®* 

Notwithstanding the fact that the earliest prominent ruler of 
Kummata, Mummudi Singeya Nayaka, as we have related above, 
slew the Yadava general Chaundarasa in A.D. 1280, yet, as the fol- 
lowing incidents amply prove, it seems certain that the Kummata 
principality ultimately took the side of the Yadavas agamst the 
Hoysalas. Probably the earlier aggressive designs of Vi§nuvardhana 
Deva himself were partly responsible for thus overthrowing Kam- 
pila into the arms of the Yadavas. However that may be, a stone 
inscription found at Harihara, Davanagere taluka, and dated A.D. 
1300, informs us that in the reign of the Yadava king Ramachandra 
Deva, the village of Harihara was regranted by Mummudi Singeya 

Nayaka’s son Khandeya r^ya to Vi§pu.”5® 

The Kummata-Hoysala relations culminated in the reign of 
Vira HI, 'with the final destruction of the principality of 

Kummata si the hands of that great ruler. A viragal found in the 
RameSvara temple at Bagavala, Hole-Narsipura taluka, and dated 
A.D. 1303, gives us the following inf ormation ; —That when Vira 
BaUala Deva’s sister’s husband (maiduna) Someya Dannayaka vras 
governing from Bemmaturudurga (modern Chitaldoorg) , Kampila 
Deva, the general of the Seiuia (Yadava) army, marched against 
Hojalakere whither Someya Dannayaka went with his army, fought 
wi^L Kampila Deva but lost his life in the encounter.®® This battle 
of Holalakere seems to have been important, for it is described in 
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another vtmgal found at Chittanahalli, Krishnarajapet taluka, and 
likewise dated A.D. 1303.^’’^ 

Evidently Vira Ballala Deva was not going to tolerate the grow- 
ing strength of Kampila Deva. Hence we find definite reference to 
the wars which that Hoysala ' ruler waged against Kampila Deva. 
A stone inscription discovered at Kallumatha, Kudli village, Shim- 
oga taluka, gives the following account of , the personal activities of ^ 
the Hoysala king. When having started with the sound of war 
drums, sounding the march, king Bhudhara Ballala (i.e., Vira 
Ballala Deva) with a view to destroy the pride of the Mahamanda- 
lika . Khandeya Raya, Svayambhu Nayakacarya, ■ Pingala Raya 
Mlseyam Gmida^ and their protector (rakhapdla) Kampila Deva 
came with his army and encamped at Siruguppe, Kampila Deva with 
his army went against Ballala Deva and fought against the latter so 
as to win the praise of the whole world. In this battle too the Hoy- 
sala monarch was worsted, for the incomplete epigraph ends, thus 
commemorating the death of the Hoysala general Cambeya Danna- 
yaka : — ^ When Ballala was on that occasion looking at the two sides 
of his army, Cambeya Danmyaka with his brother-in-law Sakki 
Sahani, came out and having promised . . 

War again had to be declared against Kampila Deva who had 
killed two Hoysala generals. We gather this from the above cited 
Hosakote vlragal dated A.D. 1303, which describes the signal victory 
which the Hoysala general Kuruka Nayaka won, although he him- 
self was killed in action.^^ 

Now that the third Hoysala general was killed in the battle 
against Kampila Deva, the Hoysala ruler had to send another army 
against that enemy. This time the Kummata prince was killed. 
We gather this from another vlragal found at Nagalapura, Mayi- 
sandra hobli, Tiptur taluka, and dated A.D. 1325. It informs us 
that when Ballala Deva was in Dorasamudra, his great minister 
Becheya Dannayaka and Singeya Dannayaka marched against some 
one, who was evidently the general of Kampila Deva. And Singeya 
Dannayaka and Becheya Dannayaka pierced and slew Kampila and 
others (Becheya dannayaka-Singeya-^danndykarann mudalsi Kam- 
pila modalamridu kodu,^^) This final victory over Kampila terminat- 
ed the relations between the Hoysalas and the Kummata princes. 


m. m. A. R. for m2, p. 45 . , 

58. Ibid, for 1023, p, 110. 

50. E. C. VSI. Nr. 10, op. dt. 
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There is nothing in the above records relating to the history of 
the kingdom of Kampila to suggest in the least that the sons of 
Sangama were in any way connected with it. 

(b) The Family Priest of the sons of Sangama was a Karrm- 
f aka priest from a Karnataka centre. One great reason to which 
the advocates of the Telugu origin of the foimders of Vijayanagara 
fondly adhere is the alleged part Vidyaranya Sripada is said to have 
played in the foundation of the great mediaeval Hindu 
Empire. That this is entirely unhistorical we have suffi- 
ciently proved, both on contemporary epigraphical and literary 
grounds, elsewhere.® Here it has been shown that the family 
priest of the founders was a raja-guru who belonged to the Kala- 
mukha order hailing from one of the centres in the Karnataka.®^ 
One or two facts may be added here to support our statements. 
Harihara Eaya 11 and Deva Raya II continued to be under the spiri- 
tual guidance of Kriyasakti Deva. A copper-plate grant hailing 
from Dharwar, and dated A.D. 1379, calls Kriyasakti Murti the 
guru of Harihara Raya 11.“® Another copper-plate dated A.D. 1378 
styles the same teacher as raja-guru-pitdniaha, and says that Hari- 
hara Raya II was “ a worshipper at his feet.”® A stone inscription 
found at Somesvara, Mangalore taluka, and dated 6aka 13(64) 
Dundhbhi, Caitra Su. 1 (A.D. 1442, March, Tuesday, the 13th) in- 
forms us that the raja-guru of Deva Raya II was Kriyasakti Deva 
Odeyar.®® 

If in spite of all this evidence one believes in the story of 
Vidyarapya Sripada having helped Harihara Raya I to build the 
capital,®® one merely exchanges fact for fiction. 


of Kummata to the invasion of the South by the Delhi Sultan. According to 
him Ramanatha fell fighting while defending Hosamaledurga. M. A. R. for 
1929, p. 47. 

61 .Saletore. S. P. Life., I. pp. 108-112. 
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(c) .Feudatory Families and Generals under Balldla Dem .III 
and the sons of Sangama, One more argument which decidedly 
proves that the founders of Vijayanagara were of Karnataka stock 
Is that relating to some of the^ prominent feudatories and generals 
of the last Hoysala ruler, who, having themselves .been pillars of the 
Hoysala power, acquiesced in the new government of the sons of 
Sangama without a murmur. 

Of the feudatory families we shall select only two — one to 
which Mayileya Nayaka belonged, and the other from which the 
well-known Elahankanad prahhus hailed. In regard to the family 
of Mayileya Nayaka, we have already adduced sufficient proof to 
show that the members of his family and he himself transferred 
their allegiance from the Hoysalas to the sons of Sangama without 
any commotion whatsoever.^*'’^ Our statements in regard to this 
family are further proved by the fact that Mayileya Nayaka who, 
as shown by us, was under Ballala Deva III in A.D. 1340,®^ continued 
to be under Bukka Eaya in A.D. 1348.®® Mayileya Nayaka*s younger 
brother Yojeya Nayaka was under the same ruler in A.D. 1359J® 
Mayileya Nayaka’s son Deveya Nayaka is mentioned under the 
same ruler in A.D. 1376.’^^ Another son of Mayileya Nayaka called 
Koteya Nayaka served under the same Vijayanagara ruler in 
A.D.1386."^ 

The other feudatory family that served both the Hoysalas and 
the sons of Sangama was that of the well known Elahankanad 
prabhus. A lew facts concerning this family will make our state- 
ment clear. It is enough to trace its history from A.D. 1308 onwards 
when Mudeya Allappa Darmayaka was placed over the Elahankanad 
principality under Ballala Deva In A.D. 1328 Elhanka was 

under the same monarch.’^'^ A grant was made to the god Ke^ava- 
natha of Hojala in Elahankanad in A.D. 1340 when Ballala Deva III 
was in his capital at Unnamulaipattana.'^^ Honnamaraya Nayaka, 


67. Saletore, L H. Q. VIII, pp. 527-528. 

68. md, p. 527. 
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son of Chikka Bayireya Nayaka, the Elahankanad prahhu, made a 
specified grant in A.D. 1342 when the same ruler was ruling from 
the ■ same capitalJ® In A.D. 1345 Viramaji Hiritya Pemmaya NSyaka 
was evidently placed over the Elahankanad principality by Balla}a 
Deva III, although it is not stated so in the epigraph 

; This principality like the one under Mayileya Nayaka readily 
acknowledged the hegemony of the sons of Sangama. In A.D. 1348 
the great Elahankanad prabhu Bairi Deva is mentioned along with 
Mayileya Nayaka, in a record already cited in connection with the 
latter, as making a grant in conjunction with a number of farmers, 
to some specified personJ^ Elahankanad Allala Jlya’s son Tanni- 
yappa was the recipient of a specified grant in A.D. 1363 when 
Bukkanp.a Odeyar was in the city of MulbagalJ*^ The Elahankanad 
prabhus were conspicuous in later Vijayanagara history too, but 
this is outside our purpose.®^ 

The history of one great Hoysala general who served under the 
new masters, the founders of the Vijayanagara dynasty, is enough 
to add to the evidence we have already cited relating to the status 
the latter occupied in the land as the legitimate successors of the 
Hoysala rulers. It is that of Baicheya Dannayaka. This great 
minister was the senior house minister (hiriya maneya pmdhcmi) 
of Ballala Deva III, as is related in a vlragal dated Saka varumda 
1240 Kdldyukta samvatsarada Pusya 5§u. 10 So. (A.D. 1319, January 
the 2nd Tuesday, the week day not corresponding) , and found in 
the Panchalingesvara temple at Hanagaravadi, Honnali taluka.^^ In 
A.D. 1328 he is called Baicheya Damiayaka Chamupa, under the 
same monarch.®^ 

This Hoysala general took service under Bukkanna Odeyar. We 
prove this by three records — one which is to be assigned to the reign 
of Bukka Raya himself, and two others of a later period which ex- 


76. E. C. IX. Bn. 21, p. 7. See also Bn. 34, Dv. 46, dated in the same year, 
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pressly state that Baicheya Damayaka was under Bukka Raya. The 
first is a damaged and incomplete vtragal iomid in the Isvara temple 
at Yighnasante, Nonavina hobli, Tiptur taluka. It relates thus : — 
Maleyalara knde kcilaga Ka$ava Ndyakam maga sitara ganda . . . 
hdlaga kddu (date specified) . . . svarada kMagadalu snmanu 
mahdmandalika Rduttara rdyara ganda bhdsege tappuva rdyara 
ganda srl Vtm . . . Vodeyam maga . . . Bayiclia danndyakaru 
Maleyalara mile (stops here) . 

Rice translates the record thus : — “ In the war of . . . the 
Mahdmandalika (with other epithets) Vira Vodeyar^s son Baicheya 
Dannayaka, marching upon Maleyala.’’®^ 

The correct rendering of the above vlragal would be the follow- 
ing : — ** In the war against the people of Maleyala, (some one who 
had the hiruda of) sitara ganda (and who was) the son of Kasava 
(Kesava?) Nayaka fought (kddu), and (obviously lost his life), 
when (with titles) Sri Vira (Bukkanna Odeyar’s) son (vira . . . 
Vodeyara maga) was ruling, Baicheya Dannayaka marched against 
Maleyala.” ■ 

We prove that this record refers to the reign of Bukkaima 
Odeyar from the birudas given to him — Mahdmandalika, Rdutta 
Rdyara Ganda, Srl — Bhdsege tappuva Rdyaraganda, Vira . . . 
Odeyar, The last four were the distinctive birudas of Harihara 
Raya I and of his illustrious brother Bukkanna Odeyar. 

The date is given thus: — Hemalamba samvatsarada Mdgha 
Sud(dh)a 15 Mam. vara which corresponds to Saka 1280, and the 
date works out to A.D. 1358 January, the 25th, Thursday, the week 
day not corresponding.®*^ This vlragal falls within the reign of 
Bukka Raya (A.D. 1353— A.D. 1377) 

The two later records which confirm our assumption are the 
following : the Chennakesava temple record of Belur dated A.D. 
1414, and the Ramesvaram temple inscription found at Kudli, 
Shimoga taluka. 

Of these the first one is important. It gives the descent of Bai- 
cheya Dannayaka thus (Baicheya danndyakara purwanvaya^guna 

83. E. C, XU. 45, p. 51, text p. 144. 

84. Swamikannu, Ind. Eph, IV. p, 318. Rice is incorrect when he doubt- 
fully assigns this record to circa AD. 1237. E, C. XII. p. 45. n. 1. 

85. Rice, Mysore and Corny from the Jmcriptkms, p. 112. ^ 
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kathanum)—at first Harihara Odeyar (who is called in this later 
record srtmad mja-^dhirajarri dharani’-pdlakam, etc.) gave Baicheya 
Dannayaka the rank of minister with honours (srl Baicheya Daude- 
sage nija-sachimm kovidam putra mitm stomam hdpp-emhinam 
sajji-naru pogalvinam dmga-hhanddra^rdjya-premam kai-sarvinam 
mudrikeyaM olavinim pattamam katti kottam) . And that king’s 
younger brother Bukka Raya entrusted him with equally responsible 
state duties (d Harihara nrpara anujam mahd-vallabha-nrpanol-and 
atisayadim helm bahu-rdja-kdryamam mahd-vaihhava ina. . .Baieha 
DdnMdhisam} 

There is one difficulty here : In the same record Baicheya Dan- 
nayaka is mentioned as the minister of Deva Raya in A.D. 1414. 
Tliis minister of Deva Raya gave some specified grants to the god 
Chennakesava of Belur. 

Now, we have identified Baicheya Dannayaka with the minister 
who having been under Ballala Deva III, afterwards took service 
under Bukka Raya 1. Is it possible that Baicheya Dannayaka lived 
from AD. 1319 and earlier till A.D. 1414 ? That seems hardly cre- 
dible, since it would mean that he lived to a ripe old age of 100 years 
and more! 

On the other hand, there can be hardly any doubt that Ballala 
Deva IIFs great minister had taken service under Bukka Raya I. 
This is again confirmed by the Ramesvara temple record of Kudli 
which explains our difficulty. In this record dated A.D. 1431 we 
have not only the confirmation of the fact of Baicheya Dannayaka’s 
having been the minister of Bukka Raya, but also an explanation as 
to who the other Baicheya Dannayaka was mentioned in the above 
record hailing from Belur. The latter Baicheya Dannayaka "was the 
grandson of the first Baicheya Dannayaka. Thus the record from 
Ku^i relates : — ^Formerly (purdvdirtha) under Bukka Raya was 
the great minister Baicheya Daimayaka (his praise given), whose 
son was Mangappa Dan^dhipa, his son, famous as the king of 
Mahismati, was Baicheya Dannayaka, whose son was Rayanna Raya, 
the great minister of Deva Raya, placed over the Araga kingdom in 
AD.1431,^” The second Baicheya Dannayaka is again mentioned in 
a record assigned to circa A.D. 1420 as the great minister (maha- 
pradhanam) of Deva Raya.^® 


m. g, a Y BI 14, p. 107. 
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It is no wonder that the sons of Sangama, whom the feudatories 

and generals of the Hoysalas thus readily acknowledged as the right- 
ful successors of the Hoysalas, should have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the Karnataka country. This alone explains why in 
two trustworthy copper-plate grants issued under the seal of and by 
the prince Marappa, and both dated A.D. 1347, the following is 
said,^ — “ Their (of the four sons of Sangama, Mudappa having obvi- 
ously died in A.D. 1346) family deity being Virupaksa worshipped 
by all the gods, their garden canal the sacred Tungabhadra, resem- 
bling the Ganges, their pleasure hiU (viharam-sikhan) the Hema- 
kuta mountain, covered with the shadows of peaks, their sporting 
pond being the Pampasaras lake — this was their great fortune.’’^® 

Another copper-plate grant also issued by the same son of San- 
gama is identical with the above, although it was given to different 
donee. It relates thus Their (of the four sons of Sangama) 
family god, the guru of all gods, the god Virupaksa, for merit, the 
Tungabhadra like the stream of the Ganges, bordered with pleasure 
gardens ; their house filled with women, their pleasure garden, the 
Hemakuta mountain (which Rice incorrectly translates as their 
stronghold:, when the original clearly says viharanw-sikhart) for 
sport the Pampa lake — ^great was their fortune!”®^ 

It was only their profound sense of responsibility as successors 
to the rich heritage of the Hoysalas that made the founders them- 
selves give extraordinary prominence to the royal city of their great 
predecessors— Dorasamudra. The Hebbasuru copper-plate grant 
dated A.D. 1346 tells us that after “ becoming great ” ‘‘ with the as- 
sistance of Vidyatirtha,” Bukka Raya “ freed from enemies a hun- 
dred royal cities coimting from Dorasamudra,’’ ruling thereby an 
empire that was perfect in seven parts {tasmdd Dorasamudra gana- 
nam sad-rdjadhdnl satam krtvd rdjyam akantakam sa nayatas 
saptdnga samvardhitam) 

Further, in an undated stone inscription found in the Sakkare- 
pattana, recording the erection of a monument in memory of a Jaina 
guru named Laksmisena Bhattaraka, at Hosapattana, by Mayanna 
and Makanna, it is related that the town of Hosapattana was the 
face of the goddess of the kingdom of Vira Bukka (intz-Hoysala- 
bhuvibhu^lMksmi4aparmmum srz vira Bukka raja sdmrdjya ramd 
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ramaniya vMsa-darppanopamam enisi sogayisuva Hosapattavu- 
dolu).^ 

Then again, in a copper-plate grant discovered at Hosakote, 
Pavagudu taluka, and dated A.D. 1447, it is said that through San- 
gama was the lady of the Karnata country able to wear her ear-rings 
"( 1 . 6 ., not allowed to be without a lord— to be a widow) (Sangamo 
nama hhumipdlo gunattarah yena Kamata desa srls sthim tdtan- 
kavaty ahhut) 

(d) Literary Evidence to prove the Karnataka origin. Indeed, 
nothing demolishes so much the alleged Telugu origin of 
the founders of Vijayanagara as the fact of a Telugu author in 
the time of Deva Raya II calling Bukka Raya I a Karmta ksitlpa. 
This is gathered from the Telugu author Vallabharaya, who was 
placed as governor of Vinikonda (Krishna district) , under Prau^a 
Deva Raya. In his Telugu work called Krldabhirdmam (which was 
a Telugu rendering of a Sanskrit work on dramaturgy called Frema- 
bhirdmam written by Ravipa(i Tripurantaka at the court of the 
Gajapati king Prataparudra II) , Vallabharaya clearly says that his 
great grandfather Chandra, served as a minister under the Karnata 
ksitipa Peda Bukka, i.e., Bukka the Elder (Bukka Raya I) 

The Karnataka origin of the founders thus once again proved 
by a Telugu poet, who was intimately connected with the d 5 masty 
founded by the sons of Sangama, was never questioned even in the 
days of Krsna Deva Raya the Great, whose benevolent rule looked 
upon the Telugus and the Kanna^gas with equal care and affection. 
Hence Laksminarayana in his sangitasuryodaya speaks of Kr§na 
Deva Raya as one who belonged to the Kamdfanvaya.’'^ 

(e) The Fiction of Vidydranya having helped Harihara Odeyar. 
The pivot upon which the theory of all those who maintain that 
in A.D. 1336 Harihara Odeyar I founded the city of Vijayanagara 
rests, is the alleged part played by Vidyaranya Sripada of the Wrin- 
ger! matha. To the overwhelming evidence which completely dis- 
proves this, and which we have utilized elsewhere,®® we may add the 
following hading from the Sringeri matha itself. One of the argu- 
ments we have adduced to maintain our contention is that Vidya- 
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tirtha Svami preceded Vidyaranya &ipada in the pontificate of Srin- 
geri, and that therefore, the latter ■ could not have been in the 
neighbourhood of Hampe in the year A.D. 1336 or even in A.D. 1346. 
Even in the later work, the historicity of which we have discussed 
above called Vidyaranyakrti incorporated in the Vidyamnyalmla’- 
jndna^ it is clearly stated that Vidyaranya was the disciple of Vidya- 
^ahkara also called Vidyatirtha.^'^ 

We may note by the way two little points here. One is that 
relating to the person who was responsible for inducing Vidyaranya 
^ripada to comment on the Srauta Sutras, This person was the 
minister Chaundappa, disciple of Kriyasakti, the guru of the foun- 
ders of Vijayanagara. This is related by Chaundaparya himself 
in his work Prayogaratnamdla.^^ 

Another trifling point is that relating to Vidyaranya himself. 
He commanded the Vijayanagara viceroy Yadugiri Virupaksa Eaya, 
son of Bukka Raya, in A.D. 1378, to make a grant, when, according 
to our calculations, he was already the head of the Sringeri 
mathaP 

(f) Evidence from Numismatics, Dr. Krishna has drawn 
the attention of scholars to the symbols of Hanuman and 
Garuda on the Vijayanagara coins. In his very useful 
work on the Deccan Numismatics published in his Annual 
Report for 1932, Dr. Krishna with his usual thoroughness and skill 
has brought out the remarkable identity between the symbols of 
Hanuman on the coins of Harihara Raya I and on those of the Kad- 
ambas, and between the Hanxxman and Garuda symbols of the same 
ruler and those of the Yadavas.^^® This detail only adds to the 
mass of other more solid evidence which conclusively proves that 
the sons of Sangama were Karnataka in orgin and in bravery. 
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On the rocks above the Hampi temple, close to a group of more 
modern Siva Temples, is to be seen a small shrine built entirely, 
roof as well as walls, of stone. Everything about this little relic, 
says Sewell, proves it to be of greater antiquity than any other 
structure in the whole circuit of hills. It looks like a building of 
the Twelfth Century A.D. It is quite possible that the shrine may 
have been used by a succession of recluses, the last of whom was 
the great teacher Madhava. If we stand on that rock and imagine, 
he continues, all the great ruins visible from thence, the palaces 
and temples, the statues and towers and walls, to be swept out of 
existence, we have around us nothing but nature in one of her 
wildest woods — lofty hills near and far formed almost entirely on 
the farther side, where dwelt the chiefs of Anegondi and was just 
such a one as would have been chosen by the ascetics of former 
days who loved to dwell in solitude and isolation amid scenes of 
grandeur and beauty. We shall in all probability never know, con- 
cludes Sewell, whether this hermit, whose actual existence at the 
time is attested to by every tradition regarding the origin of Vijaya- 
nagara, was really the great Madhava or another less celebrated 
sage on whom by a confusion of ideas his name has been foisted. 
For, some say that Madhavacharya lived entirely at Sringeri. 

The present tiny hamlet of Hampi and its vast picturesque and 
interesting ruins, situated not far from Hospet in the Bellary Dis- 
trict are reminiscent of a great Empire of the Hindus, established 
about 1336 A.D., as a bulwark against Muhammadan aggression and 
for the preservation of the Hindu religion and Dharma. Its origin 
and establishment were not born of any attachment to any particular 
form of Hinduism. It was a comprehensive movement, taking in- 
to its fold all forms of the Hindu faith including the prevalent 
forms of Jainism and other religious beliefs of a non- 
descript character, for the preservation of Hindu Dharma, free 
from the onrush of the prosel 5 rtising Muhammadans and to provide 
for it a peaceful home. In this great work, a number of prominent 
men played a part, and at Vijayanagara all the varying faiths had 
their mathas established, receiving the patronage of the Kir^. 

21 . . 
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The strength of the Hindu civilisation was manifested in the culmi- 
nation of the national efforts for the preservation of the Indian reli- 
gion. Like the love of country with the enemy at the gate love 
of religion takes hold when it is fiercely attacked from without : 
such a love appeared in the Karnataka Country in the early half 
of the fourteenth century, long anterior to the development of the 
national idea in Europe. The old Hindu temples and mathas 
fostered such a spirit as powerful social, economic centres for these 
movements, besides providing religious inspiration. These were 
corporations where co-operation of the people of the locality aided 
with royal patronage, was possible and there the people had the 
courage to give independent advice, unhampered by mercenary 
considerations and because of the source of such advice, the diSEiculty 
of opposition to it was great, if not impossible. These were there- 
fore common meeting grounds for the Ruler and the people, pro- 
viding opportimities for a cordial and healthy co-operation in the 
interests of the State. To recall the words of Vincent Smith, the 
influence exercised by Sankara, Ramanuja and the other Southern 
sages on the whole country from Cape Comorin to the recesses of 
the snowy mountains is the best evidence of that inner unity of 
Hindu India, which survives the powerful disintegrating forces set 
in motion by diversity in blood, manners, customs and political 
allegiance. It was this unity which brought about the foundation 
of the Vijayanagara Empire which we are now commemorating six 
centuries after its birth. 

This subject is stiU of entrancing interest and the great ques- 
tion is, who founded that Empire of Harihara and Bukka which 
changed the political fortunes of South India for two centuries and 
contributed in a remarkable degree towards the evolution and deve- 
lopment of religious thoughts in Hindu India ? 

The origin of Vijayanagara may not have been a miracle and 
it is not necessary to consider in this short paper the political 
vicissitudes of the several South Indian Kingdoms in the fourteenth 
Century or the part their rulers may have played in the establish- 
ment of the Vijayanagara Empire. We need not consequently 
proceed to discuss whether Harihara and Bukka were Muham- 
madan vassals sent to subjugate Ballala III, whether they were 
guards of the treasury of Pratapa Rudra Deva of Warangal, whether 
they came from Kaihpfli or Anegondi ; much less whether Ballala 
III himself was responsible for the foundation of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. It will be sufficient for our pmpose to refer to the poli- 
tical map of South India in the beginning of the second quarter of 
the fourteenth century. (1) The Kingdom of the Yadavas of Deo- 
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giri was a regular Muhammadan Province, paying tribute to the 
Sultan of Delhi (2) The Hoysala Ballalas of Dorasamudra had 
been twice defeated, their Capital was destroyed and a Ballala, 
either Ballala III or his son, very probably Ballala III himself who 
had been taken as a hostage to Delhi, had returned. (3) The Kaka- 
tiyas of Warahgal had suffered eclipse, their kingdom having become 
a Muhammadan appanage. (4) The Pandyas in the far ^ South 
were feeling the pressure of the Muhammadan invasions and there 
had been a Muhammadan garrison at Madura. (5) In the Muham- 
madan Sultanate itself, the period was of profound significance. 
While a revolt was suppressed, its causes were not removed and it 
was liable to break again. Besides, Muhammad’s proceedings 
frightened the rajas as well as the Muhammadan armies in the 
Deccan which broke into mutiny. There were also revolutions else- 
where. 

It was at this great juncture that the powerful Hindu confede- 
racy of the South was organised with the avowed object of turning 
the Muhammadans out of South India, This eminently successful 
Campaign resulted in the Hindu Empire of Yijayanagara, whose 
Court and whose Capital were a marvel to ambassadors from all 
parts of the civilised world. 

Who is Vidyaranya and what part did he play in the foundation 
and establishment of this great edifice ? 

The guru of Vidyaranya was Vidyasankara. Vidyasankara 
was a great and unique personality who occupied the gnni-pitha of 
the Advaita Matha at Sringeri at the time. He was the son Saranga- 
pani, also called Sarvajna Vishnu and came from Bilaranya. He 
revived the influence of the Sringeri Matha, then on the wane. He 
was surrounded by Madhava, Bukka, and Bharati Yati, amongst 
others. This chief of the yogis, the worshipper of the Goddess Sri 
Chakra adorned the pztha for seventy-three years, established dur- 
ing that period eight Sannyasis like the Ashta Diggajas in all parts of 
the Country in the pnthas which he created and then in his old age 
spent fifteen years in severe penance under the foot of the Hima- 
layas, He was fond of lambika yoga and versed in Brahma Vidya, 
Of his disciples, Vidyaranya was one of the foremost. This ascetic 
dweller at Sringeri is credited by tradition with the foundation of 
the Vijayanagara Empire and the Vidyaranya tradition has come 
to be believed by all. I do not propose to enter into a discussion 
here about this tradition but will content myself by furnishing a 
brief summary of the facts available concerning this tradition. 
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The relations of the Hoysala Ballalas and, of Harihara and 
Bnkka after them with the Gurus of Sringeri were most cordial. 
Large grants . were made to Sringeri. Vidyaranya’s influence at 
the Court of Vijayanagara was beyond dispute. Bharati Tirtha of 
Sringeri exercised considerable influence there and he was being 
approached for blessings and guidance on important occasions. 
Sayana and Bhoganatha were very influential in the Vijayanagara 
Empire. The Vidyaranya tradition, connecting Vidyaranya with 
the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire, according to Nellore, 
Kolar and other grants is supported by the accounts of foreign 
travellers, literary and inscriptional references and in the grama 
paddathis collected by Buchanan. Suryanarayana Rao’s date finds 
an echo in the earlier account of Buchanan. Nuniz and Paes refer 
to the assistance rendered by Vidyaranya in the foundation and 
indeed, the capital appears to have been known as Vidyanagara at 
first. Keeping aside the controversy regarding the identity of 
Vidyaranya with Madhava for a moment and assuming the two to 
be the same, the celebrated scholar Madhava, it is said, besides 
experience and talent, may have contributed in other ways towards 
this great undertaking. For the Gurus of Sringeri were at that 
time, according to Wilson, apprehensive of the increasing number 
of Jangamas and of the approach of the Muhammadans. It would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the wealth and influence of the 
Sringeri Mutt were placed at the disposal of Harihara and Bukka. 
For the Hindu religion was in danger, Hindu towns were overrun 
and their temples plundered and Muhammadan tyranny and ruth- 
less slaughter were inducing people to change their religion. This 
inconoclastic zeal of the foreign invader was full of ominous por- 
tents. For instance, when Srirangam was captured and sacked by 
the Muhammadans in 1327 A.D., the image was taken for refuge 
followed by Pillai Lokacharya to Tirupathi. Vedanta Desika him- 
self was a refugee in Satyamangalam. Sectional differences were 
forgotten and leaders of Hindu religious movements were inter- 
nally opposed to heretics and anxious to protect Hinduism itself. 
Vedanta Desika, Akshobhya Tirtha and other religious leaders 
united in supporting Vidyaranya who by his statesmanship and poli- 
tical foresight utilised his supreme influence in this accomplish- 
ment. 

Vidyaranya may have been ordained as a Samxyasin in A.D. 
1331 and continued till A.D. 1386. Vidyaranya was the disciple of 
Vidya Sankara, the King of ascetics. Sayana and Madhava were 
the commentator and the reviser of the vedas. They were well 
known for fluency in speech and Madhava was the greatest of the 
Gurus, whose Guru was Vidyasankara. The name Sayana was 
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perhaps the family or surname of the house to which Madhava 
belonged and it was like the gem Kaustuhha of the milky ocean. 
With Srimati for his mother, the reputed Mayana as his father and 
Sayana and Bhdganatha as his brothers born in the Bharadvaja 
gotra, Yajus Sakha and belonging to Baudhayana sutra is Madhava 
who is Sarvajha. Madhava was one of the eight disciples ordained 
by Vidyasankara for the eight Mathas established by him. Vidya- 
ranya was the name given to him by Sankarananda and he was 
established near Virupak^a on the banks of the Tungabhadra where 
the proud Madhvas were in the ascendant and had to be humbled. 
The name of Vidyaranya is not found in the gringeri list of 
Dr. Hultzch, prepared from the collections in the possession of 
Jambunatha Bhatta of Tanjore, but in the Sringeri list of Mr. Sesha- 
giri Sastry which was found in the Matha, and said to be authentic 
and reliable. Vidyaranya is the “twenty second” becoming guru 
at Sringeri in 1331. We may make a guess that Sacchidananda 
referred to in the list might be another name for Vidyaranya, in 
which case that Vidyaranya was also a guru at Sringeri may be 
confirmed. What is important from these considerations is that the 
lists in all the Mathas refer to the glory of Vidyaranya. The Punya- 
Mokamanjar% Gururatnamala and Susama as well as the Guru- 
vamsakdvyay Rdjakdlanirnaya and Vidydraii^a Kdlaj^m while 
differing concerning the identity of Vidyaranya, nevertheless con- 
firm the tradition that Vidyaranya was the founder of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. 

Vidyarapya was born about 1268 or 1296 (according to an in- 
ference from Devyaparadha Moka). He was not only the spiritual 
preceptor but the bearer of the burden of sovereignty of Bukka. 
He was a minister under the early Vijayanagara Kings, He was 
the hereditary preceptor and minister of Bukka I and was com- 
parable as Brihaspati to Indra. The importance and rise to fame 
of Sringeri was contemporaneous with the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire and may be considered sufficient to warrant the 
Vidyaranya tradition. Vidya Sankara secured a high status to the 
Matha and he was specially honoured and revered by the early 
Vijayanagara Kings. In 1356 when Bukka visited Sringeri exten- 
sive land grants were made to the Matha. When Vidyaranya^s 
presence was required at Vijayanagara a nirupa was secured from 
the Senior Srlpada to Benares. In 1346 a great grant was made to 
Sringeri on the occasion of the festival of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
After getting a nirupa, Bukka visited Sringeri with Vidyaranya i i 
whom he made a grant. A Kavita at Sringeri refers to the death 
of Vidyaranya at Hampi in 1386. A grant of the same year relates 
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to a gift of lands to Vidyaranyapura to commemorate Vidyaranya. In 
an unfinished inscription Vidyaranya is eulogised as the supreme 
light incarnate. It. cannot therefore be said that fabrication of 
fables were attractive to religious recluses because of their' know- 
ledge of what they call absolute reality; The traditions contained^ 
in the grants even where the grants are palpable forgeries cannot 
be summarily rejected- Naturally the forgeries would relate to 
the operative portions of the grants and not to the preambles and 
some of the grants, are to be found in Srivaisnava temples and in 
possession of persons other than the disciples of the Sringeri Matha. 
It is interesting to observe that all these grants made by the Vijaya- 
nagara Rulers to Sringeri or to others are continued to this day. 
We have so far referred to contemporary references, traditions, 
inscriptions, concerning the Vidyaranya myth and drawn some 
attention to certain literary references. The latter might be multi- 
plied to show that the tradition relating to the foundation of Vija- 
yanagara by Vidyaranya is continuously believed in the annals of 
Hande Anantdpumm, KoyilohtgUy Pdrijatapaharanam of Nandi 
Thimmanna, Achyuta-rdyd-bhyadayam of Rajanatha, Varddmbika 
Parinaymu of Tirumalamba, Sivatatvaratndkara of Basavaraja, 
Chikkadevardyavamsdvali of Tirumala Arya, all confirm the tradi- 
tion. 

G. R. Subrahmayya Pantulu writing on the Augustan age of 
Telugu literature says that traditions are agreed on Vidyaranya’s 
part in the foundation of Vijayanagara. Kittel and Fleet confirm 
the identification of Vidyanagara with Vijayanagara. C. R. 
ICrishnamacharlu who dwells on the religion of the Vijayanagara 
house refers with approval to the traditional beliefs attributing the 
creation of the Empire and the construction of the capital to Vidya- 
ranya. Krishna Sastri refers to the famous Sringeri inscription 
relating to the visit of Harihara and Bukka and others to Sringeri 
in 1346 and regards that grant as bearing out the traditional connec- 
tion claimed in later records for the teachers of this religious insti- 
tution with the rise of the New Empire and the foundation of 
Vijayanagara. For the joint donation indicates the undivided 
interest of the teachers in the building up of the great Empire. In 
the correspondence and grants to be found at Sringeri the reference 
to Vidyanagara is continued and the Gurus are described as Vidya- 
ranyapadapadmaradhakas and Karnataka Simhasanapratistha- 
panacharyas. As Sir Subrahmanya Iyer says, the influence exer- 
cised by Mathas as centres of learning on the religious and other 
literature of the Country cannot be denied. The varied and well- 
known contributions made thereto by the famous Vidyaranyasvami 
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' of Sringeri -Sarada Math or under his auspices are the most conspi- 
cuous examples of this kind. There is scarcely a branch of learning 
considered by Hindus as important to which Vidyaranya or the 
scholars who gathered round him did not make valuable contribu- 
tions and it is to his commentaries that the modem world owes its 
knowledge of the traditional meaning of the oldest of the sacred 
books, the Rgveda. 

With the advent of Vidyaranya, Sringeri became a State within 
a State, and its Guru a Rajaguru with a Royal position. Titles and 
honours and the regalia of the State multiplied. Agmhams and 
temples and endowments and worships created a profound 
impression. Instead of remaining a calm centre of learning, study, 
contemplation and penance, it became a State with Officers to collect 
revenue and manage its affairs. The importance of this stronghold 
of the Advaita Philosophy thus increased day after day. 

Madhavacharya known to the World as Vidyaranya may be des- 
cribed as the Establisher of the Karnataka Empire of Vijayanagara, 
associated with the great Advaitic School of Philosophic thought, 
of which he was the Great Teacher and the foremost exponent, as 
hereditary and chief Minister of the Vijayanagara ruler, bearing the 
burden of sovereignty and as one of the greatest commentators the 
world has ever known. This great Statesman and Empire Builder 
did not construct a Military or a Commercial Empire but a Hindu 
Empire. His political philosophy was of a rarely practical type 
and in a period of political and religious turmoil, he created and 
ushered into existence a powerful Hindu Empire. Madhava is an 
extraordinary character ; his fame increases with the march of time 
and develops into an enigma : exact and extensive knowledge of 
the Vedas was his : he was excellent in Brahmavidya : there is 
none to compare to him in learning. His encyclopaedic knowledge 
enabled him to comprehend the Vedas in their true light and Ms 
mastery over the subtleties of accent, his acquaintance with the 
nature, origin and significance of the archaic forms in which the 
Vedas greatly abound, his deep learning in the Vedangas, his capa- 
city for the perception of the subtle and the indefinite and his un- 
derstanding of the Hindu mode of thought and writing are un- 
equalled. Such was the sage for whom his great admirers have 
erected, a seated figure of Vidyaranya with the hand in the pose of 
Vyakhy^a Mudra in front of the image of the ancient ^ri Chakra at 
Hampi. Vidyaranya was more than a Royal personage and the 
founder of an Empire, perhaps entitled to wear the Udarahhanda 
and Jatamakuta, the attributes of Isvara himself. South Indian 
Hindus ought to pay homage to the memory of the great sage Vidya- 
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ranya who founded the Vijayanagara Empire and preserved the 
ancient religion of the Hindus. The Vijayanagara Empire has 
vanished but may the ideal of its founder and the Dharma upon 
which it was based continue for ever and for ever. May Hinduism 
prosper! 
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Establishment of the Vijayanagara Rule in the 
Tamil Country 

By 

Mr. V. Venkatasubba Aiyae, 

Epigraphical Assistant^ Madras, 

Alien rule may be established either by conquest or by slow 
degrees with the consent of the people governed. The latter may 
be said to be the claim of the Vijayanagara rule established in the 
Tamil country by a people speaking a different language, with its 
capital away from the Tamil land and depending on its own rank and 
file for the administration of this region. The one outstanding 
feature of this rule was that, though it embraced the whole of the 
Tamil districts from the traditional limits of Vehgadam (Tirupati) 
and Conjeevaram in the North right down to Cape Comorin in the 
South, it met with no opposition worth the name in the land. No 
local risings or plots marred its inauguration, and the opposition 
that it met with later came only from its own generals and subordi- 
nates and not from the people of the land. Three main causes great- 
ly contributed to its success, viz., (1) the substitution of the Vija- 
yanagara rule in the Hoysala kingdom, (2) the political situation of 
the land prior to the advent of the Vijayanagara rule and (3) the 
Muhammadan invasion of South India. 

From time immemorial the Tamil land was exclusively govern- 
ed by the Cheras, the Cholas and the Pandyas, but prior to the 
establishment of the Vijayanagara rule in this region, the Hoysalas 
had also come in for a share by establishing their capitals first at 
Kannanur (Trichinopoly district) and then at Tiruvannamalai 
(North Arcot district) in the Chdla country. The Hoysala monarchs 
Vira Narasiihha and his son Somesvara were related by matrimonial 
alliances with the royal Chdla and Pandya families with the result 
that their influence was felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the Tamil land. When the Chola king Rajaraja III was imprisoned 
by his rebel chief Kopperunjingadeva at Sendamahgalam in the 
South Arcot district, Vira-Narasimha, his father-in-law defeated the 
rebel and rescued the king. Vira-S5mesvara is called m£madi 
(uncle or father-in-law)', by ^Maravarman Sundara-Pi^^ya II and 
the former, according to his Bangalore Plates,^ is stated to have 

1, Ep, Ind, VoL EX, pp. 226-228. 
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‘founded Kannanur to please himself in the Ch5la country which 
he had acquired by conquest.’ Though Somesvara’s possessions in 
the Tamil country did not extend beyond the Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore districts in the south, there are inscriptions in the Tinne- 
velly district dated in the reign of Maravarman Simdara-Bandya II 
referring to grants made and temples built in the name of the king’s 
mamadigal Vira-Some^vara, at his own request. By the increasing 
interest taken by these two Hoysala monarchs in the affairs of the 
T amil land, a portion of the Tamil country imperceptibly passed 
on to them, so that when Somesvara died, the Hoysala dominion 
was split up into two portions between his two sons, the Tamil 
districts going to Ramanatha and the Karnata portion to Nara- 
simha III. The Chola king Rajendra-Chola III was also ruling side 
by side with the Hoysala Ramanatha and we find in portions of the 
Tanjore district the sovereignty of both these kings being acknow- 
ledged by the people.'^ On the destruction of the Hoysala capital 
Dorasamudra by Malik Kafur in A.D. 1310, Ballala III transferred 
the seat of his government to Tiruvannamalai (North Arcot dis- 
trict) in the Tamil country. When, therefore, Bukka’s son Kam- 
pala II called the ‘ door-keeper ’ of Ballala III in the local chronicles 
of Madura, established the Vijayanagara rule in the Tamil country, 
his regime appeared as if it was a continuation of the Hoysala rule 
when he actually carried on and succeeded in the mission for which 
his master had sacrificed his life. 

Roughly the Hoysala territory in the Tamil land included por- 
tions of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts and the Kohgu 
country including the adjoining region round Tiruvannamalai. 
Excluding the Chera territory in the extreme comer of the Penin- 
sula, the remaining portion of the Tamil country was mainly held 
by the Ch6]as and the Pandyas. But by the time when Bukka and 
Harihara established their new kingdom at Vijayanagara, the 
Cholas had exhausted themselves, leaving the Pandyas powerful 
not only in their own territory, but further north into the Chola 
country, even as far as Nellore where Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I 
(A.D. 1251-1271) performed his ‘anointment of Victors.’ Mara- 
varman Kulasekhara (A.D. 1268-1311) also claims to have con- 
quered Malai-nadu, Sona^u, the two Kongus, flam and Ton^i- 
mandalam. But, among the several principalities set up on the 
defunct Chola Empire, that of the Sambuvarayas came to dominate 
the Tondaimajndalam region comprising the modem Chingleput, 
North and South Arcot districts in the begin ning of the 14th cen- 

2. An. Rep. on South Indian E'^raphy for 1930-31, p. 45. 
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tury A.D. The gambuvaraya chiefs started first as ofBcers under 
the Cholas, but during Pandya domination, Kulasekhara-^ambu- 
varaya bowed before the storm and accepted the overlordship of 
Jatavarman Vira-Pandya. Venrumankonda Sambuvaraya (acc. 
A.D. 1322) and Rajanarayana Sambuvaraya (acc. A.D. 1337) ruled 
independently in the Tondaimandalam region, so that when the new 
government was established at Vijayanagara, the Sambuvarayas 
under the above mentioned two chiefs and the Pandyas under Jata- 
varman Vira-Paiidya (A.D. 1296-1342) were chiefly governing the 
whole of the Tamil land. 

Of the different principalities into which the Vijayanagara 
kingdom was divided, the Muluvayi-rajya included Kohgu dim 
Virasola-mandalam,^ while the Udayagiri-rajya touched the north- 
ern fringe of the Tondaimandalam region. Savanna-Odeya, the son 
of Kampa I was ruling at Udayagiri-pattana about Saka 1273 
as ^ the lord of the eastern ocean.’^ In the Tamil region, his inscrip- 
tions are dated from 4th^ to the 16th^ regnal years. Since the 4th 
regnal year corresponded to the Cyclic year Vikriti (=Saka 1272), 
he must have counted his reign from Saka 1269. His inscriptions 
are found at Tiruppalaivanam’^ (Ponneri taluk), Tiruvorriyur® 
(Saidapet taluk), Neyyadipakkam® (near Conjeevaram) and Kala- 
hasti^^ (Chittoor district). Udayagiri-rajya on the southern side 
must, therefore, have bordered on the territory of Sambuvaraya. 
About ^§aka 1278 there seems to have been some insecurity in the 
region round Tiruvorriyur near Madras, in the regime of Sayana- 
Odeya, consequent on the negligence of duty on the part of the 
agamhadiyars of the chief of Paduvur, with the result that dacoities 
and disturbances became common. As many as 48 of the agarrt- 
hadiyurs were taken to task for their neglect.^^ This disturbance 
seems to have extended beyond the Udayagiri-rajya to Kalavi^^ in 
the North Arcot district, which was then under the Sambuvaraya 
chiefs. 
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These chiefs were not powerM enough to put up any deter- 
mined opposition to the extension of, the Vijayanagara rule into 
their own territory, and it was therefore easy for Gandaraguli 
Maraya-Nayaka, the son of Somayya-Dajinayaka, the pradhani of 
Kampana II to capture Venrumankonda Sambuvaraya as also 
Eijagambhiranmalai, to celebrate which event, the victor construc- 
ted in Saka 1285^® a gopura in the second prahara of the Siva temple 
at Kulattur (identical with Madam in the South Arcot district). 
In the previous year, i.e., Saka 1284, we find Somayya-Dannayaka 
issuing an order of Eajanarayana-Sambuvaraya,i‘‘ which shows that 
the latter had been subdued and was a vassal of Kampana II. 
Since Saluva Mangu, the general of Kampala II, styles himself 
Samhuvaraya-sthapanachdrya,^^ it is clear that Venrumankonda- 
Sambuvaraya was first defeated and then set up again as a vassal 
of Kampana II. Since Rajanarayana-Sambuvaraya had also the 
title of ‘ Venrumankondan the Sambuvaraya chief captured by 
Gandaraguli Maraya-Nayaka must be Rajanarayana himself, and 
this incident probably took place about Saka 1284 towards the close 
of Rajanarayana’s reign.” The subjugation of Rajanarayana auto- 
matically extended the Vijayanagara empire as far as the South 
Arcot district in the South. 

A fratricidal war at Madura about the beginning of the 14th 
century brought in a Muhammadan invasion from the North into 
South India in response to a call from Sundara-Pandya against his 
brother Vira-Paajdya for obtaining the Pandya throne. Two cen- 
turies earlier, i.e., about A.D. 1168 a similar situation arose, when 
E^akrama-Pandya and Kulasekhara-Pandya fought for the same 
throne, each securing foreign help, so that the Chola and the Singha- 
lese forces were ranged on opposite sides to decide this question, 
which eventually ended in the subordination of the Pandya power 
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to that of the Chola. The price for seeking outside help in the 
present ^ instance was a heavy one for, after accomplishing their pur- 
pose, the Muhammadans, seeing the favourable political situation 
of the country, made' frequent raids therein and finally established 
themselves in South India with Madura as their capital, from where 
as many as eight rulers carried- on their government for about half 
a century. According to Madurait-talavamlaru a Tamil work 
giving the history of the temple at Madura, the Muhammadan rule 
in that place lasted from A.D. 1324 to 1371, which 'fact is also corro- 
borated by the Kdyilolugu another Tamil work recording the dona- 
tions made to the Rahganatha temple at Srirahgam in the TricM- 
nopoly district, with this difference that the latter places the com- 
mencement of the Muhammadan rule three years later, i.e.^ 
A.D. 1327. The coins of the Sultans of Madura are dated from 
A.H. 730 to 779, i.e., A.D. 1329-30 to 1377-78. However, a stone 
record from Innambur^® in the Tanjore district marks the period of 
anarchy under Muhammadan rule in South India as 40 years. 
Whatever might have been the exact period of this rule, people 
were anxious to get rid of it, because it was characterised by cruelty, 
loot and massacre. 

The immediate effect of the capture of Madura by the Muham- 
madans was to drive out the Pandyas from this place to seek shelter 
in the extreme corner of their territory in the Tinnevelly district. 
The influence of their rule was felt at Srirangam, ^adaiyampalai- 
yam^^ (in the Coimbatore district), Tiruvamattur-^* (in the South 
Arcot district) and even as far North as Tiruvorriyur^^ (in the 
Chingleput district) . The MaduraiMalavaraldru mentions the 
complete destruction of the temple at Madura by the Muhammadans 
and states that the people of this place, however, managed to remove 
the images of the gods in the temple to Nariji-nadu in Southern 
Travancore for safety. One of the Sultans of Madura then laid siege 
to ^rirangam and plundered it. There was a wholesome massacre 
of the Hindus, in which some of the Vaishnava leaders of the place 
died including Sudarsana Bhatta the author of SrutaprakdHka^ a 
commentary on the Veddnta-sutras and saint Alagiya^Nayirmr. 
Many others including Vedanta-Deiiika and the sons of Sudarsana- 
Bhatta mentioned above escaped with their lives. The image of 
god Rahganatha was, on this occasion, secretly removed to Tirupati 
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in the Chittoor district under the escort of the Vaishnava teacher 
Pillai-«Ldkacharya, who, however, died on the way. A number of 
inscriptions in the Tamil country refer to the defilement of temples 
and the miseries suffered by the people during the Muhammadan 
rule, so that when Kampana II, son of Bukka I and the ' door keeper ’ 
of the great Hoysala monarch Ballala III destroyed this rule, he was 
hailed as a saviour of the Tamil land. The hardship suffered by 
priests during the cruel rule of the Muhammadans of Madura and 
the relief that they experienced when Kampana II destroyed them 
are also noticed in a record^^ from the Ramnad district. Before 
Kampana 11 Ballala himself had attempted the task but unluckily 
failed: Kampala, however, was eminently successful in this 
attempt, which brought practically the whole of the Tamil country 
under his control. The conquest of Madura and the defeat of the 
Muhammadans provided a theme for an epic poem, Madhurd- 
Vijaymn by Gangadevi one of the wives of Kampana. 

When the Vijayanagara rule was established in the Hoysala 
kingdom, the capital was again changed from Tiruvanpamalai to 
Dorasamudra, thence to Hosapa^tana and finally to the newly con- 
structed town of Vijayanagara. For administrative convenience, the 
new empire was split up into a number of principalities, some of 
which were placed under viceroys and princes of the ruling family 
and others were governed directly by the rulers themselves. This 
policy of governing the vast territory through royal viceroys, which 
had been successfully adopted in the Pandya country by the Cholas 
in the 11th century, greatly contributed to the solidarity of the 
Empire. The Tamil land was made a separate principality called 
Rajagambhira-rajya and Kampana II was the first viceroy placed 
in charge of it. 

While Kampana was the governor of the Rajagambhira-rajya, 
his father Bukka I was ruling from Vijayanagara. Only three 
records which can be definitely attributed to Bukka I are found in 
the Tamil districts, two^^ from the Chingleput district dated in Saka 
1298 and 1272 and the other^^ from the North Arcot district dated in 
the cyclic year Rakshasa, corresponding to §aka 1297. These do not 
give any information about the king. But the bulk of the records of 
his son Kampana are found in the North and South Arcot and 
Chingleput districts, though a few are also found in Ramnad, Salem 


2a A. R. Ho. 64 of 1916. 
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adhikari Tunaiyirtindanambi Kongarayar^^ and Karanikka Appa- 
rasar^® also assisted the king in establishing the new rule in the 
Tamil ' land. Though this rule extended to the extreme southern 
corner of the Peninsula, the Tinnevelly region was ruled by the Later 
■Pandyas, practically as independent monarchs from the 14th to the 
17th century. But Tix^uvadi-rajya, i.e. Nahji-nadu in the South Trav- 
ancore country, later on came under the influence of this rule. In the 
time of Krishiiadevar%a, Karanikka Mahgarasayyar^^ was given 
charge of this region about Saka 1435. Saluva-Nayaka next held 
it about Saka 1446.‘^® The Tiruvadi king was defeated by Salaka 
Timmaraja, the brother-in-law of Achyutaraya for harbouring the 
rebel Saluva-Nayaka. ' In the time of Sadasiva, 'Surappa-Nayaka 
was superintending the, region about Saka 1468.^^ 'When the Tiru- 
vadi king tried to extend his dominions as far as Tuticorin in the 
east, Ramaraja Vitthala was directed to chastise the ambitious ruler 
when the latter was compelled to acknowledge the overlordship of 
the Vijayanagara sovereign. Ramaraja thereafter gave this pro- 
vince as an amara-ndyakam to Visvanatha-Nayaka,'^® after which it 
gradually slipped out of the control of the Vijayanagara rulers. 

Besides the Tiruvadi-rajya, the Vijayanagara power was also 
felt in Ceylon. In the Alampundi Plates, Virupaksha, the son of 
Harihara II is said to have conquered, among other kings, the ruler 
oi Simhala and presented the booty to his father. Probably this 
was only a boast, because neither Virupaksha’s nor Harihara's (II) 
inscriptions are found beyond Trichinopoly district in the South. 
However, Harihara II claims to have ‘ levied tribute from Ceylon, 
which was adopted as a title by almost all his successors. Lakkana- 
Damiayaka-Udaiyar * the lord of the Southern ocean ’ and the 
minister of Devaraya II fitted out a cavalry with the express object 
of destroying Iyalpa[nam], Napatamanam and Ham and for the 
success of this expedition, an endowment was made as samudra 
ydtrd to the temple at Tirumanikkuli in the Cuddalore taluk 

of the South Arcot district. The endowment made in this connec- 
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tion to the temple at Tirumanikkuli suggests that the fleet carrying 
the cavalry to Ceylon might have started from Cuddalore or some 
port closeby. The success of this expedition was the cause of Deva- 
raya assuming the title ilam-tirai-kond,a (one who levied tribute 
from Ceylon) which we find in No. 144 of 1916 from Nayar in the 
Chingleput district. Nuniz also mentions that Devaraya received 
tribute from Ceylon. The Saluvahhyudaya states that the iHng of 
Ceylon was anxious to secure the friendship of Saluva Narasimha. 
Ponnambalanatha Tondaiman the chief of Arantangi and a vassal of 
Krishnadevaraya claims to have collected tribute from Ceylon in 
seven days.^^ This is too short a time within which Ponnambala- 
natha could have achieved this feat and, it is possible that the refer- 
ence is only to a successful expedition to Ceylon to collect some 
arrears of tribute on behalf of his overlord Krishnadevaraya. The 
father of Sadasiva, viz., Rangappa-odeyar also claims to have 
received tribute from Ceylon,^® while Sadasiva himself is said to 
have looted Ceylon in Saka 1486.^® 

The administration of the Tamil country imderwent a slight 
modification during the time of the Vijayanagara rulers. The temple 
as a social imit gradually ceased to function. In pre-Vijayanagara 
period this institution took a great interest in die civic administra- 
tion of the land. It advanced money to people in times of necessity, 
purchased lands for the common benefit of the village, assisted the 
administration in realising its revenues by offering to purchase the 
lands of the defaulter and in a variety of ways acted for the 
common weal of the village. The need for local assemblies which 
played a great part in Chola times was not felt in the new regime. 
The democracy of the Chola administration gave place to an abso- 
lute monarchy based on military strength with the objective of uni- 
fying the resources of the country against the Muhammadan 
advance into the South. In this task the Tamilians also seem to 
have contributed their share as when, for instance, a Brahman 
named Apatsahaya of Tirukkadaiyur in the Tanjore district took 
part in the war against Raichur,^^ and another person named Tiruch- 
chirrambala-Bhatta followed Ramaraja to Tiruvadi and fought for 
him from Anantasayanam to Mudgal.*® The change in the adminis- 
tration is also reflected in the inscriptions, because in the pre-Vijaya- 
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nagara period, the donors mentioned therein were mostly common 
people, whereas they were invariably nobles or officials in the later 
period. 

A number of new offices such as pdrapattiyam,^''^ 

kamnihkam,^^ adhikdram,^^ rdyasam,^^ adaippam,^^ vdM- 
hardKiikkamy^^ mugappdvddaiy^’^ avasaram,^^ vdsal^^^ imyakam^^^ etc., 
were created. All these offices were remunerated by grants of land 
as also by a levy®^ specially collected for this purpose from the 
people* A record from Tiruvannamalai^^ gives the receipts of the 
pradhdni as (1) kai-^vilai (2) kiraiyam (3) uUyam and (4) uluppaL 
Some of these and other taxes pressed hard on the people and in- 
stances are on record of people deserting their villages to escape 
the excessive taxation®^ levied by their masters the KannadiyasJ^^ 
by which term the rulers were evidently known to the Tamilians. 
There have been abuses in the collection of taxes by the officials 
themselves, which, when brought to the notice of the king, were 
promptly put down. A record from Tiruvennainallur®^ in the South 
Arcot district mentions the evil practice of ministers collecting pre- 
sents from all the ryots at the commencement of each reign. This 
practice was put down in Saka 1368 by Vijayaraya. When the 
taxes jodi and sulavari on certain villages which had been re- 
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mitted by Krishnadevaraya already had not been given effect to, 
three persons from Tirukkadaiyur in the Tanjore district proceeded 
all the way to Vijayanagara to bring the matter to the notice of the 
king, who forthwith redressed their grievances. There is also an 
instance on record that for exacting jodi from the village Tirnppa- 
nahgadu (North Arcot district) when it had been excused in favour 
of the temple, Vira Narasiihharaya-Nayaka who was responsible 
for this misappropriation, fled to Tiruvadi to escape punishment.®® 
But Achyutaraya punished with a stem hand the miscreant as well 
as the Tiruvadi king who harboured him. The importance of check- 
ing the excesses of their subordinates though far away from the 
seat of government was well recognised by the new rulers. 

Thus at a time when the Tamil people were weak and disunited 
and actually trembling under the Muhammadan regime set up in 
their midst, the establishment of the Vijayanagara rule, unified the 
land, terminated the reign of terror and gave a strong but benevo- 
lent government to their country. 




Krishna Raya, The Man 


By 

Mr. K. Raghavacharlit, M.A., B.L,, 

Vakil, Coconada, 

The age of Krishna Raya was a great epoch in medieval South 
Indian History. It was an age of Renaissance in arts and has been 
rightly called the ‘ Augustan Age’ of Telugu Literature. With the 
possible exception of Asoka, Samudragupta and Harsha Vardhana, 
Hindu India had not witnessed a parallel of the benevolent rule of 
that mighty Emperor. His name has become a household word in 
South India and so has that of his renowned and old minister Tim- 
marasu or Appaji. And as usual, the biographical details of his life 
are few, and had it not been for the famous chronicles of Nunlz 
and Paes and Vernacular books like Rayavachakamu, it would have 
been a complete blank to us. History, real History has not 
flourished in the Indian soil. Stray works like the Rajatarahgini 
or Vikramankadeva Charita do not disprove the statement. What 
little we know of the dsmastic lists of our kings or of their personal 
or public life, has to be gleaned from works like the Puranas, travels 
as of Hieun Tsang or Fahien, and chronicles as of Nuniz or Paes. 
Epigraphical, archaeological or numismatic evidence is of immense 
value and the pramstis or eulogies of the Sovereigns in Sanskrit or 
Vernacular works come to our aid now and then in constructing 
the history out of our crude materials, 

Krishna Raya was a great Emperor and beloved of his people. 
Tamil, Telugu and Canarese people have vied with each other in 
claiming him as their Rayar, Rayalu or Eayaru. The Telugu or 
Canarese Origin of the Empire has added an impetus to the claims. 
His reign has lasted from 1509-1530 A.D. and his vast Empire 
extended from the remote Potnuru in the Vizagapatam District to 
Ummattur and givasamudram in the Mysore Territory. 

The personality of Klrishna Raya has come down to us in the 
significant words of Paes ‘ The king is of medium height and of fair 
complexion and good figure, rather fat than thin ; he has on his face 
signs of small-pox. He is the most feared and perfect king that 
could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry. He is 
one that seeks to honour foreigners and receive them Mndly, ^k- 
ing atout ^al their affairs whatever their condittm may be. He is 
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a great ruler and a man of much justice Tradition accords well 
with the description given by the Chronicles and bestows him with 
a fine personality and good physique. He was at the time of his 
coronation about 20 years according to Nuniz^ and the above des- 
cription of Paes is corroborative of the same. An anonymous verse 
in Telugii which gives the Saka year 1409 or 1487 A.D. as the year 
of his birth also points to the same conclusion. 

Young as he was, Krishna Raya was a good athlete. He 
delighted in wi’estling and horse-riding. The Mamicharitra (VI — 
123) mentions that the fine build of his body was due to physical 
exercise (Vydydma) and the Parijatapaharanam (VI — ^92) refers 
to his skill in horse-priding as equal to that of Nakula of the Panda- 
vas. Ere the day dawned, he would smear himself with oil and 
gallop on horse-back till the body became dry. Paes narrates a 
slightly different version : ' The King drank a Quartilho of oil of 
Gingelly before daylight and anoints himself all over with the 
said oil ; he covers his loins with a small cloth and takes in his arms 
great weights made of earthenware and then taking a sword, he ex- 
ercises himself with it till he has sweated out all the oil and then he 
wrestles with one of his wrestlers. After this labour he mounts a 
horse and gallops in one direction and another till dawn for he does 

all this before daybreak. Then he goes to wash himself ’ We 

are much indebted to the Chronicle of Paes which has removed all 
shadow of doubt from the minds of Historians like Sewell and 
enabled them to give glowing accoxmts of his personality. His 
powerful personality, his prowess in war, courage and fearlessness 
are amply demonstrated by the innumerable campaigns which he 
led in person in the first half of his rule. A veritable Coeur de lion 
he was to the foreign powers in the North. He was cheerful of 
disposition and merry, kind and generous to friends and foes alike. 
Paes further adds that he was subject to sudden fits of rage, we 
can only take it to refer to the imperious nature of the sovereign 
whose word was law. An interesting anecdote is narrated in Raya- 
vachakamu as to how the king, displeased at the supreme control 
of all affairs in the kingdom by Timmarasu, left the city one day 
and rested in a temple to the north and how he was admonished 
by the old and veteran minister and brought hack to the city.® 
It is also assximed that he was haughty and overbearing and that 

1. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, page 246-47. 

Z Do. 

3. Baywodchakamu, pp, 36-41 (Published by the Telugu Academy, 
Cocmwia.). ' 
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this quality of the Vijayanagara Sovereigns was to a great extent 
responsible for the downfall of the Empire ; but this lacks cogent 
evidence. He is said to have demanded from the Adil Shah as a con- 
dition of peace that the latter should kiss his feet. It is incredible 
to believe that the generous and noblehearted Krishnaraya would 
behave in such a manner in respect of a fallen foe. An equally un- 
believable story has been given credence to by Nuniz‘ that the king 
sent word to Virabhadra, son of the Oriya Monarch and asked him 
to fence with a commoner in the arena and that the latter, out of 
regard for his noble lineage and birth, stabbed himself with the 
sword and died. How totally incredulous is the story can be 
gathered from unmistakable epigraphical evidence that Virabhadra 
Gajapati was a governor of Malaga Bennur Sima and that he was 
honoured by the titles of Dravila Mandaleswara and Maharaya.'’ 
The very Amuktamalyada of Krishnaraya and Manucharitra allude 
to the capture of Virabhadra and the Parijatapaharana (Canto 1-21) 
further mentions that he was spared and treated with courtesy, 
thus supporting the Epigraphical evidence available to us. The 
generosity of Krishqa Raya is further amplified by the fact that 
after his conquest and subjugation of Ummattur, the nobles of the 
place were reinstated as vassals. This is consistent also with the 
conduct of a sovereign who was trying to establish peace in his 
dominions and frontiers and preparing himself for the final struggle 
with the Muhammadan powers on the North. A further example 
of his generous and humane treatment of a fallen foe is given by 
Nuniz in his description of the battle of Rachol (Raichur). The 
Muhammadan troops were chased to the banks of the river and 
killed in countless numbers. The king out of compassion ordered 
the troops to retire and even when his captains advised him to 
complete the work of destruction of aU his enemies, he would not 
accede to their proposal.® His presence of mind on the battlefield 
even while his armies were being pursued by the enemy and his 
ultimate bid for victory have been well described by Nuniz.'^ It 
has been mentioned that even shortly before his death he planned 
a campaign against the Adil Shah of Bijapur for the capture of Bel- 
gaum and the latter on hearing of the arrival of the king fled.® The 
Rayavachakamu which describes the king’s conquests and exploits 


4. Sewell— pp. 319-320. 
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in war npto the year 1516 A.D. furnishes us" with much material 
corroborating the accounts of the Chronicles and inscriptions. The 
Telugu works Manucharitra and Amuktamdlyadd compare his 
prowess in war to a spreading fire. 

As regards his queens and children, the materials are equally 
scanty. The inscriptions mention his two Queens Tirumaladevi and 
Chinnadevi. Paes mentions that Krishnadeva Raya had twelve 
lawful wives and that three of them were regarded as principal 
ones.® The copper images of the two Queens, Tirumala and Chinna- 
devi are found in Tirupati^® and as Tirumalamba occupies the right 
side of the king, it has been supposed that she is the first queen.^^ 
The Amuktarmlyadd mentions the three queens, Tirumala, Anna- 
purna and Kamala. Paes further mentions that one of the queens 
was the daughter of the king of Orissa. Krishnamya vijayamu of 
Kumara Dhurjati calls her Tukkha while Rayavachakamu calls her 
Jaganmohini.^® In the introductory verses to the commentary on 
Prabodhachandrodaya by Nadindla Gopamantri, a nephew of the 
minister Timmarasu, she is called Bhadra. We have not at present 
material enough to decide whether this Oriya queen was Anna- 
purpa or Kamala of Amuktamalyadu, Mr, K, V. Lakshmana Rao 
was inclined to the indentification of the daughter of Orissa king 
with Annapurana.^^ 

Tradition in Orissa mentiops that an earlier ruler of Kalinga 
carried off a princess of Vijayanagara and married her at the inter- 
cession of his minister, and, if so, the campaign of Krishnaraya and 
his marriage with Gajapati’s daughter was a return courtesy. The 
tradition prevalent in the Andhra Country points out that as there 
was a suspicion about Krishnaraya’s Kshatriya lineage, she plotted 
against his life, and the life of the king was saved by Timmarasu 
and, having been abandoned by him, she lived near Kambham. It 
is also said that she composed the five verses now known as Tukkha 
Panchakam^^ and was later in her life reconciled to her lord through 
the intercession of the old minister Timmarasu. The non-mention 
of the queen in Epigraphical or other evidence supports the story 
to some extent. Nuniz further tells us that Krishnaraya imme- 

9. Ihid, p. 24?. 
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diately after his accession married a courtesan of younger days 
called Chinnadevi and built Nagalapur in her honour, but one 
has to remember that the mother of Krishnaraya was Nagambika 
and the city should be presumed to be so called in her memory 
rather in honour of the courtesan princess. 

The account of Nuniz mentions a son of Krishnaraya by name 
Tirumalaraya who was anointed as king even at the age of six 
years.^® He died by poison and the king charged his minister Saluva 
Timma, his son Timmappa and brother Govindaraja with the crime, 
put them in prison and ultimately blinded them. If the chronicle 
were true, it was a most pitiable end to the renowned career of 
Timmarasu, the minister. He was the right hand man of the 
emperor and known by the pet name of Appaji. Historians have 
discredited the testimony of Nuniz on various groimds. An inscrip- 
tion in Tirumalaraya’s name in 1524 A.D., one of Saluva Govinda- 
raja in 1529 A.D., paucity of material to conclude in favour of 
Krishnaraya’s abdication or Saluva Timma’s treason and the lack 
of tradition in relation to such an important occurrence in the life 
of the emperor have pointed to a contrary view. It might be that 
Tirumalaraya died young and Achyutaraya seized the throne. A 
number of Achyutaraya’s inscriptions in the closing years of Krish- 
naraya’s life associate him with sovereignty. As to whether Kjish- 
naraya had other sons, we have no authentic information. Even 
at the time of Krishnaraya’s accession, the chronicle refers to an 
attempt on his life by his brother Busbal Rao or Vira Narasimha.'*'’' 
We do not know whether the above incident refers to a plot by 
Achyuta for the throne. ' 

Krishnaraya had two daughters one of whom married Rama- 
raya and the other Tirumala of the Aravidu Dynasty. Nothing 
more is known about them than that their names were Tiru- 
malamba and Vengalamba. Tradition, however, in the Telugu 
Districts mentions a daughter Mdhanangi, who was the author of 
a work called Marichiparinayanam. The work is not available, 
nor is her identity known. 

The cultural aspect of Krishparaya’s life is best seen from his 
patronage of arts and letters, his munificient endowments to temples 
and religious institutions and gifts to learned Brahmans, and his 

, . 
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attachment ' to Dharma and justice as exemplified in his work 
Amuktamalyada. The chroniclers vie with each other in describing 
the artistic and cultural greatness. of the Vijayanagara Empire and 
the ruins of Hampi proclaim the same in unmistakable terms to 
the whole world. The splendour of the capital began to attract 
foreigners even so early as A.D. 1375. Besides being the patron of 
letters, he was himself an author of many works in Sanskrit and 
Telugu. No less than five works in Sanskrit are referred to in 
Amuktarmlyadd' and another called Jdmbavati Kalydna now in the 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, is ascribed to him. He had 
around him a galaxy of Telugu poets and the place of honour was 
given to Peddana. His love of art and humility can have no better 
exposition than is found in the stray verses ascribed to Peddanarya 
wherein the king is described as having lifted the poet’s palanquin 
on his shoulders and adorned with his own hands the poet’s ankle 
with a Kaviganda Penclem, No higher honour could have fallen to 
the lot of any other poet. The poet laureate was further honoured 
with the governorship of a district. The works Manucharitra and 
Pdrijdtaharana were dedicated to Krishnaraya. His minister 
Timmarasu wrote a commentary on the Champu Bharata of Agastya 
and Gopamantri his nephew, a commentary on Prahodhachandro- 
dayam hi Sanskrit and Krishnarjuna Samvadam in Telugu. 

An interesting question is raised in this connection as to 
whether Krishnaraya was a Telugu or a Kannada emperor. The 
origin of the Vijayanagara Empire has had rude shocks at the 
hands of historians and the opinion now prevalent leans to a Kan- 
nada origin but this does not solve our question. The third 
dynasty — that of the Tuluvas — ^was not in any way connected with 
the previous ones by blood. The Aravidu dynasty was connected 
with the family of Krishnaraya by marriage, the brothers Rama-* 
raya and Tirumala having married his daughters Tirumalamba and 
Vengalamba. Works like the Chikkadevardya^ VamsdvalP^ refer to 
Ramaraya as belonging to a Telugu family 
Ramaraya and his brother Tirumala were patrons of Telugu Poetry. 
The Telugu Vardha Purana was dedicated to Narasa Nayaka, the 
father of Krishiiaraya and Jaimini Bhdratamu to Saluva Nara- 
simharaya, his king. 

The patronage of a particular language by the king is quite 
different, from composing a long poem in that language. It is not 


18. Bowrms of Vijay&nagar EiMoty^ p. 302. 
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known why Krishnaraya should have written in the Telugu lan- 
guage alone and leave his own language. Greater still, the 
encomium showered on the Telugu Language in Verse 15 Canto I 
of Amuktamalyadd gives a place of honour to Telugu among the 
vernaculars. The distinction drawn in the previous verse between 
Telugu Raya and Kannada Raya can only mean that Krishnaraya 
was lord of the Kannada country while the God by tradition was 
the lord of the Telugu country. The other works of Krishnaraya 
were all composed in Sanskrit ; Kaimada was given the go-bye which 
would not have been the case if he was a Kannada by birth. At 
any rate, his family if Kannada should have been so domiciled 
in Telugu atmosphere as to adopt Telugu as its mother tongue for 
a very^ long period. The above is only by way of suggestion. To 
whatever country Krishnaraya really belonged, it is an honour 
and a distinction to both, nay, still more to the whole of India. The 
kingdom of Vijayanagara has all along comprised the Kannada 
country in the west and the Telugu country in the East. Its capi- 
tal was near Bellary which partakes of the nature of a bi-lingual 
centre. No wonder that the illustrious sovereigns of such a country 
have been claimed with equal fervour by both the parties. 

Equally important is the question of his religion. His work 
Amvktarmlyada however has an indispensable Vaishnava colour 
about it and might be presupposed to indicate the leanings of the 
writer. His patron was Venkatanatha of Tirumala. Copper 
images of himself and his two queens adorn even to-day the pre- 
cincts of the temple. His benevolent munificience finds an expres- 
sion in aU temples from Simhachalam in the north to Ramesvaram 
m the South. The Krishna and the Hazara Ramaswami Temples 
were built and the construction of the Vifhala Temple commenced 
in his reign. A beautiful image of Krishna is said to have been 
brought from Udayagiri after his eastern campaign and tradition 
has it that he brought the image of Vithal from Pandharapur. The 
Monolithic Narasimha statue was a work of his days. But Krishna 
Raya was not a religious bigot. Jainism and Hinduism seem to have 
flourished side by side. The Gopura of the Virupaksha temple was 
constructed by him. The Vallahhacharya charitam^^ mentions 
that the king honoured Vallabha with Kanakabhishekam when the 
latter visited his court in his youth. The Tamil Navalar Charital 
refers to the restoration of the images of two Nayanmlrs.^® The 


19. SourceB--p, 154. 

20. Vide extract in 
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Vyasa Yogi Charitam of Somanatlia claims the patronage of Krish- 
naraya to the Madhva cult and the position of Rajaguru to Vyasa- 
raya.^^ The toleration and even active support of all religions has 
been a significant factor in the reigns of great Hindu Monarchs. 
Besides the Capital city was so situated as to admit a convergence 
of various religious sects from different directions. The temples 
belonging to various sects in close proximity to each other in the 
ruins of Hampi amply demonstrate the religious toleration of the 
Vijayanagara Emperors. 

The political and economic outlook of Krishnaraya as a sove- 
reign can be inferred to some extent from canto IV of Amufcta- 
mdlyada. It has been said that the maxims narrated therein are 
merely copies of earlier rules on the subject in Sukraniti and similar 
treatises and that it is not safe to assume that the monarch lived up- 
to these ideals. But one can safely assert that the maxims should 
have had his approval and active support. They seem to have 
emanated from the sound wisdom and practical experience of the 
writer. So far as internal administration is concerned, the protec- 
tion of his subjects, the observance and enforcement of Dharma, and 
a harmonious blending of clemency with justice seems to have been 
his object in life. ‘ A king should divide his income into four 
parts, use one part for extensive benefactions and for enjoyment, 
two parts for maintenance of a strong army and one part to be add- 
ed to the treasury.’ ^ This explains the innumerable architectural 
monuments and temples of his days and the fabulous wealth of the 
State and the Capital. The efficiency of the army was such that his 
name was a terror to all adjacent powers. He was able to bring to 
the field of battle an infantry 600,000 strong, a cavalry of 60,000 and 
2,000 elephants. The accounts given by Feristah, Abdul Razzaq, 
Paes and Nuniz not only confirm the strength of the army but even 
mention larger figures. Warfare was medieval and the sovereigns 
should have long ago realised the importance of a strong army which 
according to the author of Sukraniti was the source of prosperity to 
the Kosa (treasury) and Rashtra (country). A significant verse 
in AmuktaTnalyada runs thus ‘ The expenditure of money which Is 
utilised in buying elephants and horses, in feeding them, in main- 
taining soldiers, in the worship of gods and Brahmins and in one’s 
own enjo 3 nnent can never be called an expenditure.’ 


21. Saletore*s Social and Political life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Vol. I, 
a AmuktawMyadM, Canto IV, Terse 
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Political maxims and conduct depend upon the exigencies of 
the times. They may sound to us moderns like Machiavellian but 
they were inculcated with great foresight and circumspection. The 
methods adopted by so-called civilised nations in the modern world 
are no better and ethics seems to have no place where the preserva- 
tion and protection of an Empire is concerned. Systems of espion- 
age at home and abroad, creation of schisms and rival parties, friend- 
ship with neighbouring powers, the hill tribes and foreigners, and 
similar methods have been in vogue ever since the dawn of civilisa- 
tion. The Sukraniti^ the Arthamstra and other treatises proclaim the 
same.^® Krishnaraya was consolidating his power and Empire by his 
campaigns. They were not actuated by motives of aggrandizement. 
The Raichur Doab on the one hand and the territory south of 
Krishna to Nellore on the other were from time to time changing 
hands. The first half of his reign was spent in the consolidation of 
the Empire and the second to works of peace, promotion of the pros- 
perity of the country, architecture, literature and the fine arts. An 
anicut across the Tungabhadra, the irrigation system in the country, 
the extraordinary number and size of the tanks dug for irrigation 
purposes demonstrate the care with which Krishnaraya and his pre- 
decessors endeavoured to promote the wealth and agricultural re- 
sources of the country. A Brahman hierarchy is said to have existed 
during the days of Krishnaraya and it is no wonder in view of their 
accomplishments as generals, statesmen and litterateurs. In all 
matters, he was consulting his ministers and generals though ulti- 
mately his views alone prevailed. Among the ruins of Hampi are 
shown some underground chambers wherein he held his consulta- 
tions. 

His generosity towards the people, his dependents and poets 
was immense. At the time of Vasantotsava every year, he bestow- 
ed presents on the poets,^*^ A number of times he performed the 
Tulupurushapraddriar^ and weighed himself against gold and pearl.^® 
The king’s balance on the road by the river leading away from the 
Virupaksha temple is said to be the place where he weighed himself 
in gold. On fitting occasions, he was rewarding his ministers and 


23. For the political maxims of Krishpriya refer the article of Mr. A. Ban- 
gaswami Saraswati, B.A., on the subject, wherein the translation of Ammlcto- 
Ttialyada, Canto IV, pp, 205 to 284 k also given. The translation I have adopted 
is his. 

24 Fdrijdfeharatct I— p. 139. , : 
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officers with presents. The great Appaji after the Kalinga War was 
made to sit on a carpet and bathed in gold and precious stones.^^ 

His palace was called the Malayakuta and the emperor’s seat 
was in another palace called Bhuvana Vijaya (the conqueror of the 
world) He was wearing a simple dress preferably white embroi- 
dered with roses of gold and a diamond garland on his neck.'^® On 
his head he was wearing a cap of brocade covered with a piece of 
fine silk. The shoes were either pointed or of the sandal pattern of 
the present day. Paes concludes the sketch of Krishnaraya with 
the highest eulogy that can be bestowed on any monarch ‘ So gallant 
and perfect is he in all things.’ A pen picture of the great emperor 
in all its diverse aspects is bound to be incomplete. Well might 
Nature proclaim to the world for all ages ‘‘ Here was a man.” 


27. Rdyavachakamu — ^p. 114. 

28. Pdnj&Miaram H^l ; V~~110; refer Manu Charitra 1—13. 
Faes In S&wellp pp. 251-52. 


Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara and the 
Vitthala Image of Pandharapur 

By 

Mr. G. H. Khahe, M.A., 

Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, 

In Maharashtra among the public in general and the devotees 
of the God Vitthala in particular, there is current one story which 
says that once Ramaraya, the king of Vijayanagara came to Pan- 
dharapur to have the dariana of Vitthala. At that time he was so 
much pleased with the darsana ihoi he entreated the God to 
accompany him to Vijayanagara. The God having acceded to his 
wish on certain conditions, Ramaraya managed to carry the Vit- 
thala image to his capital and there installed it in a temple specially 
built for the purpose. The Maratha devotees being much afflicted 
by the absence of the image at Pandharapur requested one Bhanu- 
dasa, a devotee from among them, to bring back the image and to 
this the latter very gladly consented. Accordingly he went to Vija- 
yanagara, propitiated the god and persuaded him to return to Pan- 
dharapur. In the meanwhile through some misunderstanding, the 
king, being enraged, was on the point of hanging Bhanudasa, when, 
owing to a miracle and the warning from the God, the king allowed 
the removal of the image and Bhanudasa brought it back to Pan- 
dharapur. Such is the general outline of the story though there are 
some deviations here and there.^ 

This story is narrated at length by the following four old Mara- 
tha writers (I) Vitthalakavi of Bid, who flourished about the year 
1679 A.D. (II) Kesavasvamin, who was alive in 1682 A.D. (Ill) 
Mahipati, who wrote his two works Bhaktavijaya and Bhakta- 
Izldmrta in the third quarter of the 18th century and (IV) Bhimas- 
vamin, who lived in 1798 A.D ^ 

Of these four writers Bhimasvamin’s account is based, as ex- 
pressed by himself, on mere oral tradition.® Mahipati asserts that 
he has written nothing out of his own imagination, but has based his 

1. Bhanudisa by Jusfln E. Abbot,, appeiriices ... 

2. Ibid, introduction, p. 1. 

S. Ibid, p, 7, 
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account on the works of previous writers. He names two such 
hooks: Santacharitra (Bhaktamala of Nabhaji and Bhdktaeha- 
ritra (SantamaXika ?) of Uddhavachidaghana.^ Unfortunately the 
first does not even refer to Bhanudasa® and the second alludes to 
him only by name.® It follows, therefore, that Mahipati must have 
used some other sources. What could possibly be the other sources? 
I think he must have largely drawn upon the accounts of Vitthala» 
kavi and Kesavasvamin who were prior to him in age. For we 
know of no other works than those of the two mentioned above. 

The date of Bhanudasa is not finally fixed as yet though it is 
generally believed that he was born in saka 1370 (1448 A.D.) and 
lived till saka 1435 (1513 A.D.) This means that even the earliest 
biographers of Bhanudasa were not contemporary with him but lived 
at least about 175 years after his demise. Besides they were not 
historians in the sense we use the word at present, and it is but quite 
natural that their accounts should abound in discrepancies, devia- 
tions. anachronisms, etc. 

All these biographers state that Ramaraja managed to remove 
the image to Vijayanagara. But if we accept the date of Bhanu- 
dasa as correct, then the incident in question must have happened 
some time before saka 1435 (1513 A.D.), ie., about 30 years be- 
fore the ascendancy of Ramaraja to power which took place in saka 
1465 (1543 A.D.),® or perhaps in the beginning of Krishnaraya’s 
reign. Then the mention of Ramaraja must be a mistake. If we 
take the allusion to Ramaraja to be true, then we must make Bha- 
nudasa live at least 30 years more. But in that case we will have 
to face another difficulty with regard to the age of Ekanatha, the 
great-grandson of Bhanudasa, whose accepted date is saka 1470- 
1521 (1548-1599 A.D.).^ Then the period for two generations, viz,, 
of the grand-father and the father will be only five or six years 
which is unreasonable. Thus it will be seen that there is irregu- 
larity and anachronism in the narration of this story. 

But the pity of the question is that though Ekanatha in the 
introduction to his well-known work Bhagavata, refers to a mira- 

4 . Ibid, pp, 2 - 3 . 

5. I have examined only that edition of Bhahtamdla printed in the 
Jagadishwar Press, Bombay, in 1914 

6. BhMnuddsa, Introduction p, 2. 

7. Mahardshtm Sarasvata, 1919 Edition, p. 100 n. 

8. Historical InscnpUom of Southern India, p. 250. 
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culous incident, in the life of his great grand-father, is silent on 
the present marvellous incident.^® Had he believed in the truthful- 
ness of the incident he would have been careful to note it. But 
as he has not done so, the natural inference would be that he either 
did not believe in the story or he did not know it at all. 

At Vijayanagara there is the well-known temple of Vitthala or 
Vitthalasvamin under the care of the Archaeological Department 
about which a report of the same Department states that ‘ It was 
begun by Krishnadevaraya in 1513 and the work was carried on 
by his queens and successors Achyuta and Sadasiva. However the 
temple was apparently never finished or consecrated. In all proba- 
bility the work was stopped by the destruction of the city in 1565.^^ 
In support of the above statement we find in the same report a refer- 
ence to a tradition, the gist of which can be given thus, ‘But the 
God having come to look at it (the temple) refused to move, saying 
that it was far too grand for him and that he preferred his own 
humbler home.’^^ From this it becomes evident that according to 
the opinion of the Government Archaeologist who has made the 
above remarks, the temple in question was never completed and 
consequently no image was installed there. 

But if we examine the inscriptions about this temple that have 
come to light, they tell us altogether a different story. I give at the 
end the summary of such inscriptions in a tabulated form in order 
that the readers may have a fair idea about their contents.^'^ 

The list clearly shows that these inscriptions which range from 
saka 1435 to 1486 (1513-1564 A.D.) prove beyond doubt that during 
all these years there was one Vitthala image in the temple and its 
daily worship was in full swing with all pomp, show and magnifi- 
cence; no question whether the temple was finished or not. 

Now we have a very interesting piece of information about 
Krishnaraya. In saka 1435 (expired, ie., 1513' A.D.) this king in- 
vested the territory of Gajapati Pratapirudra and after vanquish- 
ing him pursued him up to Udayagiri. He captured the town and 
some of the relatives of Pratapirudra whereafter he returned back 


10. Bhigavata by Ekanatha, chapter 1,. pp. 1S1-1S4. 

11. Archaeological Survey of India, Armual Beport for IM-B, p. 6T* 
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to Vijayanagara with a fine image of Balakrishna which he found 
in a temple at Udayagiri. At Vijayanagara he erected for this 
image a large temple— resembling that at Udayagiri in general plan 
and installed the image in it. Both the image and the temple can 
be seen this day though in a mutilated and neglected state.^^ 

In saka 144243 (1520-21 A.D.) a battle was fought between 
Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara and the Sultan of Bijapur, Ismail 
Adilshah in which the latter sustained a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the former. But before and after the incident there was 
perfect peace between the two powers. During that period it was 
quite possible for Krishnaraya to remove the Vitthala image of 
Pandharapur to Vijayanagara.^^ 

In support of this possibility, evidence can be brought forward. 
Vadirajatirtha, a Madhva saint, who was nearly contemporaneous 
with Krishnaraya has left for us a work Tirthaprabandha written 
about saka 1493 (1571 A.D.) which refers to many holy places and 
in which we find the following interesting verse^^ 



i(|Dn ^ ^ (^) ll 


The third line of this verse clearly states that Vitthala had gone to 
the banks of Tungabhadra, i.e., to Vijayanagara. But in it also 
occurs the word Anyahrtih which is to be construed with Vitthala 
and which may mean that Vitthala went to Tungabhadra in another 


14. I. M, P., p. 308, No. 364 ; pp. 312-13, Nos. 392-93 and 419 ; ASIAB for 
1916-17, part I, p. 14 ; Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 239 ; South 
Indian Inscriptions, VoL IV, Nos. 254-55 ; Archaeological Survey of India, 
Southern Circle, Annual Report for 1916-17, pp. 27, 28 ; the image in question 
is in the Madras Government Museum for the present. 

15. The Cambridge History of India^ Vol. Ill, p. 435, Ferishta by Briggs, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 48-50 ; History of the Ghorpade family of Mudhol (in Marathi) , 
pp. 165-167 ; AppencQ.x A, pp. 23-28 ; here an original Persian farman issued 
by Ismail 'Adilshah and referring to his deplorable condition has been pub- 
lished. 

16. Annals of the Bhandarkar Orientat Research Institute, Vol XVn, pp. 
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form- In that case the natural inference will be that the Vijaya- 
nagara image of Vitthala was different from the Pandharapur one. 
But unfortunately we do not know the exact year in which the 
above work was composed. After the battle of Rakkasagi-Tanga- 
dagi there was a general molestation of the Vijayanagara temples in 
which the original Vitthala image might have been broken and 
Vadirajatirtha might be referring to a new image installed there 
since then. But the question must remain unsettled till we know 
the exact date of the composition of Tirthaprabandha and till we 
find the real image or images consecrated in the temple. 

In this connection, I may bring to the notice of readers that 
Dr. C. Narayana Rao of Anantapur (Madras) seems to claim that 
he has found the Vitthala image which was worshipped in the above 
temple. Let us then hope to know more about this question after 
his very interesting article^^ is published. 

But in the present state of evidence, I conclude, that while there 
is every possibility of Krishnaraya’s carrying the said image of Pan- 
dharapur to Vijayanagara, there is very little probability of its 
having been retaken to Pandharapur and installed there in its ori- 
ginal place. 


17. Summary &f Papers* Eighth All-Mia Oriental Mywt, 




321 ^ 1480 Kaiayukta. Sadasivadeva. One village. 

343 ^ 1483 Durmati. Koneti Kondaraju. Ten Kolagas of land at Ramasagaram 

in Kampli District. 

325 ^ 1485 Rudhirodgarin. Vitthala Danamavarulu. Twelve of land at Ramesvaram, For God Vitthala. 

336 6 1486 Raktakshi. grinivasacharya. The village of Muldcundi Agraharam. 


Some Aspects of Art during the Reign of 
Krishnadevaraya, The Great 

By 

Mr. R. N. Saletore, M.A., 

Bombay. 

I. PAINTING 

During the reign of Krishnadeva Raya painting reached a remark- 
able state of realism. In the Ivory Room which Paes saw, he be- 
held the evidence of such craftsmanship which evoked his attention. 
“ On the same side” he explains “ is designed in painting all the 
ways of life of the men who have been here even down to the Portu- 
guese, from which the king’s wives can understand the manner in 
which each one lives in his own country, even to the blind and the 
beggars.”^ This reveals the range of topics which attracted not only 
the queens but even the painters. 

The walls of certain chambers within the palace were painted. 
Paes himself witnessed this custom. When going through the 
palace he foimd this : “ Above this chamber, was another, smaller 

and with nothing in it save only that it was gilt and painted.” Then 
again he found that room, the walls of which had carvings of 
amazons and was likewise beautified : “ They had begun to paint 

this chamber, and they told us that it had to be finer than the others, 
and that it was to be all plated with gold, as well the ground 
below as all the rest.”^ This tradition of wall-painting must have 
permeated even into the temples because patches of red and yellow 
paint are visible even to-day in some of the temples of Vijayana- 
gara. That such was the practice during the times of Krishnadeva 
Iteya there is little doubt. Speaking of a ‘ canopy ’ evidently a 
mandapa before a shrine, Paes did not fail to observe even this fea- 
ture. “ All this ” he says referring to the sculpture “ is also gilded 
and has some red colour on the under-sides of the leaves which 
stand out from the sculpture.”* 


1. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 2^. 

2. Sewell ; Ibid, p. 287. 
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The royal Secretariat too was similarly adorned. “ Thence he 
(the king) goes to a building made in the shape of a porch without 
walls, which has many pillars hung with cloths right up'to the top, 
and with the walls handsomely painted, it has on each side two 
figures of women very well made 

Even recesses were painted. At the end of this house con- 
tinues Paes, referring to a dancing hall about which more will be 
written later on, ‘Ms a painted recess where the women cling on 
with their hands in order better to stretch and loosen their bodies 
and legs . . . Most probably this was a sort of gymnasium used 
specially for ladies. 

Besides this, painting was utilised to adorn even animals. Paes 
noted this during the Annual Review of the troops. “ The elephants 
in the same way ” he narrates “ are covered with caparison of 
velvet and gold with fringes, and rich cloths of many colours, and 
with bells so that the earth resounds ; and on their heads are paint- 
ed faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts.”^ 

This creative instinct made the Vijayanagara painters more re- 
alistic in the sense that they strove to imitate natural forms and 
colours. This can be verified by examining the observation of Paes 
once again, for he was fortunate enough to see the statues of Krish- 
nadeva Raya and his father. These were placed at the entrance 
leading to the king’s residence. “ At the entrance of this door ” Paes 
explains, “outside are two images painted life-like and drawn in 
their manner, which are these ; the one on the right hand is of the 
father of this king. The father was dark and a gentleman of fine 
form, stouter than the son is ; they stand with all their apparel and 
such raiment as they wear or used to wear when alive.”'^ This 
practice, of raising such statues, being of long standing, was cer- 
tainly known to Vijayanagara craftsmen. The torsos of a king and 
a queen can be seen even to-day within the prdkdra of the Achyuta 
Raya’s temple at Vijayanagara. Secondly, the repousse copper 
statues of Krishnadeva Raya and his two queens at Tiruvannamalai 
substantiate this assertion. Moreover the later statues of Tirumala, 
Venkata I and his queen duly confirm the fact that this tradition of 
statue-making was continued after Krishnadeva Raya. Perhaps 
the best illustration of this tradition of realism can even now be 
seen in the Thousand Pillared Mandapa of Tirumala Nayaka, 


6. Ibid, p. 277. 

7. Ibid, p. 285. 
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whose forefathers were of course Vijayanagara feudatories, where 
Tirumala and his nine ancestors stand, with their consorts with 
patches of reminiscent paint, reminding the visitor that after all, the 
provincial governors only followed the fashion started at the capital. 

11. ARCHITECTURE 

Architecture too in this period reached an excellence which per- 
haps, it never achieved either before or after. It is known that 
Krishnadeva Raya was a great builder, and among the temples 
which he built, the great Krishnaswami temple, erected in A.D. 
1513, after his successful eastern campaign, the Hazara Rama com- 
menced in the same year, and the Vittalaswami temple are the most 
memorable. 

The material used for constructing these shrines was the rough 
and unyielding granite of the locality. Of course the soft black 
stone, which can be seen in the House of Victory, for example, was 
also utilised, but the former was more commonly used. Probably on 
account of its great weight this stone was not employed in raising 
the uhndna of temples during this period, for the top-heavy temple 
would have been a perpetual danger. 

Krishnadeva Raya’s pmdakshina, ior instance, of the Vittala- 
swami temple in no way resembles the pradakshim of the 
Chenna Kesava temple at Belur of the Hoysalas, who were the poli- 
tical predecessors of the Vijayanagara emperors. The square 
pradakshind in this case, strangely enough, is much lower than the 
ground floor of the sukhandsi and the garbhagriha^ and but for an 
opening or two, would be in total darkness. To this praddkshind 
there are, of course, two entrances. But this was not always the 
case for the Krishnaswami temple, built by Krishnadeva Raya, in 
1513 A.D. shows only the garbhagriha, the sukhandsi and the mva- 
ranga. 

Now the pradakshim itseli was not always empty. The pra- 
dakshind of Vittalaswami temple contains the beautiful stone-car, 
irresistibly reminding one of the car festival, which was obviously 
used as a shrine. 

Over the pradakshimt rose the shrine. During Krishnadeva 
Raya’s time, below the first element of the temple above the pretdak- 
shinM was introduced a new strip of space utilised not for the usual 
elephants of the Hoysalas or the Pandyas, but for the Portuguese 
fidhlgos and their horses ! This was imitated by the feudatories, 
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for instance, in Madura. Above this element came the upanam 
which, in the Vittalaswami temple, by far the finest specimen of 
Vijayanagara architecture, was adorned with scrolls of vines, 
flowers, birds and geometrical designs. 

Now on the updnam was carved the padmam, the symbol of 
life in the Vedas, which is rarely absent in Vijayanagara architec- 
ture of these days. Tlie lotus petals are closer, and though a little 
raised, they add not a little to the elegance of the temple. 

Above the padmam came the Kumudam, ornamented with 
ridges from above and below with a band-space filled up with 
various designs. This was not always foxmd suitable for it is absent 
in the Vitthala^wami temple at Vijayanagara. 

Next was carved the Kantham which, in the Hazara Rama, 
Vitthalaswami, and Krishna temples at Vijayanagara, was meant for 
depicting phases of social life like dancing girls, wrestling matches, 
and similar incidents. 

Now, as though to complete the lotus flower on the Kantham, 
was carved the hodigai, a more or less inverted padmam. These 
completed the ground plan of the Vijayanagara temple during Krish- 
nadeva Raya’s time. 

Over all these ornamentations which comprised the ground floor 
of the typical Vijayanagara temple during Krishnadeva Raya’s days, 
rose the pillars. Since architecture of this school had reached a 
high standard of development it is possible here to differentiate only 
the various pillars in a number of temples. Square rather than the 
round pillars were common during this period, and the latter tjqie 
ceased to be used as a main pillar, but only served as a decorative 
pilaster of the kumhhapanjaram. This decoration can be seen in 
the Hazara Rama temple at Vijayanagara. The pedestal of this 
pilaster is square ; above it rose the kumbham which is only an 
adaptation of the kumbham of the pillar itself and it is likewise 
carved all round with a blank strip rimning above it. The rest of 
this pilaster had no other peculiarities, but it may be remarked that 
it was carved apparently for its symbolistic depth of associations, as 
it has been called ‘ The Vase of Plenty.’ 

The square pillar was always in vogue at this time. The pedes- 
tal or the aivapada was fully ornamented as in the Hazara Rama 
temple. The square is seen now in a double form, and in the 
Kalywm Ma‘n4apa of the VittalaSwami temple the double pillar was 
separated and to the extra pillars were attached, obviously for sup- 
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port if not for decoration, caryatides, in the shape gajasimhas or 
rather the soldiers seated over horses which are not very realistic. 
These can also be seen in the Kalydna Mandapa of' the Vaikuntha 
Perumal temple at Vellore. It may here be observed that in the 
Vittalaswami temple, the extra pillar is not detached from the main 
pillar, but in the Krishna as well as in the corridor of the Vittala- 
swami shrines the pillars are separate. , 

Other' characteristics of this double pillar may also be noticed, 
for example, in the pillars on entering the Vittalaswami temple, the 
small double pillars have lions for their pedestals. Moreover, the 
images of the king and his three queens were sometimes carved as 
in, the main pillar of the Kalydna Mandapa, of the Vaikuntha Peru- 
mal temple at Vellore, built by Krishpadeva Eiya. This square 
pillar was also; engrafted on dtparmles or lamp pillars, for instance, 
in the Narayana temple at Bhatkal, where the elegance of the whole 
work is . striking. 

The^ square pillar was, further embellished. It was divided into 
sadnrams or, squares on which either mythical, religious or social 
subjects/ were carved., , From the lower four ends of this square 
.issued cup-like edges,, called mgahandhama. On the top of this 
, pillar was placed a closed lotus,, the-muM^irom which during this 
period, as the lotus blossomed, the . bud, or ■ the pumunai, would 
issue forth, in glorious exuberance. During this age this pumunai 
was generally small and not protruding as it came to be in Achyuta 
Raya’s days. 

Over these pillars came the roof. This was elongated and 
gorgeously decorated and stamped many a time with the unfor- 
gettable and memorable kirtimukha seen on the asvapdda of pill- 
ars as well as on the walls of temples. Over this roof was carved 
a series of kudus or niches emhrming Images of deities, which are 
quite visible, in the Vittalaswami temple, clearly showing that the 
whole temple must have been complete before 1530 A.D. The cor- 
ners of these roofs, as in the case of this shrine, had rings to dangle 
chains enshrining lamps. 

There was nothing particular about the door, and the entrance, 
apart from the mukha mai^apa, was graced either with elephants 
elaborately designed, or with dmrapalm, the door-protectois, arm- 
ed with maces found in the Hazara Wma temple compound. 

All these were crowned by the tfkmm. This was sometimes 
erected over tihe ardh^mai^^ m in the Krishpt temple at Vijaya- 
nagara, otherwise the gepurams were, as noted before, of brick 

m 
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work fimshed with stucco work. A visit to Vijayanagara even to- 
day shows the excellence of this craftsmanship which must be more 
seen than described especially since this stucco has been in ruins. 
This brick work, of course, was raised on a stone basement which 
was adorned with pillars, often single only, and between these, 
either the memorable kirtimukha often made its appearance, or 
there was carved the gostapanjaram pavilion. All this brickwork 
having crumbled, and it is regrettable that no more enduring sub- 
stance was used,— a fuller description of the vimana cannot be 
obtained. 

III. SCULPTURE 

On the walls of temples or of other buildings was displayed the 
sculpture of the Vijayanagara craftsmen. Probably in the whole 
range of South Indian sculpture it would be difficult to find a match 
to vie with the variety of Vijayanagara sculpture. In order to prove 
this one should go primarily to Vijayanagara not to mention Sri- 
sailam, Vellore or Mudabidri or even Bhatkal, where are unravelled 
in stone a social history in stone of this age. Take Vijayanagara, 
for example, and in it the House of Victory. Here can be seen 
prancing monkeys in unimaginable shapes, kings receiving embas- 
sies, queens as well as their husbands witnessing a dancing match, 
noblemen hunting in the forest either the wild deer or hogs or boars, 
along sometimes with women with bows, arrows and lances, at times 
on horseback or on foot, women looking in the mirror or dancing 
girls in action, captives brought before the king and a variety of 
other topics. They are drawn with a caricaturistic touch, pregnant 
with realism, vitality and power. The obvious heaviness of Hoysala 
sculpture, especially of the horses, for instance, which one notices 
at Halebid or at Dvarasamudra, is conspicuous by its absence in 
Vijayanagara sculpture of this period. The deer, the dogs, the 
prancing horses or the marching soldiers look alive instinct with 
life, vigour and freshness which are unforgettable. 

Much cannot also be said about the imagery during this be- 
cause few images have survived either the vandal or the wrath of 
time. But what examples survive bear witness to the excellence 
of Vijayanagara craftsmen. The repousse images of Krishnadeva 
Raya and his queens are a triumph of skill and charm. The head- 
less statues found in the Vitthalaswami temple, probably represent- 
ing one of Krishnadeva Raya's queens, show great skill in carving 
and imagery. The imitation on stone of the genuine saree worn by 
women in those times is indeed a pleasant sight, and lingers long in 
one^s memory. 
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IV. MUSIC 

Krishnadeva Raya himself was also an accomplished musician 
like Rama Raya. In the Krishnapura epigraphs he is specially 
eulogised as being unrivalled in music^ This can be confirmed by 
external evidence. Paes tells that Christovao de Figueiredo pre- 
sented this monarch certain musical instruments with which he was 
greatly delighted.^ He also liked to hear music. In 1514 Barbosa 
states on what occasions Krishnadeva Raya used to delight in song. 

They (the women of the palace) bathe every day in pools of water, 
and sing and play on their instruments, and in a thousand ways 
amuse the king.*^^^ During Sati, the Stdt rite, and when nobles 
went to see the monarch, music^^ was indulged in. As the sculp- 
tures show, the drum, the horn, the pipe, the kdidta-stick, were all 
used in producing this music. 

V. THE THEATRE 

There is little doubt that the theatre existed in the times of 
Krishnadeva Raya. Dramas like Mmbavati Kalymam^^ written 
by the emperor himself were staged in honour of the Spring Festival 
before a large audience.^'^ This can be corroborated by internal 
evidence. In a play called Tdyiknnd Nataka which was actually 
staged during this period, two persons one Ndtma Nagayya, who as 
his name suggests was an actor, and a lady, ^ a pdtri^ evidently a 
dancing girl, took part, and such was their skill in acting that they 
were awarded gifts of land.^'^ This clearly shows that mixed acting 
was in vogue during those days but at the present stage of research 
no further light can be thrown on the nature of the contemporary 
stage, 

VI. DANCING 

The dancing girls were proficient not only in acting but also in 
other respects. At the age of ten, Barbosa tells us, the parent of a 
maiden used to take her to “ a monastery and the house of prayer 
of that idol, with great honour, and accompanied by her relations 
entertaining her like one that is going to be married.”^'^ ' Thus fihey 
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became the devaddsis/^ but the manner in which they were treat- 
ed is surprising. Paes tells us that they were not low in the 
estimation of the public, and that they were tolerated with great 
consideration.” “These women” he continues “are of loose char- 
acter and live in the best streets that are in the city; it is the same in 
all cities, their streets have the best rows of houses. They are very 
much esteemed, and are classed among those honoured ones who 
are the mistresses of their captains ; any respectable man may go 
to their houses without any blame attaching thereto. These women 
(are allowed) even to enter the presence of the wives of the king 
and they stay with them and eat betel with them, a thing which 
no other person may do no matter what his rank may be.”^^ This 
only reveals the state of morality prevailing in that age. Only these 
were permitted to approach the staircase of the “ House of Victory ” 
during the Mdhdnavami, when their wrestling was witnessed and 
in fact a special match was arranged by Krishnadeva Raya him- 
self.^^ 

No wonder with all this patronage they became fabulously 
wealthy. “Who can fitly describe to you” says Paes the great 
riches these women carry on their persons ? . . . collars of gold 
with so many diamonds and rubies and pearls, bracelets, also on their 
arms and on their upper arms, girdles below and of necessity ank- 
lets on the feet. They even owned lands, servants and many 
other things besides. Paes comments not that women of such a 
profession should obtain such wealth, but that there are women 
among them “ who have lands that have been given to them and 
litters and so many maid servants that one cannot number all their 
things.”^® A number of carvings at Vijayanagara depict these dan- 
cers with numerous ornaments, for instance in the Hazara Rama’s 
temple as well as on the House of Victory. 

These carvings show us different types of dancing girls. Some 
of them in the two edifices referred to above, wear pyjama like 
trousers probably after the Muhammadan custom, and over them, 
the skirt. Generally they wore nothing above the waist except 
their crowded ornaments, as is done even to-day in Malabar or the 
Bali Islands. In other carvings there are dancing girls having only 
a skirt and no trousers at all ! Then on the top row of the outer 
wall of Hazara Rama’s temple near the gateway, and in a few carv- 
ings or pillars of temples there are dancing girls absolutely nude. 


15, Sewell, Op. Cit p. 242, 
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These dancing girls kept alive the art o£ dancing. On all morn- 
ings of the Mahanavami when Krishnadeva Raya was in the chapel 
of the House of Victory, during all car festivals/^® on Saturdays 
before the images in the temples, they had to dance, and in the 
afternoon of the festival they had to wrestle.^^ But though it is not 
now possible to know all the technicalities of dancing, still it must 
have been properly organized, for sculptures of this period show 
dancing girls and a master for instance on a bas-relief of the Vittala- 
swami and the House of Victory. This is confirmed by epigraphs. 
On 25th January, in 1518 A.D., Krishnadeva Raya gave two villages 
for the maintenance of a dancing master, in the temple of Bmlimis- 
mra?^ But it is not possible to know whether this master organiz- 
ed the koldta dances so often seen on the House of Victory or the 
Hazara Rama temple. Probably such dances were organized, by 
a mutual understanding and practice, by the women themselves. 
It may here be noted that the carvings showing these dancers are 
among the most beautiful of the sculptures in Vijayanagara, for the 
litheness of form, faultlessness of expression and the beauty of exe- 
cution, But still as these sculptures show, far more difficult and 
complicated dancing in varying postures and poses, were conducted 
before the admiring king and his queens. 

VII. THE DANCING SALOON 

Even the women of the palace danced in public after they had 
mastered this art in a regular school of dancing. How they were 
able to learn and correct their own faults can be realized after re- 
viewing Paes^s excellent account of this dancing hall. ** This hall ” he 
begins “ is where the king sends his women to be taught to dance. It 
is a long hall and not very wide, all of stone sculpture on pillars which 
are at a distance of quite an arm’s length from the wall. These 
pillars stand in that manner in all around the budding ; they are 
half pillars made with other hollows (?) all gilt. In the supports 
(or pedestals) on the top are many great beasts like elephants and 
of other shapes ; it is open so that the interior is seen, and there are 
on the inner side of these beasts other images each placed according 
to its character ; there are also figures of men turned back to back 
and other beasts of different sorts. In each case from pillar to pillar 
is a crossbar (the architrave) which is like a panel and from pillar 
to pillar are many such panels ; there are images of old men, gilded 
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aiid of the size of a cubit. Each of. the panels has one placed in 
this way. These images are over all the building.. And on the 
pillars are other images, smaller, with other images yet more subor- 
dinate, and other figures again, in such a way that I saw this work 
gradually diminishing the size from on these pillars with their de- 
signs, from pillar to pillar, and each time smaller by the size of a 
span as it went on becoming lost, the most beautiful dome I ever 
saw. Between these images and pillar runs a design of foliage, like 
plates (a maneyra de lamines) all gilt with reverses of the leaves in 
red and blue, the images that are on the pillars are stags and other 
animals, and they are painted in colours with the pink on their 
faces ; but the other images seated on the elephants as well as on 
the panels, are all dancing women having little drums (tom-toms). 

“ The designs of these panels show the position at the ends of 
dances in such a way that on each panel there is a dancer in the 
proper position at the end of a dance ; this is to teach the women, 
so that if they forget the position in which they have to remain 
when the dance is done they may look at one of the panels where 
is the end of that dance. By that they keep in mind what they 
have to do. 

“ At the end of this house on the other hand is a painted recess 
where the women cling on with their hands in order better to 
stretch and loosen their bodies and legs ; there they teach them to 
make the whole body supple, in order to make their dancing more 
graceful. At the other end, on the right, is the place where the 
king places himself to watch them dancing, all the floors and walls 
where he sits are covered with gold and in the middle of the wall 
is a golden image of a woman of the size of a girl of twelve years, 
with her arms in the position which she occupies in the end of a 
dance.”^^ No wonder the king took such a personal interest in this 
art which was taught in a hall where probably the whole of Bha- 
rata^s Natyasastra was illustrated in sculpture and imagery, and it 
is such a misfortune that this wonderful structure has not survived. 
But among the surviving buildings there exists a mandaya opposite 
the Kalydna Mandapa of the Vittalaswami temple, on the northern 
side, but not as profusely decorated as the former. The throne 
platform which it contains, the rich frieze running down below its 
base representing various types of musicians, dancers, and drum- 
mers performing before an appreciating king probably Krishnadeva 
Raya, suggest that this mardapa was very likely also used by the 
king to witness public exhibitions of dancing which must have 
readied a high standard of perfection. in 'Tijayanagara times. 


24. Sewell, Op. Cit, pp. 



The Authorship and Importance of the Amukta- 
malyada as a source of History for the Reign 
of Sri Krishnadevaraya 

By 

Mr. V. S. Ramachahdra Mxjrty, B.A., (Hons.), 

Teacher, P. R. College, Coconada, 

‘The date 27-1-1519 A.D., is one of the important dates in the 
History of the Vijayanagara Empire and also a landmark in the 
Development of the Telugu Literature (J. A, H, R. S., IX, part 4, 
last page). It was on that date that Krishnadevaraya while on his 
expedition against Kalinga, was at Vijayavati (Bezawada) and was 
worshipping Andhra Madhusudhana, and fasted for the Ekddasi 
there. It was on that famous night that the -God appeared to him 
in a dream and bade him compose the story of Andal, the daughter 
of Vishnuchitta Periyalvar, one of the twelve Vaishnava Saints, in 
Telugu, the best of the Desabhashas, and dedicate it to God Ven- 
kateiSvara. So Krishnadevaraya began writing this monumental 
work which is a reliable and contemporary work for reconstructing 
the history of Krishnadevaraya’s reign. 

Tradition, as well as the writings of a few poets, and commen- 
tators, somehow attribute the authorship of this monumental work 
to Allasani Peddanna, the author of Manucharitra and an important 
and much loved court poet of Krishnadevaraya. Briefly I enume- 
rate below the arguments of those that say that Amuktamalyada 
was written by Allasani Peddanna. Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastry 
Garu of Madras wrote a"" fine article in which he adduced very 
strong arguments to prove that Amuktamalyada was written by 
Allasani Peddanna (Andhra Patrikd, Durmati, Maghamasa, Pad- 
yami) . The following arguments are all taken from the Sanjivini 
Vyakhya of Amuktamalyada by M, M., V. V. Sastry. 

1. In the introductory portion of Amuktamalyada, the follow- 
ing Sanskrit works have been attributed to KrishpadevarSya 

(i) Madalasa Charita, (ii) SatySvadhuprmanam, (iii) Suk- 
tinaipiit^igSmchintamani, (ip) Sakalakathawasaagraham, and (v) 
Rasamafijari. ' 
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But none of them have been till now found. None of them or 
even Amuktamalyada, was claimed for Krishnadevaraya in the 
books written to extol his greatness like Krishnarayavijayam or 
Rayavachakam. They only claim him as a great warrior, and a 
great patron of literature and as a great donor. On the other hand, 
we know of a Sanskrit work called Rasamahjari in the name of one 
Bhanusiiri. Recently, the authorities of the Madras Oriental Lib- 
rary, found a manuscript of a book named Pmpanchandarpana, in 
which it was stated that Satyavadhuparinaya and Rasamanjari 
were written by Peddanna. So it is argued that Amuktamalyada 
was written by Peddanna himself, but in the name of his monarch. 
Secondly, it is argued that a monarch, who was mostly pre-occupied 
with military life, and whose mother-tongue was Kannada and not 
Telugu, could not write such a monumental work. He might have 
had an absorbing interest in its study, as proved by his patronage 
of the Telugu poets, but to expect from him such an excellent work 
is rather unbelievable. Thirdly, a contemporary of both Peddanna 
and Krishnadevaraya, i.e., Tenali Ramakrishna Kavi attributed this 
work to Peddanna, in his Panditaradhyacharita. The author of the 
Telugu prosody by name K. Appakavi, and Gudipati Venkatakavi 
and the author of Srinivasa-vyakhya, also attribute the authorship 
to Peddanna, The introductory portion of the work was, with slight 
modifications copied from Manucharitra. These are the arguments 
of those that say that the author of Amuktamalyada was Allasani 
Peddanna. 

But if the style of the book were to represent a man the style 
of Amuktamalyada indicates an author quite different from the 
author of Manucharitra. The very conception, of the work, the 
composition, the material used, the style, and the medium through 
which it is expressed, the situations, and the plot, all show a differ- 
ent man than Peddanna. Peddanna was fond of exaggeration. The 
author of x^muktamalyada was fond of realistic descriptions, and he 
was primarily a worshipper of Nature, There is an undertone of 
vanity in the poet to exhibit all that he learnt ; the work as a whole 
shows the author to be immature in the traditions of the Telugu 
language; the style of the work is not uniformly smooth going; it 
limps at certain places. The inappropriate and out-of-place similes 
and lack of good Telugu idiom, and the use of high-flown Sanskrit, 
give it a unique place in the Prabandha world. Besides the great- 
ness of a Vaishnava philosophy is extolled in this work. All these 
arguments go to prove that Amuktamalyada must have been writ- 
ten by Srifcrsihnadevaraya, himself, to whom the study of Telugu— 
the best of the Desabhdshas — was a hobby. The consensus of 
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learned opinion also, is in favour of attributing thiS' -work to Krish- 
nadevaraya. The opinion of such a learned scholar as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Vedam Venkataraya Sastry, that it appears to be the 
work of Krishnadevaraya deserves weighty consideration. So we 
are of opinion that Amuktamalyada might have been written by 
Krishnadevaraya himself. 

Whatever that may be, Amuktamalyada gives us valuable 
information about the campaigns of Krishnadevaraya, In the intro- 
ductory portion of the book, the genealogy of the monarch is given 
from the moon. ‘ Of his own achievements which he gives us in 
the words of his court poets, he has a very long account. The fire 
of his valour which was kindled by his sword coming into contact 
with the rocks of Udayagiri, advanced to Kondavidu, and after 
defeating Kasavapatra, crossed the Jammiloya and reduced suc- 
cessively the district of Vegi (Vengi), Kona (the modern GodS- 
vary Delta) and Kot-^mu, Kanakagiri, Potnuru, Mademulu, O^da- 
di/ and burnt Cuttack so that the Gajapati fled from there. In 
verse 41 the Muhammadan soldiers of the cities of Gulburga and 
Sagar killed in battle by Krislnja, are said to be in heaven giving 
trouble to the Gods. 

In the next verse he is said to have fought with the troops of 
Adilkhan and having killed him in battle. Verse 43 describes Ms 
munificent benefactions. The six Colophons at the end of the six 
cantos give us the important particulars of his conquests. (Kefer 
Sources of Vijayanagar HistoWf p. 1Z2») 

Colophon for chapter I Capture of Udayagiri. 


Do. 

II. 

„ „ Koiidavidu. 

Do. 

III. 

„ Kondapalli. 

Do. 

<1 

„ „ Worship of God at 


Simhachalam and 
the erection of a pil- 
lar of victory at 
Potnuru. 


Do. 

V. 

„ „ Destruction of the 

fortification of Kem- 
bavi. 

Do. 

VI. 

„ „ Battle of Naira- 


Th-ese are in brief the details- that we get from ttie Jbmikta- 

malyada. Some of the conquests mention^ above in the work, find 
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no mention either in the Amaravati inscription, Ahobilam inscrip- 
tion, or the Siinhachalam inscriptions. They are places on his way 
to Cuttack. They need identification. It is said that after con- 
quering Udayagiri and Kopdavidu, Krishnadevaraya crossed Jam- 
miloya and reduced successively Vegi, Kona, and Kottamu, Kana- 
kagiri, Potnuru, Mademulu, Oddadi, and Cuttack. Udayagiri and 
Kopdavidu are too well known. Jammiloya is not possible for iden- 
tification. Vegi was the district or Vishaya of Vengi, (and is iden- 
tical with the modern Taluqs of Ellore, Emagudem, and Bhima- 
varam, in the West Godavary District, till the sixth century A.D.). 
It was famous for a long time as a territorial unit because it was 
the bone of contention for many dsmasties. It was under the S.alan- 
kayanas, and the Vishnukundins and the Eastern Chalukyan 
monarchs, and this Vishaya as a territorial unit was in existence 
as late as the,17th century A.D. The above description of Vengi 
Vishaya holds good only till the sixth century of the Christian Era. 
But under Chalukyas it underwent considerable changes in extent. 
In the Andhra Mahabharata, Rajahmundry was included in the 
Vengi Vishaya. Like Kalinga its boundaries were always changing 
along with the dynasties that ruled it. 

Kona has been identified by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
with the Godavary Delta (S. V. H., p. 133). But Kona is and I 
think was, not the whole of the Godavary Delta. It connotes only 
the Amalapur and the Rajole Taluqs of the East Godavary District. 
We have epigraphic evidence to show that this Kona was under the 
Haihayas during the 12th and 13th century A.D. They had marital 
relations with the Chalukyas of Nidadavolu, who had in their turn 
marital relations with the Kakatiyas (S. I. I. V., Nos. 123, 124, 125, 
127). 

The next place was Kottamu. It may be identified with the 
modem Kottamu a village very near Tuni, and which is even 
now under a Zemindar who resides at Tuni, in the East Godavary 
District. I am not able to identify Kanakagiri. Next we 
had fire mention about Potnuru. At this place Klrishpadevaraya, 
erected a pillar of victory, denoting his conquest of the dominions 
of Gajapati. This fact is alluded to in two verses at the beginning 
and in the colophon for chapter IV of Amuktamalyada. “ This 
Po’^uru is 12 miles from BhimUipatam, on the bank of the Chitta- 
valasa River. The pillar has now disappeared, but frequent dis- 
coveries at Potnuru of fragments of sculptured stones and gold coins 
bearing the bull upon them strengthen the traditions regarding its 
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departed importance.” Vizagapatam Gazetteer, p. 230. Now Ma«^e- 
mulu and Oddadi need identification. This Mademtilu is made men- 
tion of Srinadha, a famous Telugu poet of 14th century, A,D; He 
mentions in his Bhimesvarapuranam, (Verse 29) and in. his Kasi- 
khandam (Verse 34) the existence of seven Mademulu. They 
were called ‘Sapta Madiyamulu’ by Srinadha. This word Madi- 
yamulu must have changed into Mademulu by the time of Krishna- 
devaraya. These Mademulu represent the major portion of the 
Vizagapatam Agency, now under the Jeypore Zemmdary. 
There is a village now by name Madugula or Madgole, near 
Oddadi, in the Vizagapatam District. From this place the agency 
area begins. This Madgdle was for a long time under the 
Mannc chiefs or ‘Forest Lords.’ Oddadi was said to be under a 
dynasty of kings, who belonged to Matsya Vamsa. Cuttack is the 
same as the modern Cuttack, and was the capital of the Gajapati 
Kings of Orissa. 

To a small extent we find corroboration, in Amuktamalyada 
for the polity, very well described by the foreign travellers. A 
detailed study of the Vijayanagara polity is made by my learned 
friends, Mr. K. Iswara Dutt^ and Dr. B. A, Saletore^. 

Mr. K. Iswara Dutt is of opinion that the colophons indicate 
the chronological order of the campaigns of Sri Krishnadevaraya. 
I entirely agree with that opinion, and join him in his statement 
‘ that the Emperor-poet is also a great historian, who depicts his 
achievements with chronological precision.’ Tn this respect the 
colophons of the cantos of his monumental work are veritable mines ’ 
(J.A.H.R,S., IX, iv, 43 ff.). The conquests of Udayagiri, Konda- 
vidu, Kondapalli, and his worshipping the God at Simhachalam 
and erection of a pillar of victory, are things that are so often re- 
peated in articles on Vijayanagara History, and they need no com- 
mentary here- But the colophons at the end of chapters V and VI, 
need some elucidation. The colophon at the end of chapter V, 
describes the destruction of the fortification at Kembhavi. This 
Kembhavi is to be identified with the modern Kembhavi 12 miles 
south-west by south from Yewur, in the Nizams Dominions, in the 
Raichore-Doab. This name means the Red well ” (See Indian 
Atlas (1854) sheet 57 and also Hyderabad Survey sheet 79 (1885). 
This name occurs in Basavaptirajja also. We have imcriptional 
evidence to show that this Kembhavi was under Ihe W^tem Cha* 

1. Studies in Vijayanagar Folity.? J.A.H.B.S, 

2. SckM and PoMcal conditlei» of Vyayana^tr. By Br. B. A 
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lukyans, but was ruled by subordinate Haihaya princess, during the 
11th and 12th century, A.D. (%>. Ind. XII, 291, 292). This Kem- 
bhavi expedition, mentioned by Krishnadevaraya in his colophon 
to chapter V of Amuktamalyada might refer to the expedition to 
Gulbarga, which is referred to also in verse 41 (Amuktamalyada) , 
This might have been achieved just earlier than the battle of Rai- 
chore, or along with it. In verse 41, it is said, that Krishnadevaraya 
killed the Muhammadan soldiers of Gulburga and Sagar. This 
Sagar is very near Kembhavi and so the expedition referred to in 
the colophon at the end of canto V refers to the battle at Gulbarga. 

The learned Editor of the Sources of Vijayanagara History ^ 
expressed his opinion that this battle might refer to the Battle of 
Raichore which found no mention in any of the inscriptions of 
Krishnadevaraya. Iliis suggestion is not tenable because the battle 
of Raichore is referred to by Krishnadevaraya in his work at the 
end of canto VL It is unfortunate that this colophon of canto VI, 
is omitted by the Editor in the Sources of Vijayanagara History ^ 
because he was not able to understand what Nairmamanam is. This 
colophon at the end of canto VI, describes the Capture of Naira- 
manam, from the Yavanas. “This Nairamanam is the modem 
Nairamanur, a small village now situated at 7 miles N. E. of Manvi, 
near the north bank of the Tungabhadra River, in the Raichore 
doab.’ This place is very near Raichore and Kembhavi is 70 or 80 
miles away from Raichore. So I am of the opinion that the Raichore 
Battle is described at the end of Canto VI and the conquest of 
Gulbarga is alluded to in the colophon at the end of chapter V. (See 
also J.A.H.R.S., IX, part IV, 62, ff.) 

Thus the work gives us the necessary literary evidence to cor- 
roborate the description of Nuniz. Its value is enhanced in the 
absence of any epigraphical evidence. 

There is another bit of new information which is got from this 
work. In aU the Telugu works of the time, and in the inscriptions 
as well we only find the names of Chinnadevi, and Tirumaladevi. 
But Amuktamalyada gives us a new name, i.e., Annapurnadevi. 

Hence Amuktamalyada, a work written by Krishnadevaraya 
with the help of his court poets, is as important a contemporary 
literary evidence for the reign of Krishiiadevaraya. 



Economic Conditions in the Time of Krishnadevaraya 

By 

Mr. G. S. Dixit, M.A., 

Maharajahs College^ ParlakimedL 

THE EXTENT OF THE VI J AYAN AG ARA EMPIRE 

A LINE drawn from Ankdla^ on the West Coast to Raichur 2 a few 
miles south of the river Krishna and continued along the Krishna 
river to its mouth, ^ would form the northern boundary of the Em- 
pire, in the days of Krishnadevaraya. The peninsula south of this 
line, with the exception of the Malabar coast, formed the Empire. 

The Empire can be divided into three well-defined natural divi- 
sions, ufe., the Canara coast between the western ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, the Deccan plateau between the western ghats and 
the eastern ghats, and the Coromandel coast. 

POPULATION 

All foreign travellers who visited the Empire are unanimous 
in declaring that it was very densely populated. Nicolo Conti In 
1420 A.D., declared that the numbers of the people exceeded be- 
lief/''' Abdur Razzak, who wrote in about 1443 A.D., said, ‘It is 


1. The Portuguese travellers usually begin the description of the empire 
from this port. See Paes. F,E., p. 236. But some territories north of Ankola 
and adjacent to Goa seem to have been in the empire. The towns in this part 
mentioned by Nuniz (F.E., p. 386) cannot be properly identified. Belgaixm 
was in the kingdom of Bijapur, see (F,E., p. 340) and (Brigg's Firishta, Vol. 
Ill, p. 73). The principality of Bankapur in the present Dharwar district was 
in the empire (Nuniz F.E., p. 374). These facts must fix the line from Ankola 
to Raichur. The line will be very irregular. 

2. The Raichur-Doab, including the fortresses of Raichur and Mudgal, 
was conquered by Krishna from Bijapur. Briggs III, pp. 49-50. 

3. Nuniz F.E., p, 3H. The treaty between Prataparudra Gajapati and 
Krishna fixed the Krishna as the boundary between the two empires. The 
KIrishna must have formed the boundary between Golconda and Vijayaimgara. 
No authority mentions anything about this boundary. But felsailam a few 
miles south of the Krishna in tMs part dt boundary was in the empire (Y B. 
n Kumool 454, ^5, and 578). 

4. Kumbla was the last Vijayanagara port m this part. BarMs* says 
“Here ends the kingdmn oi Narasymga*^ (Vol I, p. M and footoote). 

5. Major, p. 32', 
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so well populated that it is impossible to give an idea of it with- 
out entering into most extensive details.”® Between Mangalore and 
Belour or Bidrur he came across each day to some city or populous 
town.'^ The Canara coast was so thickly populated that it looked 
like a single town to Barbosa (1504-14 A.D.)® Paes in 1520 A.D., 
declared, “The whole country is thickly populated with cities, 
towns and villages.”® 

With the existing evidence it is not possible to calculate satis- 
factorily the exact population of the Empire. Mr. Moreland has 
calculated the population of the Deccan kingdoms and Vijayanagara 
Empire on the basis of the number of troops which fought at Rak- 
shasa-Tangadi. He says “France had arranged before the year 
1914 to mobilise one out of 31, and Germany one out of 32, so that 
if the recruiting organisation of Deccan and Vijayanagara was as 
efficient as that of modern France and Germany, their united 
strength of a million would imply a population of about 30 mil- 
lions”.^® According to the same method of calculation (no other 
method seems to be possible) the population of the Vijayanagara 
Empire under Krishna would be 18 millions since his troops which 
fought at Raichur in 1520, numbered, according to Nuniz,^^ 600,000. 

THE CITIES 

The important towns on the West coast were Ank5la, Mirjan, 
Honawar, Bhatkal, Bainduru, Barakur, Basrur, Mangalore and 
Kumbla.^^ In the central part of the Empire, Raichur, Adavani, 
Anegondi (Hastinavati) , Vijayanagara, Penukonda, Sriranga- 
pattana, Dwarasamudra, Ikkeri, and Bankapura were important.^® 
In the eastern part ^risailam,^^ Kondavidu,^® Udayagiri,i® Kala- 


6. Major, p. 26. 

7. Ibid, p. 20. 

8. Barbosa I, p. 194. 

9. 237. 

10. India at the death of Akbar, p. 19. 

11. F.K, p. m, 

12. Paes F.E., p. 236, Barbosa I, pp. 182 to 197. 

13. Raichur, Briggs III, pp. 49-50, for ^rirangapattana and Ikkeri see 
Eayavachakamu, sources p. Ill, For Bankapura see F,E., p. 122 f.n., for the 
rest of the towns in the central part, see E.C.V. part I, Bl. 75. 

14. Vli. H Kumool 454 

15. EX VI., p. 230. 

16. V.E. n Nellore 791. 
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Timpati,is Chandragiri,^® Pulicat 20 Mailapur,^! 
Chidambaram, Kumbhakonam, Tanjore, Madura, Srlvilliputturj 
Tinnevelly, Rameswaram and Dhanuskoti .22 

The greatest city of the time was Vijayanagara. For a detailed 
description of the city in its palmy days one must read the accounts 
of Abdur Razzak,^*^ Barbosa, 2 ^ and Paes.^^ , The city, as it existed' 
in the time of Krishna, could be divided into three parts, ufe., Hampi, 
the nucleus of the city, containing the Virupaksha temple and 
the magnificent bazaar in its front the citadel containing the 
king’s palace, the administrative offices, the Hazara Rama temple 
and the House of Victory, and Nagalapur (modern Hospet) built 
by Krishna.^'^ All these 3 parts had a plentiful supply of water. 
The Turuttu channel and the Tungabhadra supplied water to Hampi 
then as now.^® The citadel being on a higher level than Hampi 
could not be supplied with water by this channel. Mr. Longhurst 
guesses that the citadel was supplied with water by wells.^^ Naga- 
lapur’s water-supply was from the tank constructed by Krishna.®^ 
Paes says that there were 100,000 houses in the city.^^ This meant 
that the city had a population of 500,000. 

AGRICULTURE 

Barbosa, Paes, and Nuniz give an account of the fertility, 
crops, cattle and agricultural operations in the various parts of the 
Empire. The Canara coast was very fruitful and contained many 
farmsteads.^^ Much rice was grown here and exported to Malabar 


17. V.R.I. Chittoor 135. 

18. A.S.R. 1908-9, p. 176. 

19. E.C. V, pai't I BL 75. 

20. Barbosa 11, p, 132, 

21. Ibid, p. 126. 

AH the towns from Kahdu to Dhanui^koti are mentioned in Riya- 
vachakamu sources p. 117, with the exception of Tanjore for which see Nuniz 
F.E., pp, 384-5. 

23. Major, p. 24. 

24. Barbosa I, pp. 200-2, 

25. F.E., pp. 253-58. 

26. F.E., p. 260 Paes. 

27. P.E., p. 246. 

28. Longhurst Hampi Euins, p. 51. 

29. im, p. 51. 

30. P,E., p. 365. 

31. Ibid, p. 290. 

32. Barbosa I, p. 184. 
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and Ormuz.^^ The lands near Goa produced much wheat, grains, 
gingelly and cotton, and contained many goats and cattle.^^ 

Paes^^ describes the route from Bhatkal to Vijayanagara (pro- 
bably via Honawar and Bankapur^^) as well cultivated and very 
fertile and provided with quantities of cattle such as cows, buffalos 
and sheep. There was plenty of rice and Indian corn (Jola or Ja- 
war) , grains, beans and an infinity of cotton and plenty of good 
wheat. The region round Bankapur, the present Dharwar district, 
is described by Nuniz^"^ as very rich in seed-plots and cattle-breed- 
ing farms. 

In the eastern parts the district of Pulicat grew no grains but 
produced abundance of rice.®^ The Coromandel coast is described 
by Barbosa®® as very fruitful and abounding in rice, flesh-meat, 
wheat and all vegetables. 

AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 

The cultivation of rice is described by Barbosa,^® thus, “ All 
around they sow it in valleys and flats with water for it is sown 
and reaped in water; they plough the land as we do with oxen and 
buffaloes yoked in pairs, the plough-share has a hallow in it where- 
in the rice is carried when the land is flooded, and as the share 
ploughs the rice goes on settling down under water and earth. On 
dry land they sow by hand. And every year this land (in Majan- 
dur on the Canara coast) bears 2 crops.” 

IRRIGATION 

Sir Thomas Munro^^ described the coxmtry which is situated 
round the capital, viz,, the Ceded districts or Rayalasima, in the 
beginning of the 19th century thus; “ To attempt the construction of 
new tanks is perhaps a more hopeless experiment than the repair 
of those which have been filled up, for there is scarcely any place 
where a tank can be made that has not been applied to this purpose 


33. Ibid I, pp. 185 and 188. 

34. Nmiz F.B., p. 376. 

35. F.E., p. 2B7. 

36. F.E., p. 122 footnote. 

37. Ibid, p. 386. 

38. Varthema’s Travels, p. 195. 

39. Barbossa H, p. 125. 

40. Jbid I, p. 192. 

41. Quoted in Gribble's History of Deccan, Vol. I, p, 188. 
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by the inhabitants. In a sub-division of the Cuddapah district there 
were in an area of 3,574 square miles no less than 4,194 tanks of 
various sizes.” 

This result was mainly due to the irrigation policy followed by 
the Vijayanagara Emperors. Krishnia declared that “ the State 
should create irrigation facilities by the construction of tanks and 
the excavation of canals; the land should be given on a favourable 
rate of assessment to poor ryots for cultivation which would of 
course bring in plenty of money to the treasury.”^ 

Krishna constructed a huge tank near the southern entrance 
to Nagalapur or Hospet.^® Nuniz*^ describes the usefulness of this 
tank and Krishna’s interest in the welfare of his people thus, By 
maans of this Water they made many improvements in the city and 
many channels by which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens and 
in order that they might improve their lands he (Krishpa) gave 
the people the lands which are irrigated by this water free for 
9 years, until they had made their improvements, so that the re- 
venue already amoimts to 20,000 pardaos.” Besides this, Krishna 
constructed the great dam and channel at Korragal and the Basa- 
v anna channel both of which are still in use and are of great value 
to the country.'*® His provincial governor Kondamarasayya buil't 
in the Udayagiri province the Anantasagaram and the Kaluvayi 
tanks.'*® 

Vyasaraya, who was honoured by Krishna by many grants of 
lands*'* built the Vyasaraya Samudra on the border between the 
Kolar and Cuddapah districts*®. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

With regard to the industrial position of India and Europe in 
the sixteenth century, Mr. Moreland says, “ It is still to my mind 
disputable that in the matter of industry, India was more advanced 
relatively to western Europe 'than she is to-day.” One important 

42. Amuktamalyada IV 26 ; See Mr. N. Venkataramapayya’s Studies m 
the History of the H Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 186. 

43. FH., p. 364. The tank is called Rayarakere or king’s tanJt, cui 

now dry. 

44. F.E., p. 365. 

45. F.E., p. 162. 

46. 336 of 1915. 

47. 390 of 1919, 363-A. By V. E. L 

48. Q.JJI.S., October 1924. Somanatha’s Vyasayogi caiarithra. 

49. India at the death of Akbar, pp 155-56. 
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difference between the present and mediseval Indian industrial orga- 
nization is the extreme dependence of the people of India on other 
countries for all their requirements except foodstuffs, at the present 
time. In mediaeval times India was self-sufficient. She imported 
mostly horses for war and luxuries for the court. The lives of the 
common people were in no way affected by the foreign imports. 

TEXTILES 

We have very little information regarding the centres and 
methods of production. The foreign writers give us information 
mostly with regard to the foreign trade while the Indian writers 
took existing conditions for granted, 

Kan-pa-mai, 167 miles from Calicut (which is identified with 
Coimbatore) , was a great centre of cotton manufacture. In that 
place and around it a kind of cloth called chit-li (chih-li-pu) was 
made. It was sold there for 8 or 10 gold pieces. Raw silk, dyed in 
various colours was woven into flowered pattern goods and made 
up into pieces 4 to 5 feet wide and 12 to 13 feet long. Each length 
was sold for one hundred gold pieces.^^ 

The next great centre of textile manufacture was Pulicat. 
Abundance of printed cotton cloths, worth much money in Malaca, 
Pegu, Sumatra, and Gujarat and Malabar, were manufactured.***^ 
Very fine cloth was made near Goa.^^ 

MINING AND METALLURGY 

Diamonds. Much of the diamond in Vijayanagara came from 
Vajrakurur about 20 miles south-west of Gooty. The Governor 
of Gooty was to give all diamonds which exceeded 20 mangelins in 
weight to the king.®^ Garcia de Orta, who came to India in 1534 
says that there were 2 or 3 rocks in Vijayanagara which yielded 
many diamonds. He also located another diamond mine in the 
Deccan.^^ False diamonds, rubies, topazes and white sapphires 
were fabricated and were good imitations of the true ones.®^ Sap- 
phires were found near Calicut.®^ 


50. Mabaun. J.R,A.S. 1896, p. 345. 

51. Barbosa 11, p. 182, 

52. Mumz F.E., p. 3S6. 
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54. Barbosa I, p; 226, footnote by' Barnes. 
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Metals. In Vijayanagara city both wrought and unwrought 
metals, copper in abundance and quicksilver were found.57 Loads 
of iron were exported from Bhatkal.®® 

Metal work. Metal work consisted in making (i) Jewellery, 
(ii) Weapons of warfare and (in) Household articles. 

(i) Jewellery was required by (a) Temples, (b) Court, 
(c) Soldiers and (d) Common people. 

(a) Kr ishna was lavish in presenting jewellery to the temples. 
An example will suffice. He gave to Kalahasthiswara a necklace 
set with precious stones, worshipping paraphernalia, and a golden 
prabhavali set with precious gems.^^-a 

(b) The dano ing girls attached to the Court were fabulously 
rich. They wore ornaments made of gold, emeralds, diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls from head to feet. After minutely describing 
every one of the ornaments Paes exclaims, “ Who is he that could 
tell of the costliness and the value of what each of these women 
carries on her person.”®® 

(c) The idea of decorating the persons was so strong that 
soldiers and even horses and elephants were decorated. The fore- 
heads of horses and elephants were covered with silver or gold 
plates set with many huge precious stones. The armours of caval- 
iers were gilded both inside and out.®® 

(d) Mpti wore only ear-rings set with fine pearls. But women 

wore nose-rings ear-rings, necklaces of gold and jewels 

and very fine coral beads and bracelets of gold and precious stones.®^ 

(ii) Weapons. The weapons of the horsemen were swords, 
battle-axes, javelins and shafts. The Muslim soldiers in Krishna’s 
army had javelins and Turkish bows, with many bombs, spears and 
fire missiles. The bows were plated with gold and silver 
and the arrows were very neat and feathered.®® When we remem- 
ber that his army was usually a million strong and could be in- 


57. Ihid I, p. 203. 

58. Ibid I, p. 189. 

58-a. 150 of 1924 and 180 of 1922. . 

59. F.E., 273 and 274. 

60. Ibid., pp. 276 and 277, 

61. Barlbosa I, ; Mif-8. 

62. F.E., pp. 276 and 277. 
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creased on occasions to two millions we can imagine the work it 
provided to the metal workers 

(m) Household articles. Metal vessels were used for cooking 
purposes. Barbosa says that much copper was used for cooking pots 
and other vessels by the country people.®^ Metal vessels were 
used in worshipping gods. Purandara Dasa of this period in his 
famous song “ Udara vairagyavidu ” compares the worship kit of a 
pretentious Brahmin to a brass- ware shop.^^ 

Perfumery. Of the minor industries the most important seems 
to have been the production of scents. The people of this period 
would appear to have had an insatiable love for perfumes and 
flowers. “ The substances with which they are always anointed are 
these : white sandars-wood, aloes, musk and saffron, all ground fine 
and kneaded with rose water. With these they anoint themselves 
after bathing and so they are always highly scented.”®^ Rose water, 
camphor, musk and scented materials were available in Vijayana- 
gara.®'^ Rose water could also be had in Pulicat.^^ 

Wages. Barbosa says that it was the custom among the Mus- 
lims and Indians that when the workmen came to begin any work 
they gave them a certain quantity of rice to eat and when they 
departed at night they gave them a fanam each.®® Nuniz confirms 
Barbosa with regard to the daily payment of wages. “ He has 1,600 
grooms who attend the horses, and has also 300 horse trainers and 
2,000 artificers, namely, blacksmiths, masons and carpenters and 
washermen, who wash his clothes. These are the people he has and 
pays every day ; he gives them their allowance at the gate of the 

palace.”70 

COMMERCE 

Foreign Trade of South India in the 15th century. The essen- 
tial feature of the foreign trade of South India in the 15th century 


63. Ihidi PP* 279 and 280. 

64. Barlsosa I, p. 191. 
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was the concentration of business on the west coast, particularly 
the Malabar ports, of which Calicut was the most importantJ^ 
Merchants from South Africa, Abyssinia and Arabia brought articles 
to this port for distribution in India Ships from Pegu and Ma- 
lacca on their way to the Red Sea halted at Calicut and took Indian 
goods for distribution in various directions. Thus Malabar was a 
great commercial centre. The whole of this trade was in the hands 
of the Muslims who had settled in all the important ports of the 
Indian Ocean from Madagascar to Malacca.'^® With the coming of 
the Portuguese towards the close of the fifteenth century this mono- 
poly of the Muslims, of the carrying trade of India, was broken. 

Foreign Trade in the 16th century. Barbosa’s account written 
between 1504 and 1515 gives an account of how the foreign trade 
was passing from the hands of the Muslims to the hands of the Por- 
tuguese. “ The Ormus ships come hither (Bhatkal) every year, 
bring horses in great numbers and many pearls, which they sell 
here to the kingdom of Narsynga, but now on account of our armies, 
they take them to Goa, with many other kinds of merchandise. A 
few ships belonging to the Moors venture to come to this spot 
(Bhatkal) to take in loads of spices, notwithstanding that by the 
rules and orders of our people they are forbidden so to do.”"^^ 

Albuquerque’s occupation of Goa*^^ affected adversely the trade 
of the Malabar ports and placed Bijapur and Vijayanagara com- 
pletely in the hands of the Portuguese for all their foreign require- 
ments, especially horses from Arabia and Persia. 

Articles of foreign trade. Exports. The articles of export were 
cloth, rice, iron, saltpetre, sugar and spices.*^® The Portuguese bought 
cloth from the Vijayanagara merchants either at Ankola or Hona- 
war.’^’^ Pulicat exported a large quantity of printed cloth to Malacca, 
Pegu and Sumatra.'^® Rice (mostly of the coarse variety) was 
exported from Basrur, Barakur, and Mangalore to Malabar, the 
Maidive Islands, Ormus and Aden.*^® Loads of iron were bought 
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by the Malabar people from BhatkaL^® The Portuguese also bought 
iron from the Vijayanagara merchants.^^ Powdered sugar was ex- 
ported to Ormus from Bhatkal^^ Ships from Mecca came to Bhat- 
kal for spices.^® ' 

Imports, The imports into the empire were horses, elephants, 
pearls, copper, coral, mercury, vermilion, china silks and velvet. 

In 1515 Krishna proposed to Albuquerque to send Mm 1,000 
horses annually for £20,000. The Portuguese viceroy refused the 
offer saying that such a privilege would destroy trade. Albuquerque 
cared more for the improvement of the Portuguese trade than for 
the friendship of Vijayanagara. Nevertheless, the relations be- 
tween the Portuguese and Krishna continued to be friendly.®^ Ele- 
phants were imported from Ceylon.^® Pearls came from Ormus.®^ 
The Portuguese merchants supplied copper, coral and vermilion to 
Vijayanagara.^’^ China supplied silks through the Portuguese and 
spices and drugs through the Muslims.^^ Bengal and Malacca ex- 
ported spices and drugs to Vijayanagara.^^ Velvets came from 
Mecca.^® 

Coasting and inland trade. Among the communities engaged 
in the coasting and inland trade the most prominent were the Mus- 
lims* the Malabares and Chettis or Settis. The Muslims and the 
Malabares were more prominent in the coastal trade while the 
latter confined themselves mostly to internal trade. 

The Muslims, Though their importance as a trading commu- 
nity received a set-back owing to the coming of the Portuguese at 
the time we are considering, the Muslims still controlled much of 
the Indian coastal trade. They were to be seen in every one of the 
important ports on the Indian coast. They were a prosperous com- 


80. Ihid. I, p. 189. 

81. Heras, pp. 61 and 62. 

82. Barbosa I, p. 189* 

83 . 

84. Beras, p. 59* 

BarWa H, p* 113. 

86* Ibid. I, p. 1^. 

W. Heras, pp* 62 and 0. 

88. Heras, pp. 62 and 0 and Barbosa n, p. 1^. 
m, Barbosa H, p, 125. 
m, PJE,, p* 276. 
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munity.^^ While the foreign trade on the west coast was fast pass- 
ing out of their hands they were struggling to maintain their posi- 
tion on the eastern coast. They brought goods from China, Malacca 
and Bengal to Coromandel coast.^2 

The Malabares were very enterprising. They supplied their 
country’s products, viz., spices, cocoanut products, palm sugar and 
palm wine to the Canara coast and took back coarse rice and iron.®^ 

The Settis in the Kannada and Telugu countries and Chettis in 
the Tamil countries carried on the internal trade of the Empire.^^ 
The Chettis in Tamil Nad were men of high standing, dealing in 
abundance of precious stones and pearls.®^ They were noted for 
their cunning in every kind of trafSc in goods.^® 

Articles of inland trade. The Kondavidu inscription of Nadin- 
dla G5pa gives a list of the articles of inland trade.®*^ The list in- 
cludes most food-stuffs (with the exception of rice) such as pulses, 
millets, wheat, vegetables, salt, tamarind, spices, cocoanut, ghee, 
Jaggery, sugar, betel leaves and areca nut, dyes such as dammer 
and gallnuts, metals such as iron, lead, tin and copper, raw materials 
such as cotton and manufactures like steel chisels, cotton thread and 
gimny bags. 

Means of communication and roads. Carts were known, but 
were not made much use of, probably due to the bad condition of 
the roads. Paes proves the existence of wheeled traffic when he 
says, “ across this open space (in a part of the city of Vijayanagara) 
pass all the carts and conveyances carrying stores and everything 
else.^® Pack animals and porters were the usual means of trans- 
port. The Kondavidu inscription quoted above says that the means 
of transport were kavadis, headloads, pack-horses, pack-bullocks 


91. E. and D. IV, p. 101. 

92. Barbosa II, p. 125. 

93. Ibid. I, pp, 186-197. 

94. Ibid. II, 125, for Chettis, Lingayats and Brahmins also took part in 
trade. See for the former Barbosa II, p. 125 and for the latter F.E., p. 390 
Nuniz. 

95. Barbosa II, p. 123. 

96. Ibid. n,p. 126. 

97. E.I. VI, pp. 230-239. 

98. F.E., p. 254. See Appadorai Economic conditions in South India, where 
literary and inscriptional evidence is quoted for the existence of carts in S. 
India. Mr. Morelands statement (p. 7) that in S. India carts were practically 
unknown has to be modified. 
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and assesP Barbosa says that pepper was brought to Vijayanagara ' 
from Malabar on asses and pack-cattle.^^® Paes speaks of five or six 
thousand pack-oxen carrying merchandise from Vijayanagara to 
BhatkaL^®^ One conductor or driver was in charge of 20 or 30 
oxen.^®^ 

Vijayanagara was the centre in South India. One road ran 
from Vijayanagara to Goa through Bankapur.^®^ Another road 
seems to have run from Banfcapur to Bhatkal via Honawar.^®^ Paes 
came from Bhatkal to Vijayanagara ; but none of the intermediate 
places can be satisfactorily identified. There seems to have been 
a road from Vijayanagara to Mailapur passing through Penugonda, 
Chandragiri, Tirupati and Pulicat^®^ 

Krishna's military campaigns and religious tours may point to 
the existence of the following roads: 

(1) Vijayanagara to Sivanasamudra and Srirangapattana.^®® 

(2) Do. to Adavani and Raichur.^®^ 

. (3) ■ Do. to Udayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli and 

along the coast to Simhachalam and &i- 

kurmam.^®^ 

\ (4) Tirupati and Ka|ahasti to Kanchi, Chidambaram, Madura, 
Rameswaram and Dhanushkoti.^®® 

CURRENCY AND PRICES 

Vijayanagara had a gold standard with a gold currency. The 
standard coin was the vardha. Dr. M. H. Krishna^^® says that the 
rulers of Vijayanagara retained as their standard the weight they 


99. RL VI, pp. 230-239. 
m I, p. 203. 

101. F.E., p. 237. 

102, Barbosa I, p. 163. 
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had inherited from one of their predecessors the Kalachnrya, Mu* 
rari, namely about 52.5 to 53 grains, the average being gene- 
rally 52.7 grains. The following coins existed in Krishna’s time 

Gold (1) Varaha 

Do. (2) Half varaha (Pratapa) 

Do. (3) Quarter varaha 

Do. (4) Hana (Fanam) l/20th varaha 

Silver (5) Tar 1/60 th varaha 

Copper (6) Jital l/90th varaha 

The Pardao or Pratapa was current throughout the year, 
according to Paes.^^^ Barbosa found it in use in Gujarat.^^^ 

There is abundant evidence to show that the prices were very 
low. Paes describes Vijayanagara as the best provided city in the 
world and stocked with provisions such as rice, wheat, grains, 
Indian corn (Jola or Jawar), and a certain amount of barley, beans, 
pulses, horse-gram and many other seeds which grow in the coun- 
try. He says that these were very cheap. Fowls were sold at the 
rate of three for a Vintem (1.7d. or IVe annas) inside the city and 
four for the same coin outside. One Vintem or 1% annas sufficed 
for the purchase of 6 or 8 partridges or 12 to 14 cloves.^^^ Grapes 
sold at three bunches a fanam or Hana or 8 annas and pomegranates 
10 for a fanam. In the city markets 12 live sheep could be had 
for a Pardao or Rs. 5 and in the hills 14 or 15 for the same 
In Vijayanagara a knight with a horse and a slave girl was ex- 
pected to live on a monthly allowance of 4 or 5 parados, ie. at Rs. 20 
or Rs. . , 

THE STANDARD OF LIFE 

Upper Classes. We know more of the life of the upper classes 
than of the classes below them in the social scale. The fact was 
that the life in the court appeared so interesting to the foreigners 
that they have devoted more attention to this subject than to the 
life of the poor. We have some evidence of the amount of money 
that the members of this class could spend. We can imagine the 

111. Deccan Numismatics in JVfc. 

112. F.E., p. 283. 

113. Barbosa, first Vol., p. 1^. 

114. F.E., p. 258. 

115. FJE., p, 375. 

116. Barbosa I, p. 210. 
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money available for spending by the king when we are told that he 
was in the habit of saving 10,000,000 Pmtdps every year.^^’^ But 
the nobles did not save. They knew only how to spend. Probably, 
the fear that their property might be confiscated by the king at any 
time, left them no option but to spend.^^^ We hear of ministers and 
governors with revenues ranging from 1,100,000 Pratdps to 15,000 
Pratdps, Out of this revenue the governors or ministers were ex- 
pected to pay the king roughly about l/3rd, and with the remainder 
they were also expected to maintain their quota of horses, elephants, 
and soldiers. We are told that the full quota was not usually main- 
tained by the nobles. Thus, a large part of the income of the nobles 
was available for spending.^^^ 

Housing, The King of Yijayanagara according to Barbosa, 
“ has great and fair palaces, with many enclosed courts and great 
houses very well built, within them are wild open spaces, with water 

tanks in great numbers In the city as well there are palaces 

after the same fashion wherein dwell the great lords and governors 
thereof. Paes describes the street containing the nobles^ houses 
near the king^s palace thus: — “ from here to the King’s palace is all 
streets and rows of houses, very beautiful, and houses of Captains 
and other rich and honourable men; you will see rows of houses 
with many figures and decorations pleasing to look at.”^^^ The wide 
street in front of the Virupaksha temple in Hampi is described by 
Paes as a very beautiful street of very beautiful houses with bal- 
conies and arcades.”^^ The houses in Nagalapur or Modern Hos- 
pet were all one-storeyed, and flat-roofed. They had pillars and 
were all open with verandahs inside out, where they could accom- 
modate their guests and they looked like houses belonging to the 
King.^^ 

Clothing, The dress of the nobles in Yijayanagara is described 
by Barbosa thus — their men wear certain clothes, a girdle below 
wound very tightly in many folds and short white shirts of cotton 
or silk or coarse brocade, which are gathered between the thighs 


m, F,E., p. 282. 
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but open in front; on their heads, they carry smalh turbans, and 
some wear silk or brocade caps, they wear their rough shoes on 
their feet without stockings. They wear also other large garments 
thrown over their shoulders like capes 

The dress of the women of the upper classes is described by 
Barbosa as follows : ‘‘ the women wear white garments of very thin 
cotton, or silk of bright colours, five yards long: one part of which 
is girt round them below and the other part they throw over one 
shoulder and across their breasts in such a way that one arm and 

shoulder remains uncovered They wear leather shoes well- 

embroidered in silk ; their heads are uncovered and the hair is 
tightly gathered into a becoming knot on the top of the head.*’^^® 

Food. Except the Brahmins, Vaisyas, Lingayats and Jainas, 
the rest ate meat and fish.^^® Nuniz’s statement that the kings of 
Vijayanagara ate sparrows, rats, cats, and lizards, is hardly be- 
lievable.^^^ The Amuktamalyada says that the dishes changed from 
season to season. The list of preparations it gives are all to be seen 
to-day.^^^ The chewing of betel-leaves appeared peculiar to the 
foreign travellers and most of them have described the process in 
detail.^2^ 

Umbrellas made of finely- worked silk with many golden tas- 
sels and many precious stones were used by the nobles.^^® At night 
they used torches of oil^ — ^the torches ranging from 4 to 12 according 
to rank. The king, however, had 100 to 150 torches.^^^ 

The Middle Class, Next in rank to the upper classes came the 
merchants. We know very little about this class. The Muslims, 
who were mostly merchants, were prosperous as has already been 
told. They put on better dresses than the common people. They 
used furniture unlike the others.^^ 

The common people. The picture that we get from the inscrip- 
tions about the life of the common people is in total contrast to the 

124. Barbosa L, pp. 205 and 206. 

125. Ibid,, pp. 207 and 208. 

126. Barbosa I, pp. 217 and 218 and Paes F.E., p. 242. See Saletore II., 
p. 311 footnote. 
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accounts of the travellers which mostly relate to the life of the 
upper classes. Heavy taxation oppressed the cultivators who, in 
one case at least refused to pay them, but in most cases, migrated 
to other provinces, where taxation was probably lighter. In Ram- 
nad, the farmers were so much harassed by heavy taxation that 
they migrated to another place in 1500 In 1507 A.D. the 

people of the North Arcot district paid 33 taxes, 32 of which were 
levied by the temple and one by the crown.^^® Another inscription 
of 1512 A.D. states that Krishna remitted the taxes which were 
collected from the devadaya and brahmadaya lands.^^® An inscrip- 
tion of Srimushnam in the Chidambaram taluk tells how heavy 
taxation led to the migration of farmers and how Sinappa Nayakar 
an officer of Krishna, enquired into the grievances of the ryots and 
reduced the taxation.^^^ Another inscription states that the Stha- 
nikas of the temple of Perumal-kariyavar went on a deputation to 
Krishna in Vijayanagara and complained of the injustice done by 
the authorities stationed at Deviyakuricchi village belonging to the 
temple. The chief Amaram Timmarasu introduced them to the 
king, and got their grievances redressed.^^® Two facts emerge from 
these inscriptions : (1) the provincial governors and officers op- 
pressed the people with heavy taxation and (2) Krishna was 
determined to put down oppression whenever it was brought to his 
notice. 

Occasionally the foreign travellers have something to say about 
the life of the common people. Barbosa says that their houses were 
thatched, ‘‘but none-the-less are very well-built and arranged accord- 
ing to occupations in long streets with many open places.”^^® The 
foreign travellers were struck by the insufficient clothing of the 
people. One example will suffice. Abdur Razzak says that the 
people were naked except for a lankoutah from the navel to above 
the knee.^^® The other descriptions are similar.^^^ It must be noted, 
however, that no traveller attributed the insufficiency of clothing to 
the poverty of the people.^^^ Nicolo Conti says “ they cannot wear 
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more clothing on account of the great heat and for the same reason 
they wear only sandals and not shoes.”^^® Abdur Razzak says that 
the costume of the beggar and the king was the s am p,i« no doubt, 
on account of the climate. We have not much evidence with regard 
to the food of the common people. Jowar or Jola or Indian corn 
appears to have been the staple food of the common people in the 
central part of the Empire.^^® 
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Krishnadevaraya and his Literary Circle 

By 

Mr. Nidhathavolu Venkat Rao, B.A, 

Imperial Bank of India, Coconada. 

The reign of Krishnadevaraya is a glorious chapter in South Indian 
Literary History. The Imperial Court had representatives of Sans^ 
kritj Telugu, Kanarese and Tamil poets, who contributed largely to 
their respective literatures. Krishnadevaraya was not merely a 
patron of letters but was himself a scholar and a poet of rare merit. 
His accomplished poetical scholarship, mingled with that of reli*» 
gious toleration, his proverbial patronage of poets and his extra- 
ordinary grasp of human nature, made his Imperial Court Bhu- 
vana Vijayam/^ the resort of every wandering ministrel and the 
peripatetic poet, Krishnadevaraya bestowed the highest praise on 
the Telugu language, and his reign is one of the brightest periods 
in Telugu literature as we shall see in this paper. Not only Telugu 
literature, but Sanskrit and other South Indian vernaculars re- 
ceived equal patronage and added lustre to the grandeur of a reign, 
the history of which is to be written in golden letters in the annals 
of South India. We shall first take up Sanskrit. 

SANSKRIT 

In the introduction to his Telugu work Amuktamalyada, 
Krishnadevaraya states that he wrote the following works in Sans- 
krit : — 

(1) Madalasa Charitra; (2) Satya Vadhu prejianamu ; 
(3) Sakalakatha Sarasangrahamu ; (4) Jnana Chintamajii ; and 

(5) Rasamanjari.*-^ 

1. Ahalya Raju Ramabhadra Kavi, one of the Court poets of Krishiia- 

devaraya wrote a Telugu ICavya of the same name, The book is still unprinted 
but the introductory portion is now printed by the Telugu Academy of Coco- 
nada. , , , , 

2, Should be distinguished from Easamanjari, a famous work In Sanserif 
poetics by Bhanukavi. The Telugu Academy possesses a copy of ihe Jtmbavatl 
Kalyapam, and I had an opportunity of going through the work* The aewfemy 
it seems, wanted to bring out the work and published a portion of the feit 
act in Samskrlt Sahitya Parishad Pairika in Calcutta. The copy on hand is 
full of errors and the printing was shipped for want of a second oc#y» (Vide 
Samskrit Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Vot XVII, Ko. 0, Octofeer 
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Though unfortunately all of the above are lost to us, yet we 
may infer from the verse describing the above that the first is noted 
for its rhetoric, the second for its suggestivity, the third for its 
pur&nic lore, the fourth for its expression, and the fifth for its 
melody. In a Sanskrit anthology known as ‘ Prapancha Darpajiam,’ 
the anthologist quoted some stanzas from Satyavadhuprenanamu 
and Rasamanjari, and attributed their authorship to Allasani Ped- 
danna, the poet Laureate of Krishnadevaraya. He further attri- 
buted another work on poetics called “ Alamkara-sara-sangraham ” 
to Krishnadevaraya, a work unknown to us till now. The quota- 
tions from ‘ Prapancha Darpanam ’ cannot be taken by us as correct. 
The anthologist is a modern, and of Andhra Desa, where the tradi- 
tion that Amuktamalyada was written by Peddanna is still current. 

Another Sanskrit work of Krishnadevaraya known to us is 
‘ Jambavati Kalyanam ’. It is a drama in five acts and describes 
the marriage of Jambavati, daughter of Jambavan, and one of the 
eight Patta Mahishis of Sri-Krishna. From the prologue, we learn 
that the drama was enacted during the Chaitra (Spring-festival) of 
Virupaksha, the tutelary god of Kamatak Empire residing at Hema- 
kuta, in the city of Vijayanagara. The style of the drama is ex- 
cellent and I give from each act a verse to illustrate the point. 

Jambavati Kalyaiiam. 

Act I. 


Act II. 


AhtlH. 
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Act IV. frr?if ^3rf^ 5rpft 

f^«2rrctR^55iR5^ ^55??^ =m 

^F?(’=5>H)2I^ i«ITS (S) 


Act V. 


siPFTr^zisji qstiir^i^qr 


LOLLA LAKSHMiDHARA AND DIVAKARA 


Lolla Lakshmidhara and Divakara, are the two great Sanskrit 
poets who adorned the court of Krishnadevaraya. These two 
were formerly at the court of "Vira Rudra Gajapati, King of Orissa, 
and after Krishnadevaraya’s conquest, they became court poets at 
Vijayanagara. Of these two Lakshmidhara is the greatest, and 
wrote many works of Samvit% Sahitya, Agama^ Jyotisha^ and Philo- 
sophy. In the Colophon^ at the end of his commentary on 


JTO^ 
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Saundarya Lahari of ^ri Sankara, he gives the names of his an- 
cestors for six generations, and also their literary productions and 
titles, as well as the names of his own other works. He is the 
author of Kondbindu and Khajo inscriptions^ in Krishnadevaraya's 
time. Divakara wrote a Mahakavya known as Bharatamitra, con- 
cerning the story of Maha Bharata. 

MINISTER TIMMARASU 

The famous minister Timmarasu was also a great Sanskrit scho- 
lar and wrote a commentary called “ Manorama ” on Agastya's^ Bala 
Bharatamu. This book is still unprinted. 

NADINDLA GOPA 

Nadindia Gopamantri, Governor of Kondavidu, is the nephew 
of minister Timmarasu. He wrote the ‘ Chandrika ’ commentary on 
Krishna-misras famous allegorical drama ‘ Prabhodha-Chandro- 
daya’ (the rise of the moon of intellect). The commentary is the 
earliest and the most authoritative, and reveals the depth of the 
leaiming of the commentator. He is also the author of Krishnarjuna 
Samvadam, a Dvipada work in Telugu. 

YUSA DECHA 

The minister of Nadindia is Yusa Decha, a disciple of Lolla 
Lakshmidhara already referred to, and he wrote commentaries on 
Siva Pancha-stava. They are : — 

1. Mahimnam by Pushpadarita. 

2. Malhanam „ Malhana Kavi. 

3. Anamayam „ Dandin. 

4. Hatyuddham „ Hatyuddha. 

5. Nilakantha-stava „ Puranic. 


fcEB£CB^il}5acEi{iif^aifcEcaccBiEEE«i^tailfeEatairucE5S£iSlffl 







The importance of such colophons to research scholars need hardly be 

end^hasised* 

4. As Vidyanatha of Prataprudriya fame Epi. Indica. Yol. YI., pp. 117, 223. 

5. Agastya the authcsr of Bala-Bltoitam’u and seventy-three other worto 
ia now idenMed by scholars as those of Yidyinatha, of Prataprudriya fame. 
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It is not possible in this article to discuss the authorship of the 
above works and their nature. They are in vogue in the Telugu 
country since the eleventh century, and Decha wrote commentaries 
as they were found in his time. The commentaries are unprinted. 
It is to this minister that Tenali Ramalinga has dedicated his 
earliest work ‘ Udbhatavadhya charitramu ’ in Telugu. Decha’s son 
Sankara Kavi is a Telugu poet of considerable merit and wrote the 
work, ‘ Harischandropakhyanam,’ in Prahandha style. 

BANDAM LAKSHMINARAYAN 

Bandam Lakshminarayan wrote a work on music in five chap- 
ters called “ Sangita Suryo^ayam,” and dedicated it to Krishna- 
devaraya. The introductory portion of the work is useful to his- 
torians, as it gives some rare information ^regarding Krishnadeva- 
raya’s early campaigns. He was the natyacharya of Krishnadeva- 
raya’s court, and from this we learn that Krishnadevaraya had a 
great taste for music and dancing. Bandam Lakshminarayan is a 
great writer of music for his times, and had the following titles : — 

1. Abhinava Bharatacharya. 

2. Rayabayaka. 

3. Todarmalla. 

4. Sukshma Bharatacharya. 

He was amply rewarded by his patron. Krishnadevaraya pre- 
sented him aU the royal insignia, elephants, gold palanquin, two 
white pearled-umbrellas and Malahari Vadyas. 

Lakshminarayan’s “ Gem in music” is one Bhiratam Vishpu- 
bhatta. Lakshminarayan had a taste for Telugu literature, and one 
Bhanukavi translated Panchratnam into Telugu, and dedicated it to 
Lakshminarayan. Bhanukavi has mentioned that there were other 
scholars and poets at that time, i.e., Narasinham Krishna, but did 
not give any frurther information regarding them. 

iSVARA DiKSITA 

Ifvara Dik§ita wrote a big and a small commentary on Valmiki 
Ramayanam at the instance of Sri Krishnadevaraya. He recited 
the seven Kdndos of the Ramayana in sixty Gkatikas, and elicited 
the admiration of KrishnadevarSya. 

TUKKADIVI 

Tukka Devi is Krishnadevaraya’s wife, the Gajapati’s dauj^ter. 
To her, the well known Tukk& Panchakam is attributed. Sdsilaxs 
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have differed in the opinion as to the authorship of these five Slokas. 
Tukka’s father, the Gajapati is a patron of Sanskrit poets, and she 
might have learned Sanskrit at her father’s place. We cannot close 
this subject without a reference to her, as she is the only Sanskrit 
poetess known to us in Krishnadevaraya’s time. 

TELUGU 

The Telugu poets and their works in the reign of Krishnadeva- 
raya are too well known to scholars both because of their literary 
greatness and historical sense. But adhering to the subject, a list 
of authors and works of the reign will not be out of place. 

1. Allmdni Peddanna — ^a Nandavarika Brahmin and a conver- 
ted Vaishnava. The greatest poet of the reign and won the title, 
Andhra Kavita Pitamaha. His Manucharitram, is as well known 
as his Harikathasaram which is irrecoverably lost. 

2. Nandi Timmamia — ^Niy5gi Saiva— disciple of Aghora Siva 
Acharya, nephew of Nandi Mallaya one of the twin poets who tran- 
slated the Varaha puranam and dedicated it to Narsa Nayaka, father 
of Krishnadevaraya. He wrote Parijatapaharanam, and Thrist- 
hall Dandakam. The latter is quoted by Appa Kavi twice in his 
prosody. His Vanivilasam is lost. 

3. Mddayyagari Mallana — Niyogi — Saiva disciple of the above 
Aghora Siva Acharya ; author of Rajasekhara Charitra, and dedi- 
cated to Nadindla Appa~mantri brother of Gopamantri, and nephew 
of minister Timmarasu. 

4. Dhurjati — ^A pure Saiva of Kalahasti wrote Kalahasti 
Mahatmyam and Kalahastisvara Satakam. 

5. Ayyalardju Ramabhadra Kavi — ^Niyoga Vaishnava, disciple 
of Mummidi Varadaraya. Author of Sakalamathasara Sangraham 
and Ramabhyudayam. The first was written at the command of 
Krishnadevaraya, and the second work was dedicated to a nephew 
and the son-in-law of Krishnadevaraya. 

6. Pingali Suranna ) 

7. Rdmardja Bkushana 5 supposed to have been in Krishna- 
devaraya’s reign, but wrote long after his reign. Pingali Suranna’s 
Raghava-P^d^viyam, Kalapurushodayam and Prabhavati- 
Pradyumnam are well known. Rama Raja Bhudiai^a’s Vasucharitra 
became so famous even in the early days of its reception that it was 
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translated into Sanskrit from Telugu by Kalahasti Kavi, a disciple 
of the famous Appayya Dikshita. 

8. Tenali Ramalingam Kauj^Niyogi Brahmin, a Saiva by 
name Ramalinga, and after a Vaishnava, by name Rama Krishna. 
His earlier work Udbhataradhya-charitram was dedicated to Yusu 
Decha mantri, minister of Nadindla Gopamantri at Kondavidu, 
about 1530 A.D. He was then known as Kiimara Bharathi. His 
later works Pandurangamahatmyam and Ghatikachala mahatmyam 
were written between 1560-70 A.D. His Kandarpaketu Vilasam is 
now known to us only by quotations from an anthology in Telugu 
■written about 1600 A.D. 

9. Kandukuru Rudra Kavi. A goldsmith by caste. He wrote 
Nirankusopakhyanam an excellent Prabhandha, Sugriva Vijayam, 
a Yakshagana and a Hari Sataka. Tradition avers that he lived for 
twelve years in Krishnadevaraya’s court. 

10. Tallapdka Pedda Tirumalayya belongs to the Sankarshaija- 
charya family at Tirupati Devastanam. He wrote many a SanMr- 
tana in praise of god Sri Venkatesvara, the deity of Krishijadeva- 
raya. He -wrote Harivamsam (Dvipada), a Srngara Sataka and a 
commentary in Telugu on Bhagavat Gita. His mti-sHesa-yadya 
satakam, in seesa metres of intrinsic value, was highly appreciated 
by Krishnadevaraya. Besides these he -wrote Venkatesvaroddhara- 
nam in Telugu ; and a work on prosody. 

11. Tallapaka Chinnanna. He was the son of the above Pedda 
Tirumalayya, and his real name is Tinevengalanatha. He is kno-wn 
for his Dvipada (couplet) style and one of the greatest Sankarshapa- 
charyas of his times. He wrote Paramayogi-vilasamu and Ashta- 
mahishi Kalyanam. 

12. Chintalapudi Yellakavi hailed from the court of Medinira- 
navam of Potnuru whom Krishpadevaraya conquered and at whose 
capital erected a pillar of victory. Krishpadevaraya tested his 
poetry and conferred upon him the title of Radhamadhavam for his 
work Radhamadhavam. He lived after KrishpadevarSya and wrote 
Vishpumaya-na-takam and Taraika Brahroarajiyam. The last work 
■was dedicated to Nanja-Timmarasu, writer of Military Accounts id 
Adisrutadevaraya, successor of Krishnadevaraya. Krishnadeva- 
raya’s Telugu work Amuktamilyada is the crowning work of the 
age as it emanated from the crown. ValJabhiicharya otherwise 
kno-wn as Kavi Devendra -wrote Lila-va-li of BhasfcarSchiiya. ® 
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Telugu,_ and dedicated' it to Bommalata-Kala, the confidant' of 
Krishnadevaraya and afterwards Achyutadevaraya* Kumara Mai- 
lama, the famous Telugu poetess and authoress of Ramayana, was 
honoured by Krishnadevaraya— Yedapatti Yerranna wrote Kumara- 
naishadham, and Malhana Charitra, and Sankusala Narsinha Kavi, 
author of Kavi Karnarasayanam belong to Krishnaraya’s reign 
though they were not directly patronized by him. 

KANARESE 

Kanarese literature received great impetus from Krishnadeva- 
raya, and the following are some of the greatest poets of the reigin, 

1. Timmannay son of Bhanukavi of Bharadvaja Gotra, known 
as Karnata Kavi Sarvabhauma, overlord of Kanarese poets. He 
began the Kanarese Mahabharatam, left unfinished by Kumara 
Vyasa Naranappa, from the 6anti-parva and completed it, and dedi- 
cated it to Krishnadevaraya. 

2. Vyusardya or Vyasatlrtha, The great Madhav saint of 
Krishnadevaraya’s time, disciple of -Sripadaraya and founder of the 
Vyasaraya mutt He wrote many works like, Tarka Tandavam and 
Nyayamrita and Tatparya-sangraha in Sanskrit. He has written 
many Klrtans in Kanarese, which are still sung and which are full of 
devotion in praise of Sri Krishna. Krishnadevaraya respected Vya- 
satirtha so much that he offered his own gadi to him. 

3. Purandaraddsa, A disciple of Vyasaraya, a writer and sin- 
ger of great repute in the time of Krishnadevaraya in Kanarese. 
He lived at Pandharpur, wrote many songs which still holds the 
minds of the people to-day, and died in 1564. 

4. Kanakaddsa, A contemporary of Purandaradasa. He be- 
longs to Kaginde in Dharwar district. He wrote Mohan-Tarangini, 
Nalacharitra, Hari-Bhakta-Sara and Ramadhyana Charitra. 

5. Abhiuava Vddi Vidyamnda of Bhallatakipura (Gersoppa) 
compiled an anthology called Kavya Sara in 1533. He was a Jain 
and was at Vijayanagara at the time of Krishnadevaraya. 

6. Mallandrya of Gubbl Saiva, and lived at the time of 
Krishnadeva Raya. He is known chiefly for his two works Bhava- 
Chinta-Ratna in Kanarese (1513) and Virasaivamrta embody- 
ing the principles of Viras^va religion (1530) . 
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7. Kumara Valmiki (Narahari), it is said wrote Valmiki 
Eamayana at this time. He is placed about 1500, and his date is 
not finally settled. 

8. Chatu Vithalatmtha, lived about 1530 in Krishnaraya’s and 
also in Atchyutadeva Raya’s time. He translated into Kanarese 

Bhagavatapuranam. 

TAMIL 

1. Kumara Sarasvati was a Tamil poet in the court of Krishna- 
deva Raya, and celebrated the marriage of Krishnadeva Raya with 
Gajapatfs daughter in Tamil verse, 

2. Mandalapurusha, a Tamil Jain, and author of the Chu#- 
inapi Dictionary in Tamil is said to have been in the court of 
Krishnadeva Raya. 

3. Jndnaprakdsar who belongs to Vellala vamsa was patronised 
by Krishnadeva Raya. The author was a native of Tondamandalam, 
and wrote ^ Manjarippa ' in Tamil in praise of Krishpadeva Raya, 

, His other work is Kacchikkalambakam. 

4. Tattvaprahdsa Kav% the Archaka of Tiruvarur temple is a 
Saiva, and wrote application in Tamil verses to KrishnadevarSya 
to put an end to the disorder in the Puja of the deity. Krishna- 
Raya made every possible arrangement for a better upkeep of 
the temple and the poet again sent Tamil verses praising Krishpa- 
devaraya for his noble deed. 

5. Harihara-Ddsa wrote Irusamaya-vilakkam and he is 
a Saiva. That this poet lived .at.. the time of Kridi^de¥ariya, Is 
known from the introduction to the work, wherein it is stated that 
Krishnadevaraya conquered and erected a * Pillar of Victory/ 
He also described the famous Simhachala shrine. 
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The Historical Importance of Parijatapaharanam 

By 

Mr. Bandhakavi Kesava Eao, B.A., 

Innespet, Rajahmundry. 

Paruatapaharanam which is a Prabhandam in five cantos, is one 
of the gems of Telugu Literatme. The author is Nandi Timmanna, 
a great poet of rare merit. He belongs to Andhra Niyogi Brahmin 
community. At the end of the canto V, the poet gives us some infor- 
mation about his own family. He was the son of Nandi Singamatya 
and Tippamba and was the nephew of Malayamarutakavi. Aghora 
^ivacharya was his spiritual Guru.^ This monumental work has 
been dedicated to Sri Krishnadevaraya, and it gives us in a nutshell 
the conquests of his reign. As a contemporaneous work, its utility 
to the students of Vijayanagara History is inestimable. It is also 
said that he composed another work, Tristhali Dandaka. The 
controversy, whether his name is Nandi Timmanna or Mukku Tim- 
manna, is still a living one and the consideration of space does not 
permit me to go into the details. Timmanna mentions in this work 
that Krishnadevaraya was pleased with his poetic talent and dic- 
tion, and he got munificent gift of " Agraharam ” from his patron. It 
is also mentioned that Krishnadevaraya was in the habit of cele- 
brating “ Vasantostavam ” just like Bhoja and used to invite poets 
from all parts of the country. After examining their poetic talent, 
he bestowed on them lavish gifts of gold. This can be illustrated 
from the verse 139 in canto I. It is said that Krishnadevaraya had 
special favour towards Nandi Timmanna and Allasani Peddanna. 
In the last canto, Krishnadevaraya is said to have performed the 
gift of Tulapurusha (i.e.) weighing himself in gold and precious 
stones which were distributed among the learned. 

When Parijatapaharaipam was written, as established by 
Mr. K. Iswara Dutt of Cocanada in his fine article in J,A.H.R.S. 
Vol. IX, part 4 page 55. “ Timmanna described the campaigns of 
the Emperor up to the capture of Kop^vi^u and Kon^apalli and 
also stated that the Tulapurushadanam was made by the king. 
These events were corroboKited by the Amarivati Record. He 
also adds, that the Emperor was eagerly expected to go against the 

1. Sources of Vijayanagara 
31 
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Gajapati. Therefore, we can unhesitatingly fix the date between 
25-74515 and 21424515 

The theme of Parijatapaharanam is a well known one. But 
there is a traditional story, given, for taking up this story, by Tim- 
manna for his work. It is said that Krishnadevaraya was reticent 
with his wives to whom Timmanna was given as /*^ (mar- 

riage gift). So they complained to Timmanna about the attitude 
of Krishnadevaraya. To please him and inform him indirectly 
that it is unjust for a monarch like Krishnadevaraya who is equal 
to Lord Krishna himself to be reticent with his consorts even if 
they behave somewhat imperiously towards him. It is said in a 
verse in Parijatapaharanam that one cannot expect proper beha- 
viour with ladies when they are offended. But this tradition appears 
to be fictitious as we have evidence to show that it was purely writ- 
ten to exhibit his poetic talent and win the praise of his patron. 

It is usual with the poets of yore to give an account of the 
family history and achievements of their patrons to whom the works 
were dedicated. Timmanna is not an exception to this. In the 
beginning of this Telugu poem, dedicated to Krishnadevaraya, the 
poet gives an account of the family of his patron. This portion of 
the introduction is important for an historian. From the introduc- 
tion of the poem (verses 7 to 16) we can deduce the following 
genealogy: — 

Turvasu (Lunar race) 

isvara — ^Lakkamba 

1 

Tippamba — ^Narasa — Nagamba 

;i ; " 1 ^ 

Vxranarasimha Krishnaraya 

In the family of Turvasu of the Lunar race, was born a king by 
name isvara, who excelled in virtues even God Siva who is also 
called Isvara. In the battle at Kandukur which he fought with 
the cavalry of the Mohammadan Ruler of Bedar (Bendandakota) , 
he caused their blood to flow in many streams. Isvara married 
Lakkamba, and had a son, Narasa by her,^ The VardhapurdTiam 
also narrates the above facts. 

2. Campaigns of Krishmraya in J. A. H. E. Vol. IX, part 4, page 55. 

3. S. V. H,, page 106. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PARIJATAPAHARANAM 

With regard to Narasa’s conquests, we are to know he was 
famous for his conquests and munificent gifts. He ascended the 
throne of Vijayanagara which was a mirror to the whole world. 
This can be instanced from the verse 12 in the introduction. When 
the lord of Kuntala coxmtry was in trouble he showed his prowess 
and captured the town of Vidyapura. He killed the Persian 
(Mohammadan) ruler in the battle of Manavadurga. He captured 
the town of Madixra killing the Chola ruler and exhibited his swords- 
manship to Hauna ruler of Seringapatnam. His exploits are also 
described in Achyutarayabhyudayam. He laid a bridge across the 
Kaveri and captured the town of Seringapatnam. The Telugu 
poems Jaiminibhamtam and Vamhapurd'm'm amply demonstrate 
the above facts. He celebrated the sixteen sacred gifts. These 
can be witnessed in the verse 13 of the introduction. 

Narasa had two wives Tippamba and Nagamba through whom 
he got Viranarasimha and Krishparaya respectively (Verses 14, 
15, 16). We do not hear any noteworthy achievements of Viranara- 
simha except that he ruled over the extensive Empire (verse 15) . 

After the demise of Viranarasimha, Krishnaraya, son of Nag- 
amba, ascended the throne of Vijayanagara. He is described as 
God Krishna born again into the world. 

The later portion of the introduction throws much light on the 
conquests and campaigns of Krishnadevariya. A battle was fought 
on the banks of the Kaveri near the Western Ghats, the water of 
which was made quite red with the blood of large number of enemies 
whom he killed. In the second canto in the verse 103 he is praised 
as having pulled the walls of Ummattur and Siva Samudram, the 
citadel of the Raja of Ummattur. These fall under the south- 
ern conquests of Elrishnadevaraya. The Ummattur chiefs were 
turbulent and attempted to become independent at the time of the 
accession of Krishnadevaraya. Their capital was Siva Samudram. 
Krishnaraya was forced to wage war against them and defeated 
them at Siva Samudram and gave pardon to the Raja. This is also 
confirmed by the Amaravati inscription of Krishr^adevariya dated 
8-7-1515 A.D. The conquest of Siva Samudram is also portrayed 
in the Telugu works RSyavachakam and KrishijarSya Vijayttn.'* 
The conquests of Siva Samudram and Ummattur is thus established 
by the above identification. 
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It is stated in the introduction of the poem that he defeated 
Virabhadra, son of Prataparudra, and having captured him, Gave 
him back his life/’ Virabhadra was the Viceroy of Kondavidu. He 
was considered to be a powerful and valiant Ruler. We have to 
turn to the pages Nuniz, who gave a graphic account of the con- 
quest of Kondavidu. The date of capture of Kondavidu is fixed as 
23-14515 A.i).5 

The introduction tells us during his triumphant march to the 
Gajapati territories, he captured — ^Udayagiri, Vinukonda, Konda- 
vidu, Bellamkonda, Velupukonda, Jallipalli, Anantagiri and Kam- 
bhammettu. The Amaravati inscription records that after the con- 
quest of Udayagiri he captured the forts of Vinukonda and Bellam- 
konda and laid seige to Kondavidu and captured alive Virabhadra. 
The date of the Amaravati inscription is 8-7-1515 A.D. In the Ahobi- 
1am inscription it is stated that, after the captures of Udayagiri, 
Vinukonda, etc., he went to Dharanikota. Its date is 21-12-1515. We 
can therefore assume that he captured the above forts during the 
period 18-7-1515 and 21-12-1515. The conquests mentioned in the 
poem are corroborated by inscriptions. 

Further in the beginning of the second canto the poet des- 
cribes Krishnaraya staying in a palace called Malayakutta. In the 
verse 139 at the end of first canto he is represented to have heard 
along with his queens the works composed by the poets assembled 
at his court for the spring festival every year. It is mentioned in 
Krishnaraya Vijayam that Madayagari Mallana, Allasani Peddana 
and Nandi Timmana followed the king to the battle field which was 
fought with Bijapur kings. He is praised in high flown verses. 

The historical importance of the poem lies in its contempo- 
raneity . The conquests of Krishnaraya have been given in this 
work with chronological exactitude. In this respect Manucharitra 
and Amuktamdlyada supplement this work. Krishnadevaraya him- 
self describes conquests at the end of each canto in his famous 
work Amuktamdlyada. The evidence mentioned in this work is 
corroborated and borne out by inscriptions, testimony of foreign 
writers and other Telugu works like Jaiminibharatam and Varaha- 
puranam. Hence the historical importance of the poem is unique 
in its authenticity. 


5, E^, Ind., VI. pages 109-133. 


The Battle of Talikota — ^Before and After 

(From Muslim Sources)^' 

By 

Prof. K. K. Basu, M.A., 

T, N, College, Bhagalpur. 

In area about four hundred leagues and Ml of cities and towns, 
the kingdom of Vijayanagar^ was an extensive and well-cultivated 
country. Its terra firma, lying sandwich-wise between the moun-* 
tains and the rivers were under cultivation. The dependencies of 
the empire were uncircumscribed in both length and breadth. There 
were no less than sixty harbours and about an equal number of 
strong and impregnable fortresses, and gold, diamond and emerald 
mines in the realm. The region could boast of many valuable pro- 
duce and its return amounted to twenty crores of hun. The military 
strength of the state consisted of four lacs of cavalry and ten lacs 
of infantry. 

At the time when the entire peninsular India acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Bahmani Dynasty the Muslims carried on holy 
wars against the people of Vijayanagar, In such campaigns the 
forces of Islam generally won victories over their adversaries, and 
at times, they also had a bad time of it. On the whole, the Muham- 
madans reigned supreme over the South, Subsequently, when the 
Bahmanis ran low, some five or six independent sovereignties 
cropped out. These principalities often pulled different ways and 
sailed under false colours. Each was intent on wickedness ; one 
tried to cause evil to the other. 

Thus compelled by circumstances, these states, oftener than 
not, implored help and protection from the ruler of Vijayanagar, 


1. Translated from Busutin^us^SdaUn of Mirza Iteahim Zubuiri wbo pre- 

fers the accoTiri.t of Rafiuddin Shirazi to Qassim Ferlshta. Raiuddin wm In the 
service of *Ali *Adil BMh of Bijapnr/for twenty-one years and he jdned 
court five years before the battle of Tijikota. As m important minister ^ 
State and a taster of royal provisions BafiuddSn enjoyed the privilege the 
Sultan’s compaiaionship and thus, ha k surely more relahte thtttt. wkj 

came to Bijapuir in lS8i, some twenty-lour years after fiit 

2, The writer spells Vijayanagam as Vijayanagar^ . ^ ' 
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who in consequence displayed signs of rattishness and vanity. The 
Hindu army sent in aid of any of those Muslim states misconducted 
themselves, playing mischief with the masjids and the Holy Book. 
They would, on their return journey, put in confinment thousands 
of people from the countries they visited and would forcibly seize 
their possessions and confiscate them. 

Now, at the time when, Ramraj,^ in aid of ‘ Ali ‘Adil, (The 
Sultan of Bijapur) having trampled upon Ahmadnagar had put to 
waste the territory from Daultabad to Junnar and smote its inhabi- 
tants, his temper exceeded all moderation and he reverted to his 
former habits. He now turned out from the court those Muslim 
ambassadors, who had so long enjoyed his favours. With a view to 
showing his contempt for the Musalmans he began detaining their 
agents at the levees for a pretty long time. These foreign legates 
were also forbidden to ride on horses at the close of these receptions. 
Thus, on account of the impotency of the Muhammedans, Ramraj, 
whose head had been turned by the wine of vanity and egotism, 
now became freed from all suspense or danger and he assumed a 
lofty bearing. 

Though closely related with Ramraj, ‘All ‘Adil Shah shrugged 
his shoulders at the Raja’s sauciness and impertinence. For worldly 
and religious point of view the suppression of the infidel was by 
him deemed essential. He held a council and sought the advice of 
his faithful oflficers on the matter. Every Muslim in general,” the 
Sultan addressed them, And their rulers in particular lie under 
an obligation to carrying on holy wars against the vicious un- 
believers. They should not shut their eyes to the merit that is 
attached to the act of subduing the refractory and evil-disposed 
non-Muslims who have drunk deep the wine of arrogance.” “ Every 
Muslim,” the Sultan further advocated, “Should assume the offen- 
sive against them and spill the wine of vanity from the cup of their 
brain. If not, the safety of the Believers and the maintenance of 
order in the country would be at stake.” “It is for this reason,” the 
Sultan finally added, “ that we should gird up our loins, and having 
placed our reliance on God, should wage holy wars against the un- 
believers, who are liable to be massacred, and acquire fame there- 
by. If, by the Grace of God, victory is ours, Islam becomes res- 
plendent and the Muslims are liberated from the persecution of the 
infidels. But if anything untoward happens we then attain the dig- 

3. Bairalj was the fioiinister of SadSiiva Raya, the King of Vija3?«nagar, 

and the de facto ruler of the State. 
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nity of a martyr and also gain honour on the Day of Judgment. In 
both cases, victory or defeat, we become distinguished like the two 
great martyrs Hasan and Hussain.”^ “ What piece of advice,” the 
Sultan ultimately enquired, “ Do you now offer ?” 

Kishwar Khan Lari and Abu Turab Shirazi, the two trusted 
servants of the court, replied, “ Ramraj is distinguished for wealth 
and power. With a big army and a full treasury he strikes terror 
into the heart of the people. Without the co-operation of all the 
Muslim powers any open rupture with him is liable to be ineffica- 
cious and also ruinous.” “ It is, therefore, advisable,” they at last 
suggested, “that the Muhammedans should at first unite their 
efforts and ride full tilt against the Raja.” The Sultan yielded his 
assent to the proposal. 

Now, it so happened that, Qutb Shah, (the Sultan of Golconda) 
on account of his close proximity to the state of Vijayanagar, had 
fallen a victim to the persecutions of the infidels and was sorely 
pressed. He would, therefore, always pray to The Almighty so that 
He might seal the doom of the Raja. (Hussain) Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, likewise, was at cross purposes with Ramraj. His 
repeated discomfitures at the hand of the Vijayanagar ruler, the 
destruction of his country and property at the Raja’s hands and 
finally the loss that he had sustained in respect of elephants, horses, 
banners and other paraphernalia of royalty, had made Hussain 
Nizam Shah distressed and aggrieved and he would always bite his 
thumb in resentment. He sought a remedy for all these and looked 
for a mature and considerate advice. He believed that the strength 
of ‘Ali ‘Adil depended upon the support of Ramraj and so long as the 
latter was on the side of the former his object was unattainable. 
He, therefore, at first bestowed his consideration upon putting down 
Ramraj, for once ‘Ali ‘Adil was deprived of the Raja’s support, he 
(Nizam) would wreak his vengeance on the Bijapur ruler. Htis- 
sain Nizam Shah was pretty certain that the annihilation of Ramraj 
was inconceivable unless an alliance was formed with Bijapur. 

Thus, Nizam Shah was constrained to make an agreement with 
‘Ali ‘Adil and to come to an imderstanding with him. In consulta- 
tion with Qutb Shah, H. Nizam Shah sent an embassy to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
and made over to the latter the key of the Sholapur fortress that 
had so long formed an apple of discord between them. “We be- 

4. Hasan and Hussain were the a>ns of Haarat AH Mtoftaza by Bjwjrf* 
Fatima, daughter of the Apostle. 
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lieve/’ wrote Nizam in his letter to ‘Adil,, “In the oneness of the 
Great Creator, in the Prophethood and mission of Muhammad who 
acts as our advocate on the Day of Judgment, and in the leadership 
and guidance of The Twelve Imams,® upon them be peace ! ” It now 
behoves us that we should set aside our jealousies and disputes 
in petty worldly affairs, and having purged our hearts be united 
with each other. In keeping with the saying in the Quran that All 
true helievers are hrethren ^^ we ought to make a common cause 
against the Hindus,, who are our enemies in matters temporal and 
spiritual, and having made them eat the humble pie rescue the faith- 
ful from their molestation. In reward of our action we would, in 
fact, gain fame in this world and remuneration hereafter. Further, 
this great and glorious achievement of ours would ever remain re- 
corded in the pages of Time. God forbidding, if my suggestion, 
which bears a spiritual and worldly significance, does not meet with 
your approval and we revert to our old habits, let confusion seize 
us! Let alone the immediate losses that we sustain in matters of 
religious and temporal, the evil-minded unbelievers are sure to 
crush us under their iron heel. The insignia of rebellion and im- 
piety will thus ever remain unfurled in the universe and there 
would be no peace and prosperity left to the Muslims in the South.’’ 

‘Ali ‘Adil lent himself to the suggestion and came to terms with 
Nizam Shah. In order to strengthen the alliance, ‘ Adil wanted to 
establish a matrimonial alliance with the latter. It was now pro- 
posed that Chand Bibi Sultan, daughter of Hussain Nizam Shah 
would be given in marriage to ‘Adil, and that Bibi Hadiya Sultan, 
sister of ‘Adil be coupled with Prince Murtaza, the son of H. Nizam 
ShSh. It was further settled that the marriage festivities being 
over, the contracting parties would march upon Vijayanagar, 

The marriage festivities commenced soon. The cities of Bija- 
pur and Ahmadnagar were adorned and decorated. The walls and 
doors of the houses, the streets and the market-places were all illu- 
minated. Hither and thither, the young and the old, revelled and 
caroused, and took their pleasure. The doors of the treasury were 
kept unlocked, and a free and lavish distribution of jewels, robes of 


5. The Shias, also known as the Imamiyas, look upon the Imams as the 
rightful heirs of the Prophet. The list of twelve Shia Imams begins with All 
and ends with Muhammad Al-Askari. The Shias maintain that Ali was the 
first legitimate Imam, divinely illuminated and preserved from sin and they 
accordingly reject the first three Caliphs recognised by the Simnis, Abu Bakr, 
Umar and Usman. 
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honour and gems was made. From every street and every house 
there broke forth peals of merriment and revelry which reverbe- 
rated the Heavens.. ..... The pomp and grandeur of the festivities 

and the liberality in the presentation of rewards beggar all descrip- 
tion. These rounds of pleasures at last came to an end, and then 
there followed social entertainments which lasted for nearly three 
months 

Afterwards, Chand Bibi, (daughter of Nizam Shah) , the largest 
pearl in the royal diadem, led her august steps to Bijapur and there- 
by shed lustre to that seat of mirth. Likewise did the most exalted 
Hadiya Bibi (sister of ‘Ali ‘Add Shah), the precious pearl of the 
casket of greatness and good fortune, brightened Ahmadnagar by 
her world illuminating radiance. 

The marriage celebrations being now over, ‘Ali ‘Adil and Nizam, 
in accordance with the pact that they had formed, prepared them- 
selves for an encounter with Ramraj. They soon settled all preli- 
minaries for the holy war. It was settled that ‘Ali ‘Adil . . . should 
commence battle. Thus, ‘Adil sent a skilful ambassador to Ramraj 
demanding the surrender of— the fortresses, Raichur and Mudgal, 
which the Raja had forcibly taken possession of 

The Raja, on the other hand, made a smile of contempt at the 
words of the Bijapur plenipotentiary and had him dismissed from 
the court. The agents of the other Muslim kings were treated like- 
wise. 

After the return of the legations, H. Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah 
and ‘Ali Barid (of Bidar) advanced against Vijayanagar with a big 
army and necessary provisions. On account of the grudge that he 
bore against H. Nizam, Burhan ‘Imad-ul-Mulk (of Birar) kept 
himself aloof and took no part in the expedition 

Reaching the vicinity of Talikota that was within the confines 
of Bijapur territory, the confederate forces pitched their tents. In 
conformity to his rank and dignity, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah entertained the 
allied army. He provided them with food and beverage of various 
sorts, delicious repast of every variety, fruits of every kind, sweets 
of different qualities, multiform dishes and sweet scented vege- 
tables Ihe entertainment having come to an end, ‘Ali ‘Adil, 

Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah and ‘Ali Barid met together and showed 
proper courtesy and ri^t civility to one another. The parties 
entered into fresh pacts and treaties and promised to remain firm 
and indomitable at all hazards. They now marclmd against Vija- 
yanagar. 
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: Ramraj, oii' his' part, having received the news about the confe- 
deracy and of their attack, remained undaunted. He began recruit- 
ing soldiers and collecting materials for war. At first, he sent out 
his brother with twenty-thousand cavalry, and one lac and five hun- 
dred big elephants to meet the enemies. For purposes of reinforce- 
ment, the Raja sent another brigade in charge of his second brother. 
He ordered his generals to block the fords of the Krishna and offer 
opposition to the advance of the adversaries. The Raja then perso- 
nally set out with a huge army and marched through the Carnatic. 
It is said that, the three divisions of the Hindu forces numbered one 
lac of cavalry and five lacs of infantry. 

The vanguard of the Hindu army placed big cannons and raised 
fortresses at the fords, and made the fortifications as strong as the 
Alexandrian Wall. Reaching the Krishna, the Muslims found their 
passage blocked. They now made arrangements for crossing the 
stream by some other way. The secret spies brought informations 
that they had discovered new passages towards the upper and 
downward course of the river. The divers explored the river and 
ascertained its depths. They reported that, the entire army with its 
bag and baggage, cannons, elephants and camels could safely pass 
over the stream at two or three (newly-discovered) spots. 

‘Ali ‘Adil took alarm; he summoned his oiEEicers and held a con- 
sultation with them. After a great deliberation the advisers thought 
out a remedy, The solution, one of them said, of this intricate 
problem depends on stratagem and dissimulation. Even the leader 
of the band of warriors, the Prince of the prophets and apostles has 
pronounced that, war is an organised hypocricy. We need play a 
double game now. We would make a show of making a passage 

through the unknown fords When we put ourselves in motion 

our opponents would abandon the known fords which they had 
strongly fortified; and as soon as they leave their posts we despatch 
a body of active and expert cavalry to get hold of our enemy’s forti- 
fications. Thus, when the ford comes into our possession we can 
force om way through the river, unopposed and undistebed.” To 
us ” the speaker finally concluded, This seems to be the only artful 
procedure.” 

The Sultan nodded assent to the advice thus offered. A rumour 
was spread out that the Muslims contemplated forcing their passage 
by a different route. Then the entire confederate force edged its 
way along the river bank and made preparations for going across. 
When the Hindus came to know of the movements of their enemies, 
they thought it useless to tarry any more at the fords that they had 
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fenced round. They made a simultaneous move. , . Meanwhile 
at midnight, a selected number of active and vigorous Muslim 
cavalry safely swam across the river and captured all the field- 
works of their opponents. Little did the Hindus think that their 
enemies would so easily cross the stream. They now repented for 
their folly, and a great disappointment prevailed in, their rank and 
file....... 

At the peep of day, the allies settled all preliminaries for 
the holy war and drew up their forces. Twelve banners were un- 
furled in the confederate army. These insignias were decorated 
with the names of the twelve distinguished Imams and contained in 
bold letters the Quranic verse, “Help from Allah and victory near at 
hand.” ‘Ali ‘Adil’s presence at the right wing imparted to it firmness 
and solidity which were comparable to those of the Alwand moun- 
tain.® The left wing was equally rendered strong by Qutb Shah and 
‘Ali Barid, and the centre was graced by Hussain Nizam Shah. 
Large field-pieces, one chained with the other, were arranged in the 
van of the army. The war elephants were placed overspread. 

The Muslims . . . rxjshed at their opponents with great violence 
and impetuosity .... The Heaven was so much reverberated by 
the sound of the drums and trumpets, and the hubbub and din of the 
warriors that even the denizens of the forest and the fish in the 
rivers became perturbed and agitated. 

Ramraj, on the other hand, out of excessive vanity and arro- 
gance had made no effort in marshalling his forces. Having sepa- 
rated his family and baggage from the army, he flew at the Muslims 
with his promiscuous and unsystematic host. Howevermuch the 
coimcillors took objection to the Raja’s taking his seat on the 
throne and advised him to ride on a horse, Ramraj took no notice 
of them. “Fie upon it,” he cried out in disapprobation, “ The war 
is imworthy of any notice. There is no earthly reason why we 
should be apprehensive ! ” 

The army of Islam now rushed head-long upon the Hindus and 
a sanguinary conflict ensued. Tie soldiers of the belligerents be- 
came mixed up in the melee. At times the Muslim warriors put 
their enemies to death, at others the Hindus victimbied their oppo- 
nents. 

Ramraj now found out that his hope had tdd him a flatteritog 
tale. Down he came from the throsoe on whidh he was seated and i/oek 

8. A ladi moimtein is - SftBiKteii l^tdus. 
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a golden chair. An umbrella, gold embroidered and made of velvet 
with pearls and golden chains embellished all round, was spread 
over his head. The Raja caused heaps of gold and silver coins, orna- 
mented weapons and valuable jewelleries to be spread before him. 
‘‘I will/’ Ramraj made a public declaration, “ In case of success and 
victory, reward my soldiery not only with these gold and Jewels 
but also by promoting him to higher rank and dignity.” Such an 
animating proclamation no doubt spirited up his soldiers and they 
all presented a bold front. His unerring matchlockmen and his 
skilful archers with their faultless aim mowed down the enemies 
and played havoc upon them. ... At last some fifty-thousand 
Hindus fully armed with swords and guns rushed foremost and 
having worsted the left wing of the Muslim forces drove them pell- 
mell. 

Upon this, Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah and ‘ Ali Barid made a com- 
bined attack upon their enemies. Discovering that the Hindus were 
carrying everything before them and that the defeat of the Muslims 
was imminent, Nizam ordered his men to set up his personal camp. 
The work of fixing up the royal tent in the thick of the action was, 
in the language of the South, called Rahtanat and it was usually 
resorted to in extreme cases. Nizam Shah now resolved to hold out 
he would either win the battle or give up his life. With him there 
were hundred palanquins of his female-folk each in charge of one 
Khwajah-sarahf who, if the worst came to the worst, might put the 
ladies to the sword. 

*Ali 'Adil Shah, on the other hand, who gave battle to Tirmalraj, 
the elder brother of Ramraj, waded knee-deep in his opponent’s 
blood. At last when Tirmalraj made a retreat towards Kanauj, ‘Ali 
‘Adil ran after the fugitive and smote him. The Bijapur Sultan 
then turned against Ramraj, who thought that, by running at him 
the Sultan was going to court death. 

However, Ramraj was now simultaneously attacked and 
hemmed in by Nizam Shah, and Qutb Shah in his front and by ‘Al^ 
‘Adil in the rear. Meanwhile, Nizam had no information of *Ali 
‘Adil’s victory over Tirmalraj or of the conflict in which the former 
was engaged with the enemies. So, when he found the right wing 
of the allied army missing he became white as a sheet. Rumi Khan, 
an officer-in-charge of Nizam’s artillery soon made his appearance. 
‘^Where are the cannons ?” Nizam interrogated. In reply the Khan 
said, “ They are in readiness and two of the heavy guns are at their 
posts.” *‘Why don’t you,” Nizam again enquired, **set them to 
work ? What makes you tarry' Whereupon the field-pieces were 
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manipulated and down fell the Hindu army like the leaves scattered 
by the pestilential wind of autumn. 

Seated on an elephant Eumi Khan now made a forward move- 
ment. In his front were the artilleries that belched out deadly fire 
and the enemies dared not face him. Rumi thus came upon a num- 
ber of soldiers that had assembled at one particular spot, and it so 
happened that Ramraj happened to be present in that crowd. The 
Hindu soldiery frightened to death at the vehemence of their 
assailants, tumbled down one upon the other. They took no account 
of their leader’s safety and thought of deserting the battle-field. . . . 

Having received a wound during the rush made by tlje retreat- 
ing soldiers, Ramraj kept standing unattended. When Rumi drove 
his elephant against Ramraj, a personal attendant of the latter, 
placed himself in front of his master. DUpat Rao Brahman, for such 
was the name of the valet, cried out, “ Halt ! Don’t you hurt the 
Raja ! ” At the mention of the Raja’s name Rumi ran his elephant 
against Ramraj and made it lift him up by its probocis. 

Like a flash of lightning Rumi returned to his army and placed 
his captive before Nizam. The latter greatly rejoiced over the 
incident. He offered a seat to the prisoner and joined in a conversa- 
tion with him. “ How do you do ? ” Nizam made a sarcastic 
enquiry. In reply, Ramraj toudied his forehead which implied that 
whatever was destined had happened. 

Hakim Qasim Beg Tabrezi, a trusted courtier of Nizam Shah, 
now came upon the stage. “ God bless me ! ” he cried in amaze- 
ment, “ What’s good in having a tittle-tattle with the detenu ? It is 
expedient that he should be immediately put to death. Take time 
by the forelock, and wreak your vengeance, else ‘Ali ‘Adil who is 
pressing the enemies hard would come and carry Ramraj off ! ” So, 
Nizam Shah ordered for the execution of Ramraj and commanded 
that the severed head was to be put on a spear and exposed to 
public view. 

At the sight of the Raja’s head, the Hindu soldiers ran for their 
lives. (In fact) such a battle in which millions of unbelievers 
ranged &emselves against the Faithful was not within one’s previ- 
ous experience. Flushed with victory the army of Mam now 
followed up the fugitives and cut them to pieces. On every side 
there were the heaps of the diead. The whole land for mll«s 
became red as scarlet by the blood cd tlie dlaln. The batfle-fl^dd 
presented a tragic scene of the dead and the d^^ihg stddhKts and 
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animals,, and of gold, jewels and other chattels lying interspersed. 
Ihe victors received such a large booty of gold and jewels, horses 
and swords, helmet and cuirass, male and female slaves that they 
became well off. A proclamation was soon issued to the soldiery 
enjoining ' them to keep a sharp eye upon such spoils of ' war as 
elephants, cannons, flags and drums that belonged to the State only. 
But they were permitted to retain for their personal use cash, gold, 
jewels and ornaments. Thousands of elephants, a huge amoxint of 
cash and a prodigious quantity of articles were thus collected before 
the Sultans. The rank and file received gifts in cash and kind. 

The whole space lying between Al-i-Kandi, the place of battle, 
situated at a distance of twenty miles from Vijayanagar, and the 
latter city, was strewn over with the dead. Some twelve days were 
spent in calculating the number of the slain and the wounded. 
The total number of those that were victimized figured one million. 
This enquiry was carried on at the time of pursuing the fugitives. 

After this momentous victory, the Sultans fell on their knees 
and offered their prayers to the Almighty. During the course of 
twenty days that they remained at the seat of war, the Sultans took 
their ease and nursed the wounded and the sick. Then they turned 
towards Vijayanagar where they razed the lofty buildings and tem- 
ples to the ground. This work of destruction was carried out with 
a vengeance. 

Vijayanagar was an extensive city, flourishing and well- 
populated. It had never experienced any foreign invasion for ages. 
The nobility, the wealthy, the soldiery, the peasants and the artisans 
all drove a roaring trade. During the confusion and disorder 
following the Muslim invasion, the citizens out of fear lurked in their 
houses, cellars, wells and reservoirs. Those that were well-to-do 
betook themselves to the neighbouring mountains and caverns with 
their families and chattels. . . . The Muslim army remained at 
Vijayanagar for about six months. To a distance of twenty leagues 
round the city everything was burnt and reduced to ashes. 

Tirmalraj, the elder brother of Ramraj who escaped unhurt 
from the battle-field took refuge in the fort of Palconda. The son of 
Ramraj, with all his relations, also took shelter in a wide and deep 
cavern situated at a distance of three leagues from Anagondi.'^ 


7. Anagondi situated on the Tungabhadra in Eaichur district (Hydrabad). 


The Nayakas of Keladi 

By 

Mr. N. Lakshhinarayan Rao/M.A. 

Office of the Government Epigraphist for India, Ootacammd. 

One of the most prominent feudatory families which rose to power 
under, the Vijayanagara rulers and finally established as an in- 
dependent state was that of the Nayakas of Keladi. As a complete 
history of this family cannot be compressed into the short space 
available in this volume, I shall here content myself with fixing the 
chronology of the chiefs of this house and give a brief account of the 
dynasty as gathered from inscriptions and other sources. 

The first member of the family who rose to eminence was 
Chauda-Gauda of Keladi, a village in the Shimoga District of the 
Mysore State. He was bom of humble parents who were cultiva- 
tors ; his father was Basappa of Pallivayal and his mother Basava- 
mambe.^ Though the exact process by which Chaudappa came to 
the front cannot be ascertained, all accounts agree in attributing his 
rise to the hidden treasure which he unearthed one day while 
ploughing his field. By means of this treasure he and his younger 
brother Bhadrappa seem to have gathered round them a band of 
armed men with whose help they began to take possession of the 
neighbouring villages and probably tried to carve out a small prin- 
cipality for themselves. The date of this acquisition of power by 
the brothers cannot be determined with any exactitude with the 
material now available. The Keladi-Nripa Vijaya (K. N, V.) a Kan- 
nada work in champu style dealing at length with the history of 
this family states that the emperor of Vijayanagara who recognised 
the growing strength and influence of these brothers and invited 
them to his presence was the great Krishnariya, though it places In 
A.D. 1499 Chauda^s installation as the Niyaka of Ke|adi, which 
according to this very source took place after the latter had return- 
ed from Vijayanagara.^ Thk date, it should be noted, wm full ten 

1. Mmtatvamtnakaraf (pubiis!»d bjf B. M, Nath k Co., Maiim), Kill- 
mia V, Tara^ga 2 and K K V., ^ ^ 

A copper-plate insaiptlon (Mpr* Arelw Ecp. for 101®, p. tt), wMch 
to be sxispicious, carries back the pedigrwi of ixe hoiw by twts- 
According to this grant B'§vig^4a and wm 

father and father nespectivcly of Basiispa, whxm nwie 'k m 
2. Mysore Vniwrsily editl«3«i, 
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years before Krishnaraya ascended the throne. The Sivatatvarat- 
nakara S, T. E. an encyclopaedia in Sanskrit, which also gives a 
history of the family, however, does not mention the name of the 
Vijayanagara king who sent for Chaudappa. But this much is cer- 
tain that Chanda was powerful enough to record on ^one a grant of 
land in his own name in A.D. 1506,^ without mentioning any para- 
mount sovereign. It appears not unlikely that the adventurous 
career of Chanda began sometime in the reign of the Tuluva king 
Vira-Narasiinha who, according to Nuniz, during the six years of 
his rule Busbalarao was always at war ; for, as soon as his father 
was dead, the whole land had revolted under its captains.”^ The 
brothers were promptly ordered by the sovereign to be seized and 
imprisoned at the capital.’'^ It is worth noting that both the S.T.R^ 
and the K,N.V.^ the two chief literary sources for the history of this 
family are silent about this inglorious incident. An opportunity 
having presented itself to show their loyalty, the Keladi brothers 
offered their services to put down a rebellious chief ; and when they 
succeeded in their undertaking the king appointed Chauda as the 
chief of Keladi and other places that the brothers had captured.^ 
Though both the S.T.E. and the K.W.F. inform us that the title of 
Ndyaka was conferred upon Chauda by the king of Vijayanagara, 
his inscription referred to above as well as a record of the time of 
his son*^ 6adasiva-Nayaka his name is presented only as Chauda- 
Gauda and in neither of them is the title of Ndyaka applied to him. 
That the title of Ndyaka is not coupled with his name even in the 
epigraph of the reign of his son would indicate that the Nayakship 
of Keladi was not founded during the time of Chauda. The change 
of the family’s capital from Keladi to Ikkeri in the cyclic year Pra- 
jotpatti (= A.D. 1511-12) is attributed to Chauda by K.W.V. Rice, 
however, places the event in about A.D. 1560^ without citing any 
authority and Fr. Heras in the reign of Chikka Sahkanna^ on the 
authority of S.T.E. But according to this work the builder of Ikkeri 
was Vehkatappa I.^^ The K.N.V. ascribes to him a rule of 14 years 


3. Mys. ArcK Bep. 1930, p. 219, No. 65. 

4. Sewell: Forgotten Empiref p. 314 f. 

5. Rice : Mysore, Vol. II, p. 458. 

6 . im. 

7. Madras lipigrapliical Collection No. 397 of 1928. 

8. Mysore and Coorg from InscripUom, p. 156. 

9. Aramdu Dymaty, p. 423. 

10. Kallola W, Taranga 1, verses. Apparently Fr. Heras was led to this 
error by thfe »Sfo«rce» of Vijayamgom History, which attirhutes the construc- 
tion rf fldkSri to ' ' 
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from A.D. 1499 to 1513, but the only epigraph of his, known so far, 
is dated Saka 1429 (A.D. 1506),^^ In the inscription of Chau^a- 
Gauda, just mentioned, the title of Yddava-Murari is applied to h'iin, 
though the S.T.R. states that the title was given to Sadasiva-Nayaka 
by Ramaraja. Moreover the dates assigned in this literary work to 
the Keladi chiefs^^ up to the time of Vehkatappa-Niyaka I, do not 
tally with those that can be obtained for them from inscriptions and 
I have therefore adopted only the dates known for each member of 
the family from epigraphs. This and Kote-Koldhala were character- 
istic birudas of the family borne by all the rulers from Sadasiva- 
Nayaka onwards. Chauda had two sons Sadasiva and Bhadra. From 
the inscription of Sadasiva noticed above we learn that the name of 
his mother was Virupamma. 

There is no means of ascertaining the exact date of Sada^va- 
Nayaka’s accession. While the K,N.V, gives us to understand that 
he ruled from A.D. 1513 to A.D. 1545,^^ the earliest reliable date 
for him as recorded in an inscription at is the cyclic year Krodhin 
corresponding to A.D. 1544-45.^^ And among his numerous inscrip- 
tions there are two which furnish for him the date 6aka 1487^^* 
(=A.D. 1565) . It may be noted, however, that though these records 
are on stone and otherwise beyond suspicion, the details of date re- 
corded in them do not work out correctly. But a stone inscription” at 
Hoysala in South Kanara district, is dated Saka 1486, Rudhirodgarin, 
Bhadrapada, su. 12, Sravana-dvadasi correspanding quite regularly 
to A.D. 1563 August 30. So we may safely conclude that he ruled 
at least up to A.D. 1563 and probably upto A.D. 1565. 
In the K.N.V, we are told that Sadasiva-Nayaka met the 
emperor, who was pleased with his prowess and bestowed 
upon him the title of Immadi-Sadasivendra-NayakaJ^ But 


11. Not found in the Mss. 

12. Mys. Arch* Rep* 1930, p. 219. 

13 Apparently Eice’s dates for these NSyakas are based on this work. 

14. Not found in the Mss. 

15. Ep. Cam., Vol VII, Sk. 255. A copper-plate grant (Mm* Arch* Rep*. 
1928, p. 06) dated ^aka 1431 -(current), Vibhava, KIrthika, ba. 30 lla[¥ivlra] 
solar eclipse, purports to belong to his reign. But the date cited in It is irre- 
gular. There was no eclipse in the month of ICSrthika in the cyclic 
year Vibhava and though in the next year ^uMa - Sake 1432 current, a solar 
eclipse did occur in Kartiufca the week day was Monday. Moreo¥er the date 
appears to be too early for Sadasiva as it would be imirobaMe d«t he did not 
issue any records for S5 years after began to rule. IHitttier the editw of 
the Report had remarked &at the record ummn be spmkm (p. 111). 

10, Mctdrm Epl* Colhctkm Nos. 292 and ^1 of 19®. 

17. Ibid, No. ^3 of l®X-32. ^ m See pp. 39 and m 
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according to the S.T.R,^^ the Vijayanagara king whom the Nayaka 
met was Ramaraja, the de facto ruler of the kingdom during the 
reign of Sadasivaraya. The statement of the S.T.R, is in perfect 
accord with the dates obtained for Sadasiva-Nayaka from inscrip- 
tions, all of which mention either Sadasivaraya or (Aliya) Rama- 
raja as his overlord. From the same work we learn that Ramaraja 
placed him at the head of an army in a campaign against the rulers 
of Kalyana and Kalburgi who were joined by the lord of Bijapur. 
SadaMva-Nayaka easily defeated the enemy and aided Ramaraya in 
capturing the city of Kalyana.^^ This battle is placed by Fr. Heras 
in about A.D. 1549.^^ In recognition of the services rendered on 
this occasion, Ramaraja besides bestowing upon Sadasiva the titles 
of Rdya-Nuyaka and Kote-KdMhala appointed him governor of 
Chandragutti, Barakuru and Mahgaluru. And it may be noted that 
in the earliest record of Sadasiva-Nayaka of A.D. 1544-45 noticed 
above, he is not mentioned as the governor of any district. But in 
an inscription^^ dated Saka 1474 (A.D. 1550) he is for the first time, 
stated to have been ruling Araga (18 kampanas) . He was adminis- 
tering the district under the orders of Sadasivaraya, who was reign- 
ing at Hampi. We do not, however, find him governing the districts 
below the ghats, i.e. Barakuru, Mahgaluru, etc., till A.D. 1554. It may 
be interesting to observe here that one^^-a of the inscriptions of the 
reign of Sadasivaraya states that it was the Mahamandalesvara Yen- 
katadriraja that had entrusted Sadasiva-Nayaka with the administra- 
tion of Barakuru.^^ This Vehkatadri is no other than the brother of 
Aliya Ramaraya and was wielding considerable influence. The 
next notable achievement of Sadasiva-Nayaka was his invasion of 
the country of Baridu Padushah, Sultan of Bidar, which was also 
undertaken at the bidding of Ramaraya.^^ This must be one of the 
several encounters between the rulers of Vijayanagara and Bidar. 
He was then asked to put down the rebel chiefs of Tulu and Kerala. 

It was probably with a view to keep these chiefs under control that 
Sadasiva-Nayaka was made the governor of Tulu-rajya which 
we find him ruling till A.D. 1565. Another chief that was taken 
captive by Sadasiva-Nayaka was Madarasa of Bahkapura.^^ The 
extent of territory governed by Sadasiva is stated in an inscription^^ 
of A.D. 1563 to be 56 gdvudas comprising Araga, Gutti thirty-six 
kampanas, Tulu-rajya, Barakuru and Mangaluru. 
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Inscriptions dated Saka 1488^'^ (A-D. 1566) i.e., one year later 
than the last known date of Sadasiva-Niyaka, refer themselves to 
the reign of Immadi-Sadasiva-Nayaka ; ■ and A.D. 1566 is.the only 
date available for him so far. It may therefore be surmised that he 
was the successor of Sadasiva-Nayaka. But none of the inscriptions 
of Immadi-Sadasiva tell us whether this was his name or surname 
nor do they reveal the relationship that he bore to his predecessor. 
As has been stated above, Immadi-Sadasivendra was, according to 
the the title bestowed on Sadasiva-Nayaka by Krishnaraya, 

the emperor of Vijayanagara. The S.T.R., however, tells us that 
under this name Sadasiva-Nayaka installed his younger brother, 
Bhadrappa, on the throne of Keladi just before his retirement^® A 
copper-plate inscription of A.D. 1592 about whose genuineness there 
is no room for suspicion, states that Sadasiva-Nayaka and Yimmadi- 
Sadasiva were the grandfather and father respectively of Vehkat- 
appa-Nayaka thus indicating that Immadi-Sadasiva-Nayaka 
was the surname of Dodda-Sahkanna, whose son was Vehkatappa I, 
according to all authorities. we learn from the K. N. V. 

that the successor of Sadasiva-Nayaka was Dodda-Sahkanna- 
Nayaka, the elder of his two sons, the S.T.E. gives us to understand 
that SadaMva was succeeded by Bhadrappa. Though the evidence 
regarding the identity of Immadi-Sadasiva is conflicting, I am inclin- 
ed to think that the epigraphical document which refers itself to the 
reign of the son of Immadi-Sadasiva in A.D. 1592, barely six years 
after the only known date of the latter chief, is entitled to greater 
credence than the literary sources which are removed by centuries 
from his time. I would therefore identify Immadi-Sadasiva-Nayaka 
with Dodda Sahkanna, the father of Vehkatappa and son of Sada- 
siva-Nayaka. Other evidence also seems to support this identifica- 
tion. Fr. Heras has stated on the authority of Keladi-Arasu- 
Vamsdvali that Dodda-Sahkanna was deposed.^^ There is 
perhaps a veiled allusion to this unfortunate incident in the 
statement of the S.T.K that the emperor asked Dodda- 
Sahkanna to stay at the capital with his family, entrusting 
the administration of his territories to his younger brother.®^ 
This work further states that after ruling the kingdom for some time 
Dodda-Sahkanna went on a pilgrimaged^ — ^probably on account of 

27. Ep, Cam., Vol. VUI, Nagar 1 to 4 and Mys. Arch. Rep. 1923, p, 83, 
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Mb deposition. To this pilgrimage of Dodda-Sahkama a large space 
is devoted in the K,N,V. The fact that the few inscriptions of 
Immadi-Sadasiva are all dated in the same year viz., 6aka 1488, 
would indicate that his reign was short and uneventfuL^^ Probably, 
it is this personage who is represented as fettered and manacled in 
a sculpture in the Aghoresvara temple, with the label Huchcha 
Saiikanna-Nayaka. All these taken together would lead us to the 
surmise that Dodda-Sahkanna was also known as Immadi-Sadasiva. 
The only historical fact of his reign that is worth mentioning is his 
campaign against the Portuguese in company with Ramaraya^s 
cousin Vitthala, which is recorded in the This probably 

refers to Vitthala^s southern expedition in the course of which he 
came into conflict with the Portuguese on the Fishery Coast^® 
Though the lord of Goa is stated to have been captured, we have 
no means of verifying the correctness of this statement. If so, this 
victory must have been achieved when Dodda-Sankanna was the 
Yuvaraja under his father for the last known date of Vitthala is 
A.D. 1558. 

All authorities are agreed that Chikka-Sankanna succeeded 
Dodda-Sankanna and inscriptions which refer themselves to the 
reign of Sankanna-Nayaka without the epithet Dodda or Chikka 
have probably to be assigned to the younger of the two brothers. The 
earliest of these records^^ is dated Saka 1492 (A.D. 1570) and the 
latest^'’' 6aka 1503 (A.D. 1580) . But we also find epigraphs of Rama- 
raja-Nayaka, the son of Dodda-Sankanna ranging in date from Saka 
1493^8 (A.D. 1570) to §aka 150839 (A.D. 1586). The explanation of 
this overlapping of dates is found in a lithic record from S. Kanara, 
dated ^aka 1500 (A.D. 1577) , which states clearly that Sankanna- 
Nayaka and Ramaraja-Nayaka were together ruling over Gutti, 
Araga, Barakuru and Mangaluru districts.^^ It may therefore be 

33. One of these (Mys. Arch, Rep, 1923, p. 83) gives him the titles Mahd-- 
rdjddhirdja and Paramesvara. As these hirudas are not known to have been 
borne by any ruler of this family the application of them to Yimmadi-Sadasiva 
is probably due to a mistake of the engraver who, on account of the similarity 
of the names of the overlord Sadasivaraya and his feudatory, omitted the name 
of the former before that of the Nayaka. 
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concluded that at least np to A.D., 1580^ these two princes ruled 
their dominions jointly. Their loyalty to the paramount authority 
even after the staggering disaster of Rakkasa-Tahgadi is noteworthy. 
Most of the records of these two chiefs mention the ruling Vijaya- 
nagara sovereigns Sadasiva, Tirumala or grirahga.^^ One great 
achievement of Sahkanna was the subjugation of Bhairadevi of 
Gerusoppe.^^ He is also described as having defeated Mamjula- 
khana (Manzar Khan) The K.N.V. makes Chikka-Sahkamia the 
contemporary of Aliya Ramaraja and relates that he took part in the 
battle of Rakkasa-Tahgadi.'^^ But this statement cannot be relied 
upon as the earliest date known for this Nayaka is A.D. 1570, i.e., five 
years after the catastrophe of Rakkasa-Tahgadi and one year before 
the only known date of Immadi-Sadasiva (Dodda Sahkanna). As 
noted above the latest available date of Chikka-Sahkama is A.D. 
1580 ; and we find inscriptions of his co-regent Ramaraja-Nayaka 
dated gaka 1503 (A.D. 1582) and Saka 1508 (AD. 1586). There 
is however no means of ascertaining definitely whether both the uncle 
and nephew ruled conjointly till A.D. 1586 or Ramarajayya ruled 
independently after A.D. 1580. No outstanding exploit is recorded 
about Ramarajayya. But he was keeping intact his hereditary pro- 
vince. According to an inscription^’^ dated Saka 1495 (A.D. 1573) , 
he was ruling, under the orders of Srirahgaraya, the districts of 
Araga, Gutti, BarakurUj Mahgaluru and other kingdoms ‘ devolved 
in succession,.’ It is necessary here to draw attention to a serious 
error of the S.T.R. which besides telling us that Chikka-Sahkanna 
was succeeded by Vehkatappa, makes Ramaraja-Nayaka the latter’s 
younger brother and Yuvamja.^^ But Vehkatappa is known to have 
been the younger brother and successor of Ramarajayya. 

While the initial year of Vehkatappa-Nayaka’s reign is placed 
in Saka 1505 (A.D. 1588) by the K.N.V./^ the earliest known for 
him from epigraphic records is Saka 1514 (A.D. 1592) We find him 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Vijayanagara king till A.D. 
1613, in which year he is stated to have been ruling Tulu-rajya and 
Malerajya, as a subordinate of Vehkatapatideva Maharaya 
The Italian traveller Pietro della Valle who went to Ikkeri 
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with a Portuguese embassy states that ‘‘this prince Venkat- 
appa Naicka was sometime vassal and one of the ministers of the 
great king of ¥idia Nagar . . . but after the downfall of the king 
. , . Venkatappa Naicka remained absolute prince of the State of 
which he was governor, which also being a good soldier, he hath 
much enlarged,”^^ In an inscription of his grandson and successor 
Virabhadra, he is described as a diamond elephant goad to the rut- 
ting elephants the bounding Taulava kings, a sun to the darkness 
the Kirltas, a boundary mountain to stop the great ocean of Mlech- 
chhas ever seeking to overflow the south in victorious expeditions^ 
The S.TM, and K.N.V. attribute to him numerous victories among 
which may be mentioned the repulsion of the Bijapur forces under 
Mamjula-Khana, which had come to help a certain Hanuma, who 
invaded his territory and the defeat and capture of Bhairadevi of 
Gerusoppe, who was a feudatory of Bijapur. In commemoration of 
the first victory he erected a pillar at Hangal.^^ He acquired terri- 
tory down to the borders of Malabar and even came into conflict 
with the Portuguese. So powerful was he that the Portuguese sent 
an embassy to him in A.D. 1623.^^ He greatly increased the power 
of his dynasty and largely extended his kingdom by his conquests. 
The latest date available for him from inscriptions is 6aka 1551'"^^ 
(A.D. 1629) , which was also the last year of his reign according to 
K.N.V,^'^ He married a daughter of Virupanna-Nayaka,^^ whose 
name is not known, and had a son named Bhadrappa, This prince 
died during the lifetime of his father, leaving a son named Vira- 
bhadra. The latter was assisting his grandfather Venkatappa in 
the administration of the province, and in course of time succeeded 
him. 

Virabhadra-Nayaka’s earliest date gathered from inscriptions 
is A.D. 1629/'^® which is also given as the first year of his reign in the 
From this reign onwards the dates assigned in this work 
to the chiefs of this family may be regarded as fairly correct. In 
1631, the Portuguese were able to obtain from the king of Ikkeri 
(i.e. Virabhadra) a treaty under which he agreed not only to cede 
the island of Kamboli and the fort of Barakalur but also allowed 
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them certain trading privileges.®^ He had to shift his capital in A.D. 
1638 from Ikkeri to Bidanur on account of Ranadulla Khan's attack 
on, and devastations of the former place.®- An inscription of A.D. 
1641, however,, describes him. as 'having given protection to the 
southern kings alarmed by the great army of the Patusaha ' ' (i.e., 
the Sultan of Bijapur).®® The same record also praises him as ' a 
long right arm to the Rajddhh*dja Paramesvara Vehkatadri.’ It is 
not possible to determine whether the sovereign referred to here 
was Venkata II of Vijayanagara who reigned from A.D, 1630 to 1642 
for, none of the epigraphic records of Virabhadra mentions any 
paramount ruler. If, on the other hand, the monarch meant was 
Vehkatapatiraya I, who died in' A.D. 1614, the services of Vira- 
bhadra must be considered to .have been rendered when, as Yuva- 
raja, this Keladi prince was the, lieutenant of his grandfather. It 
may be interesting to notice here a copper-plate grant®^ whose date 
falls into this reign. Hiis record which bears the date Saka 1553, 
Pramdda, Margasira,.su. 5 (:=:A.D. 1630 November 28, Sunday ; not 
verifiable) refers itself to the reign of Virappa-Nayaka, son' of Rama- 
raja-Nayaka. Though this prince is mentioned in the under 

the name of Vira-vodeya, he is not known to have ever ascended 
the throne. If the grant is genuine we must surmise that he ruled 
for some time .jointly with, Virabhadra. ■ Saka 1567 expired or Saka 
1568 current (A.D. 1645) is the latest date recorded for him both in. 
inscriptions and in the K.N,¥.®®' , ■ ' 

' . Virabhadra-Nayaka . had ■ no sons and is, .therefore, ,stated To- 
have placed the administration of the kingdom in the hands of his 
uncles Sivappa-Nayaka and Venkatappa-Nay aka, having crowned 
the elder of them.®'^ The Chikkadevardyavamsdval% however^ in- 
forms us that Sivappa-Nayaka murdered his chief Virabhadra- 
Nayaka and ascended the throne and hence Chikka-devaraja the 
Yuvardja of Mysore rejected the presents offered to him by such a 
traitor.®® Hiough there is no apparent reason for doubting the vera- 
city of this statement, no other evidence in support of it is available 
from any other source. The epigraphs of Sivappa-Nayaka, who 
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was one of the most distinguished' members of his ' house, range in 
date from A.D. 1652 to 1659. According to the he ruled 

from A.D. 1645 to 1660 and as the latest known date of his prede- 
cessor is 1645, there does not seem to be any objection to accept 
the date assigned to him by the Kannada work. Among his mili- 
tary achievements, the one that had far reaching consequences was 
the recapture of Velapura (Vellore), from the enemy who had 
taken possession of it after driving out the emperor Srirahgaraya. 
Hearing of the victory of 6ivappa-Nayaka Sriranga who was 
wandering without a home came back to Vellore and gave him many 
titles and honours.'^^ The incident narrated here seems to refer to 
the siege of Vellore by the combined forces of Bijapur and Golconda 
and the consequent flight of ^rirahga.'^^ Sivappa who was a great 
warrior and who, according to Leonard Paes ‘ possessed enormous 
wealth and maintained a standing army of forty to fifty thousand 
men,’ could easily achieve the victory claimed for him in the S.TM, 

‘ In 1653 , the Bednur chief, with the help of the Dutch, drove the 
Portuguese out of the Honavar fort ’ he also recovered from them 
other forts such as Ikkeri, Sorab and Udagani, etc.*^^ and built many 
forts in the Kerala country. In 1657 he recaptured from the Por- 
tuguese the forts of Kundapur, Gangolli and Mangalore.'^^ He was 
constantly at war with the Odeyars of Mysore and at one time laid 
siege to the fort of Pattana (Srirangapattana) which was their 
capital. An inscription describes him as ruling over Araga, Gutti, 
Barakuru, Mangaluru and other places, his kingdom stretching to 
the western ocean."^^ According to Leonardo Paes his possessions 
extended from the Tudry river to Kasargod or Nilesvar.'^^ Thus the 
testimony of literature and inscriptions agree with that of foreigners 
in describing him as a successful warrior who confirmed the stability 
of his kingdom. He also introduced the land assessment known as 
Sivappa-Nayaka’s shisf^ which was in prevalence for a considerable 
time after him. 
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I have very little to add to what has been already written 
about the successors of Sivappa by Rice and other scholars. So, I 
do not consider it necessary in this short paper to treat individually 
the reign of every ruler that followed Sivappa. The order of their 
succession and dates will be found in the pedigree of the dynasty 
given at the end of this article. Here I shall only make a few 
observations concerning three of them. The last date of S5ma- 
sekhara-Nayaka I was A.D. 1671 both according to Rice and the 
K,N,V, but there are two inscriptions which furnish for him the 
dates §aka 1596 (A.D. 1674) and Saka 1599 (A.D. 1677) It has 
therefore to be surmised that he lived up to A.D. 1677, though the 
administration of the kingdom was being carried on in the name of 
her husband by his wife Chennammaji, the heroic Keladi queen, who 
defeated the army of Aurangazeb which was pursuing Rajarama, 
son of Sivaji, and gave him shelter. Another important fact dis- 
closed by a third record^- is that Chennammaji the initial year of 
whose reign is given by the KM.V. and Rice as A.D. 1671, had as 
early as ^aka 1583 (A.D. 1661) issued independently, an order grant- 
ing a piece of land. This date, it must be noted, falls into the reign of 
Bhadrappa-Nayaka, who was the elder brother of Somasekhara- 
Nayaka I and for whom inscriptions supply us with the dates A.D. 
1661 to 1663. How could Chennammaji, the lawful wife (dharma-* 
patni) of Somasekhara I, make a grant under her own authority in 
the reign of Bhadrappa ? It is difficult to solve this problem unless 
we suppose that, Soma^khara also began to rule in A.D. 1661 and 
was co-regent with his elder brother up to 1663 which is the earliest 
date yet discovered for Somasekhara from inscriptions,^^ and that 
Chennammaji was associated with her husband in the government of 
the country from the very commencement of his reign. The third 
chief whose life has to be touched upon here is Sdmasekhara III, the 
last of the Nayakas that exercised ruling powers. According to Rice, 
he died unmarried in Poona, whither he was taken by the 
Marathas,®^ But in the publisher’s preface to the S.T.i?. we are told 
that “ on hearing that Hyder was contemplating an invasion of the 
Maratha country, he (Sdmasekhara) was kept under the protection 
of the Desai of Nargund,” that he married a daughter of Basappa- 
Setti at Nargund, where his descendants are still living. 

A few words may now be said about the monuments of the 
Keladi chiefs, their coinage and religious and literary activities. 
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Chaudappa is stated to have built the temple of Ramesvara at 
Keladi, his grandson Dodda-Sahkanna installed the image of Vira- 
bhadra in a building by the side of the temple of Ramesvara and 
erected at Ikkeri the Aghoresvara temple.^^ These structures' which 
are still preserved in a good condition have been fully described in 
the Mysore Archaeological Report^ for 1932,®^ from which I give an 
extract:- — “The Ramesvara temple is a medium sized structure 
built completely of greenish grey stone in the mixed Hoysala- 
Dravidian style which was prevalent under the Ikkeri Nayakas. 
The Virabhadra temple is nearly similar in form to the Ramesvara 
temple. The Aghoresvara temple at Ikkeri is a remarkable piece of 
work specially because it is the largest and finest example of the 
Ikkeri school of architecture which appears to have flourished in 
the Malnad during the Vijayanagara period. It reminds us of seve- 
ral characteristic features of Hoysala architecture. It combines 
Hoysala with Dravidian features and suggests that the architecture 
of Malnad unlike that of Maidan was not overwhelmed by the 
Southern or Dravidian style but retained numerous features of 
Hoysala style In the temple of Aghoresvara are to be seen three 
prostrating figures, in low relief, bearing the labels Sadasiva- 
Nayaka, Bhadra-Nayaka and Huchcha Sahkanna-Nayaka.^'^ Other 
noteworthy monuments of the Keladi rulers is the Champakasarasi- 
matha at Anandapura, and the tank in it called Champakasaras, 
both stated to have been built by Venkatappa-Nayaka.^® About 
these Rice says that this matha “must also probably have been a 
superior building. There still remain some fine stone elephants and 
a splendid tank belonging to it built round with steps of laterite 
A fine specimen of the sculpture of this period is the exquisite 
figure of the fabulous hivd gardahherunda in the ceiling of the 
Virabhadra temple at Keladi.^^ Town planning had also reached a 
high level of excellence during this period. The city of Ikkeri 
which was visited by Pietro Dela Valle is described by him as 
follows : — “It was in a beautiful plain with three fortified gates and 
three ditches . . . The town was very large . . . and was laid out 
in broad shady streets and there were many pools oi water and a 
few groves.”^^ 
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The Keladi Nayakas issued their own gold coins which are well 
known by the name of Ikhevi-varahas. The gold coins of SadaMva- 
Nayaka, which were probably restruck from time to time till the 
end of the dynasty, have been described by the veteran scholar 
MM. Rao Bahadur R. Naraskohacharya. He says : — “ They bear 
on the obverse the figure of 6iva holding the trident in the right 
hand and the antelope in the left with Parvati seated on his left 
thigh, while on the reverse there is the legend Sri-Sadasiva in two 
or three horizontal lines in Nagari characters. This obverse which 
was derived from the coins of Harihara, Devaraya and SadaMva of 
Vijayanagara was also adopted subsequently by Hyder and Krishna- 
raja Odeyar III of Mysore. It is of some antiquity being found in 
the Tinnevelly coins of the Korkai king Karikala, who ruled in the 
early part of the 12th century. That these coins do not belong to 
SadaMvaraya of Vijayanagara is clear from the absence of the 
epithet Pratapa on the reverse.”®- 

Virasaivism appears to be the faith to which the Nayakas 
adhered but their catholicity and toleration are amply borne out by 
inscriptions and literature. They were great devotees of the Advaita 
matha at Sringeri to which institution they made several grants; 
and the hiruda visuddha-vaiddc-advaita-siddhanta-'pratishthapa.na 
was borne by them. An inscription at Sringeri dated Saka 1542 
(A.D. 1621) states that Vehkatappa-Nayaka I re-established &in- 
geri.®® Another of the same place®^ records the restoration of the 
endowment of the Sringeri matha by Sivappa-Nayaka. Sach- 
chidananda-Svamin, the Advaita guru of Mulabagilu (in the 
Shimoga District) who was also a recipient of many gifts from this 
family granted the village Bhadrasamudra in ^aka 1588 for the 
increase of the glory of Somasekhara-Nayaka.®® They also gave 
liberal patronage to the Dvaita mafhas at Udipi and Kudali. Rama- 
raja-Nayaka made a grant of land in Saka 1493 (A.D. 1571) to the 
celebrated Dvaita teacher and scholar Vadirajatirtha for worship 
in the temple of god Krishna®® at Udipi. It is interesting to observe 
that this gift was made in order that Sadasiva-Nayaka may obtain 
reunion with &iva. At the time of the reinstallation (punah- 
pratishthd) of god Kpishna at Udipi by Vedavedyatirtha, disciple of 
Vadirajatirtha, in §aka 1536 (A.D. 1613) Venkatappa-Nayaka 
granted to the temple the village of Huvinakere in Barakuru-rajya.®'^ 
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Somasekhara-Nayaka III made a grant of the village Savagon^ana- 
halli to Eaghurajatirtha of the Kudali-matha.^® They made endow- 
ments not only to Hindu institutions but also to mosques. As an 
instanceof this 'may be mentioned a grant of land made in gaka 
1550 (A.D. 1627) by Vehkatappa-Nayaka I to a mosque built by 
him at Bhuvanagiridurga.®® Though no gift is known to have been 
made to any Christian institution, “there were more than thirty 
thousand Christians among the subjects of &vappa-Nayaka.”^®*^ 

As regards literature, Vehkatappa-Nayaka I wrote a commen- 
tary in Sanskrit on Sivagita^^^ and got a Kaimada work of the same 
name as well as another entitled Sivdshtagite written by Tirumala- 
bhatta.^^^ During the same reign the poet Rahganatha Dikshita 
wrote a commentary on the Agamic work Tantrasdra. Asvapandita, 
another scholar in his court, wrote a treatise on horses known as 
Mdmpriya, Ramanuja-Srihgin, a great Visishtadvaita teacher, was 
greatly respected and supported by this Nayaka.^®^ The patronage 
afforded by this ruler to the Madhva scholars Vadirajatirtha and 
his disciple Vedavedyatirtha has already been mentioned. 
Basavappa-Nayaka I, the adopted son of Chennammaji, wrote the 
Sivatatvamtndkaro}^^ in A.D. 1708. He was also the author of another 
Sanskrit work named Suhlmshita-^sumdruma and the Kannada 
work Snktisudhdkara}^^ Appayya of Bhatakala, who composed 
many songs in Kannada and to whom MM. R. Narasimhacharya 
assigns the date circa A.D. 1705, seems to have been a protege of 
this ruler,^^^ Nirvanayya, a minister of Somasekhara II, wrote the 
Sivwpujdvidhdna in Kannada.^^^ Thus the Nayakas of Keladi were 
not only scholars well versed both in Sanskrit and Kannada but 
were also patrons of many learned men and poets. 


m, Ep. earn, Vol. ¥11, Sh. 98, 

99. Ibid, ¥oL Vni, Tl. 38. 

100. Rice : Mysore and Coorg from imeriptions, p. 159. 

101. Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 345, n. 

102. K. N. p. 88. 

103. Ihid. 

104. S. T. R. p. 434. 

105. K. 17. V., p. 175. 

106. Lives of Kannada Poets, ¥oI 11, pp. 1-2. 

107. Ibid. p. 28. 
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Pedigree- of the Nayakas of Keladi. 
Chauda-Gau^a, A.D, 1506. 


Sadasiva-Nayaka, A.D. 1544-45 to 1565. 


Bhadrappa 


Dodda Sahkanna-Nayaka 
alms (?) Immadi Sada- 
sIva-Nayaka, A.D. . 1566. 


Chikka Sahkapna-N^aka, A.D. 1570 to 1580. 


Siddappa. 


Ramaraja-N%aka, 
A,D. 1570 to 1586 
( CO -regent with 
his uncle). 

Virappa-Nayaka, 
A.P. 1630. 


Vehkatappa- 
Nayaka I, 

A.D. 1592 
to 1629. 

I 

Bhadrappa. 

Virabhadra-Nayaka, 
A.D. 1629 to 1645. 


Sivappa-Nayaka, 
A.D. 1652, 1659 
(1645 - 1660)."'’® 


Vehkatappa- 
Nayaka, A.D. 1660 
(1660 - 61). 


Bhadrappa-Nayaka, 
A.D. 1661 to 1663 
(1661-63). 


Somasekhara-Nayaka, 
A.D. 1663 to 1677 
(1663 - 71) married 
Chennammaji, A.D. 1661 
to 1697 (1671-97). 

(adopted) 

Basappa-Nayaka I, 
A.D. 1702 to 1714 
(1697-1714). 


♦ 

Somasekhara- 
NSyaka II, A.D. 
1722 to 1737 
(1714-39). 


I 

Virabhadra. 

1 

Basappa-Nayaka II, 
A.D. 1740, 1752(1739 - 54) 
married VirammajP® 
(1757-63). 


(adopted) (adopted) 

Chenna-Basappa- Somasekhara-^ 
Nayaka, A.D. 1755 Nayaka 
(1754 - 57). A.D. 1758. 


108. The dates inside brackets are those given by the K. N. V. and ]l^ce; 
others are those found in inscriptions. 

109. Ho epigraph of this queen*s reign has yet come to light. 

110. No date is aligned to this ruler in the K. N. V, 





An Interesting Chapter in the History of 
Vijayanagara 


By 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, M.A., L.T.^ 

Retired Lecturer, Anantapur. 

The rise and fall of the kingdom of Vijayanagara was not a 
mere historical accident. It was a very significant event in the age- 
long history of India. The Fourteenth Century was an age of lite- 
rary and art Renaissance in Europe. Italy took the lead in this 
Renaissance, as it was in Italy that the Graeco-Roman Culture had 
still the embers in a latent condition. The great Vedantic Culture 
established in India by Sri Sankaracharya and kept a living force 
in the Karnataka Country through the Mutt at Sringeri, founded 
by the Jagadguru, was gradually losing its hold on the people. 
The Mahomedan invasions were threatening not merely the poli- 
tical atmosphere of the country, but their advent was becoming a 
menace even to the social and religious welfare of the people during 
the fourteenth century. The culture and the civilisation of the 
people were threatened with a set-back. It was then that the Sage 
of Virupaksha, Sri Vidyaranya Svami, the renowned commentator 
of the Vedas, hailed from the Mutt of Sri Sankaracharya of the 
Kamakoti Pitha of Kanchipuram and heralded a spiritual and poli- 
tical Renaissance in the Karnataka country. A new life was given 
to the Mutt at Sringeri and as many as eight Mutts were founded 
in the Karnataka country, to serve as spiritual beacon-lights for the 
country. The Sage who founded his own Virupaksha Pitha at 
Pampa, now known as Hampi, helped his own disciples Harihara 
and Bukka to inaugurate a political sovereignty at Hampi, the seat 
of Sri Virupakshesvara and Sri Bhuvanesvari. This kingdom which 
was established in 1336, reached its high-water mark during the 
celebrated reign of Sri Krishnadeva Raya, but owing to political 
and historical circumstances, the kingdom grew weak, after the 
sovereignty of the Sangama and the Saluva Dynasties (1336 to 
1505) . During the reign of Krishnadeva Raya, the kingdom extend- 
ed over the reign covered by the present “ Presidency of Madras, 
with the addition of Mysore and the other native States in the Penin- 
sula.” Though the Empire actually broke up after the historic battle 
of Talikdta (1565) , it may be said that the glory of the Empire began 
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to wane even during the sovereignty of Achyuta Eaya, the brother of • 
Krishnadeva Raya. History has recorded the events leading up to 
the battle of Talikota, the breaking up of the Empirej the dispersal 
of the powerful and power-loving chieftains of the ruling dynasty, 
only to wander out to Penukonda, Chandragiri, Mysore, etc., making 
efforts to continue the cultural and political activities of the Vijaya- 
nagar Kings for some length of time, until a new order replaced 
the old order of things. 

This interesting chapter, however, has reference to the passing 
of the cultural and political sovereignty of a section of the House 
of the Vijayanagar Kings to a distant and different scene. Tiru- 
malamma, the Queen of Achyutacleva Raya had a sister by name 
Murtimamba. She was given in marriage to an officer of the king’s 
household, a shrewd and intelligent dependent of the king, and a 
gifted and loved disciple of the court-astrologer and Pandit, Govinda 
Dikshita, who was later to play a prominent part in the cultural 
and political atmosphere of the region covered by the Delta of the 
Cauvery known as the Tanjore Samasthana in the Ch5la Desa. 
The period covered by these rulers, known as the Nay aka Kings of 
Tanjore extended from the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The sovereignty during the 
period was held by Chevvappa, the husband of Murtimamba, who 
obtained the Principality of Tanjore as his dowry, Achyutappa and 
Raghunatha Nayaka, a great patron of letters and a distinguished 
author. This last sovereign of Tanjore was to the Tanjore Prin- 
cipality what Krishnadeva Raya was to Vijayanagar. Govinda 
Dikshita was the minister of these three Nayak Kings, and with the 
co-operation of the king and the gifted minister, the region was 
made a very flourishing and cultured colony of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. Govinda Dikshita’s son Yagnanarayana Dikshita, the 
Court-Poet, says in his work S^iitya Ratnakara that Govinda 
Dikshita was given Ardhasana by the king Raghunatha Nayaka and 
that the king learnt the art of government from the great scholar, 
philosopher and statesman, Govinda Dikshita, 

The literary and historical works of the period and the inscrip- 
tions of the period bear testimony to the magnitude of the good 
work done by the Nayaka Kings in Tanjore. For one thing the 
present Saras vati Mahal Library attached to the palace at Tanjore 
reveals the extent to which Andhra Literature and culture permea- 
ted the Ch51a Dei^a, which is now claimed as a Tamil country. The 
network of Pathasalas even now persisting in that region shows the 
spirit in which the work of literary and educational reconstruction 
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was handled by this section of the rulers of Vijayanagar who had the 
headship of Tanjore in their hands for over a century. The irriga- 
tion system of the Cauvery, which even to this day leaves very little 
water to be delivered to the Sea-God Varuna, shows the perfection 
with which the works of national well-being were undertaken by 
the Nayaka Kings of Tanjore. 

The fine state of the country during the rule of the Nayak Kings 
is shown in the beautiful description of the region given by Kalale 
VirariJUj the commander-in-chief of the Mysore kings, who passed 
in that century through the region, during his expedition to the 
south. He thus describes the region in Chapter 34 of the Sabha 
Parva in his Andhra Vachana Bhdrata (p. 101) : — 
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If the Kingdom of Vijayanagar has disappeared now under the 
stress of historical cataclysms, if the Tanjore Nayak Kings have 
long left the scene of their activities, there is still much which has 
been left behind by them, to impress us with the magnitude of their 
effort in the onward march of Indian Culture and Civilisation. The 
historic ruins of Hampi give us an insight into the ancient, mediae- 
val and modern history of Pampa Kshetra and the Glory of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. The Andhra Literature in the Tanjore 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, the smiling fields and the network of irri- 
gation works, the cultural centres in the region watered by the 
Cauvery are all proofs positive of the great truth of life, that what 
passes away is what is not worth remaining, and what remains is 
the work of man, as the instrument of God, that holds aloft the Light 
of Divine Wisdom in this Eternal World of His. We, His Agents 
of a Season pass, but our work remains for all time. For life is 
evanescent, but work is permanent. That is the lesson left on the 
pages of Indian History by the brief episodes of the Empire of 
Vijayanagar and the Kingdom of the Tanjore Nayaka Kings, from 
the fourth decade of the fourteenth century to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 
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Eule of Vijayanagara over Kongo Country 

By 

Rao Sahib C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar,, B.A., B.L., 
President^ Dhtrict Educational Council^ Coimbatore. 

INTRODUCTION 

Limits of Kongu — its features. ‘‘ Kongu ” country is a geogra- 
phical unit in the Tamil-speaking tracts of South India. In physical 
features it has the shape of a cup surrounded by mountain ranges 
on all its sides excepting the south-east, where there is a gap slop- 
ing towards the Chola country. The sacred river Kaveri divides 
the country into two parts running from north to south and then 
south-eastwards and finally emptying itself through the gap on the 
fertile Chola plains. On the north the country is bounded by Top- 
pur, Barugur and Talamalai ranges, on the west by the Nilagiri and 
Vellingiri ranges, on the south by the Anamalai and Palni hills and 
on the east by Kollimalais, Javvadis and Shervaroys.^ There are 
a number of gaps or passes between these ranges which afford rail- 
way and road communications with the neighbouring countries. 
Kongu-nadu is comprised of the present district of Coimbatore, a 
major portion of Salem and few taluks of Trichi and Madura dis- 
tricts. From time immemorial this part of South India had been 
regarded as a separate territory for all purposes including political, 
even while it was under the sway of other mighty powers. This 
country has developed a civilisation and a peculiarity of its own 
and has kept them up in spite of inroads from universalism, catholi- 
city and outside influence. 

Earlier Account. Tamil literature from the earliest days has 
assigned a separate existence for this country and the inscrip- 
tions of the mediaeval days confirm the veracity of the statement. 
The country was known as Kongu and the people were called “ The 
Kongar”, Some of the names of the kings who ruled over the 
country have also been recorded. During the Sangam-age, ‘‘The 
Kongar were a virile and fighting race and a number of military 
feats wherein the Kongar and their kings have taken part, have 
been recorded in the poems of Pura Nanuru. Silappadhikdrams 

1. There is an old Tamil Stanza which gives the boundaries of Kongu - 

Nadu. 
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an ancient Tamil classic, mentions the name of the Kongu kings of 
its days as Kongu Ilarii-Kosar and states that they performed a fes- 
tival of sacrifice in honour of the Pattinikadavul, Kannaki, who 
wreaked vengeance by seeking justice from the Pandya king for 
the unjust execution of her husband at his inadvertant orders. In 
the early days, the country had strong fortresses scattered through 
the length and breadth of the land, from which strong-holds war- 
loving chiefs known as Velirs ruled the surrounding country. An 
important chief among them was Adigaman of Tagadur, the 
modern Dharmapuri. The later day inscriptions styled him even 
as the Kongu king. The chieftains were often at war with their 
neighbours and kept the military spirit unquenched. From the 2nd 
century to the 9th century the Ganga dsmasty ruled over the coun- 
try from their capital at Talakkad situated on the northern bank 
of the Kaveri. Under their rule the country seems to have enjoyed 
peace and plenty. They have been classed as Kongu chiefs by the 
local chronicle ‘‘ Kongudesa Rajakkal The Ganga line was over- 
thrown by the rising Chdla Empire of Tanjore in the 9th century. 
Rajendra Chdla captured their capital Talakkad and annexed the 
Kongu country. The Chola viceroys perhaps selected from the royal 
line, ruled over the Kongu country. In course of time, when the 
central power became weak, the viceroys asserted their independ- 
ence. . Even a dynasty seems to have been set up. They are named 
Kongu Cholas ’’ by the historians. This line seems to have lasted 
for 2% centuries and the epigraphical records show that much pro- 
gress had been effected during their days. The Hoysalas of Halebid 
(Dvarasamudra) put an end to their independence and occupied 
the major portion of the country. They were in their turn over- 
thrown by the end of the 13th century and the beginning of the 
14th century by the Afghan invasions from Delhi of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji and his generals. The Muhammadan occupation was neither 
long nor effective. Probably they never occupied any portion of, 
or had they any effective control over, Kongu country. After the 
overthrow of the Hoysalas a few minor chieftains appear to have 
held sway over the land till they were subdued by the rising power 
of Vijayanagara. From the 14th to the 17th century, the country 
was under Vijayanagara rule and was influenced to a considerable 
extent by the new Karnatak civilisation. It is the purport of this 
paper to deal with that chapter in Kongu history, 

Sources of information. Information for a study of this period 
have to be culled out from the number of sources. The epigraphi- 
cal records chiselled on the walls of the numerous temples and slabs 
in the coimtry afford a good supply of material from which we 
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couW construct a political accotxnt of the country* The existence 
of various Telugu and Kanarese communities in the midst of a 
purely Tamil population, an account of their inflow into such' a 
country and a comparative ethnological survey of their customs 
and manners, would make an interesting study in the social pro- 
gross and architectural works found in the temples show us the 
high degree of the attainment in the development of art during 
those days. The establishment of temples, and the grants and 
endowments for worship in their favour, manifest the extent of 
the religious upheaval in that period. The migration into the coun- 
try and colonisation of the same by artisans and trading commu- 
nities show how the rulers wanted to develop the country economi- 
cally. The buildings of anicuts over rivers and the digging of irri- 
gation tanks prove the interest of the rulers in the welfare of the 
rural population by developing their agricultural facilities. From 
a study of the period through the above said sources of information, 
we could understand the problems and their details with a certain 
amount of accuracy and precision and could construct a narrative 
dealing with all aspects of activities of the then existing society. 

Political aspects. At the instance of the greedy and relentless 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, his general Malik Kafur invaded South India 
and overthrew Halebid, the capital of the Hoysalas in the year 
1310 A.D. With the idea of subjugating all other southern states, 
he proceeded further south and extinguished the Pandya dynasty at 
Madura. A short lived sultanate was established there. Whether 
Malik Kafur actually passed through Kongu country during his 
southern raid is doubtful, as there are no direct records to that 
effect. But there is proof in an inscription recording the destruc- 
tion of a temple during a Muhammadan raid. Though Hale- 
bid fell, the Hoysala house was not destroyed at once, 
for we find the records of Vira Ballala III till 1341 A.D. We 
have his last record at Danayakankottai in the Kongu country of 
the year 1338 A.D. Hence it is clear that Vira Ballala survived the 
attack of the Muhammadans and continued his administration long 
after Malik KafuFs invasion. 

The Vijayanagara Empire was established by the enterprising 
brothers Bukka and Harihara in the early 14th century. They 
founded the capital Vijayanagar in the year 1336.2 They slowly 
extended their rule towards the neighbouring tracts. On the north 
the enterprising Muhammadan state of the Bahmanis rose at Kul- 


2. Now there is difference of opinion as regards the date. 
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burga and arrested their progress, On the south the field was open 
and their efforts were successful. The disorganised south gave an 
advantage to the new rising Empire and within a short period the 
whole South India came under their control. The Kongu country 
shared the fate with her sister territories of the South. The first 
Vijayanagara inscription in the Coimbatore district is found at 
Modalli and is dated 1368 A.D. It is a record of the reign of Kam- 
pama Udaiyar II, and proves directly the entry of Vijayanagara into 
this land. The latest record of the Vijayanagara kings is dated 1667 
and it was during the reign of Srirangaraya. Hence we can define 
the period of the rule of Vijayanagara over Kongu country as 
having lasted from 1368 to 1667 for full 3 centuries. 

A careful study of the inscriptions of this period throws light 
upon the question how the Vijayanagara kings slowly entered the 
Kongu country, what time they took to occupy the entire state, 
how they lost influence by the traitorous activities of their viceroys 
who set themselves up as independent chiefs for a time, how 
Krishnadevaraya recovered the lost power, how the rule continued 
for a century more and how the rising dynasties of Mysore and 
Madura snatched the power for themselves. We will deal hereafter 
in detail with the evidence afforded about these points from the in- 
scriptions and other sources. 

SANGAMA OR DYNASTY I 

Kampanna Udaiyar 11 (Son of Bukka I) A.D. 1368. Three 
inscriptions of this sovereign have been deciphered in the Coimba- 
tore district, one at Modalli^ and two at Sadayampalayam^. The 
earliest among them is dated 1368 which has been shown above as 
the date of the commencement of Vijayanagar entry into this coun- 
try. A very important political fact is related by the Sadayam- 
palayam inscriptions of this period. They say that Kuraiyur temples 
which were desecrated and defiled by the Muhammadans were re- 
novated and rebuilt subsequently by Avudayaraja. The temples 
were Nagesvaram Udaiyar and Vadugu Pillaiyar. The destruction 
of the temples would have been done during the sweeping invasion 

3. Madalli Ep. Rt. 246 of 1913. 

4. Sadayampalayam:— 135 and 136 of 1920. 

“ In 1365-66, Bukka I turned his attention to the south, and sent his son, 
Kampanna Udaiyar, or Kampa II, to overthrow the Muhammadan Sultanate 
of Madura.*' —iS'alem District Gazetteer m 

The above quoted Sadayampalayam inscription might be after this cam- 
paign. 
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of the Muhammadans either of Malik Kafur or of the subsequent in-” 
eursionsj during the short lived Sultanate at Madura. Evidently, 
the Muhammadans were driven out, or would have gone away 
without settling themselves permanently, and a subsequent ruler 
renovated the temple. This has been done during the first Vijaya- 
nagara • sovereign, who entered Kongu. This act is an example of 
real Vijayanagara spirit. Thence Kongu country began to feel the 
true Vijayanagara influence, 

Vtra Amyappadeva (Harihara 11) A.D, 1386-97. There are 
three inscriptions of this king at Eragandhalli^ and Singanallur.^ ^ 
all in Koilegal. They are dated 1386, 1390 and 1397 respectively. The 
inscription of 1386 is a record on a Virakkal which was installed to 
perpetuate the heroic death of a Gowda in fighting with the rob- 
bers after killing some with an axe. It might be noted in this con- 
nection that there are a good number of Virakkals in Kongu Nadu 
similar to those found in Kannada (Karnatic) territories. Virak- 
kals are memorial stoxies of heroic men who die for their country 
on battle fields, in fighting with wild beasts to protect crops and 
human beings, and with robbers, who waylay high roads. Very 
rarely such memorial stones bear the names of the heroes and their 
dates. We are fortunate here to have these details engraved in 
the above said Virakkal. 

Vtra Devardya I (Son of Harihara 11) A.D. 1408. There is only 
one inscription of this king in this country. It is dated 1408 and is 
found in SinganaUur.^ We have to note that the power of Vijaya- 
nagara was not felt much in the Kongu country during the reigns of 
this ruler as well as that of his father the previous ruler. We find 
that the inscriptions of their reigns are confined to the Koilegal 
taluk more or less on the borders of Kongu countrj^ Hence we have 
to conclude that the effective occupation had not yet been achieved 
during these two reigns. 

Vtra Hariharardya III (Son of Devardya I) A.D. 1400-1412. 

Two inscriptions of this king have been discovered one at Vijaya- 


5. Eragandhalli:— Ep. Rt. 179/1010. 

6 & 7. Singanaliur : — ^18/1910. This mentions 500 merchants of Ayyavale. 

Some time prior to 1384, Hari Hara 11 sent his son Virupaksha on an expedi- 
tion to the south, and this prince claims victories over the kings of Tondai- 
Mandalam, the Chola, the Pandyas and Ceylon. One or other these cam- 
paigns must have brought the Salem district under the sway of Vijayanagara.^’ 
p . — Salem District Gazetteer. 

8. Singanaliur Ep. Rt. 19/1910, mentions Mahapradana Nagama Nayaka. 
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mangalam® dated 1412, and the other at Komaralingam^^ dated 1400. 
Vijayamangalam is the famous Jaina centre situated almost in the 
centre of Kongu country. It is on the main trunk road between 
Coimbatore and Erode. ' Komaralingam is an important Agmhdram 
situated on the northern bank of Amravati in South Kongu. The 
existence of these two in the centre and the South Kongu testify 
that Vijayanagara rule had already extended over the entire Kongu 
Nadu. 

Devardya II (son of Vtra Vijaya Raya), A.D. 1419--1451. There 
are two inscriptions of this king dated 1440 and 1441 . (in Coimba- 
tore District). Both of them are found at Kolinjivadi, now a su- 
burb of Dharapuram on the southern bank of the Amravati.^^ Ko- 
linjivadi is in South Kongu far east of Komaralingam. The former 
is in Dharapuram taluk, while the latter is in Udamalpet taluk. 
The existence of Kolinjivadi inscriptions confirm the entire occu- 
pation by Vijayanagara of the Kongu country during the earlier 
reign itself. There are four other inscriptions at Palni (Madura) 
Trichi and Salem districts. 

The above said sovereigns belong to the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty, viz., Sangama dynasty. After Devaraya II there were a 
few other sovereigns of this dynasty. We do not find their inscrip- 
tions in this territory. They were weak rulers as is evidenced by 
the usurpation of the 2nd or Saluva dynasty. Moreover they were 
short lived. Hence it is quite natural that no inscriptions of their 
reigns are found in this distant territory. All the same, it is clear 
that the entire Kongu country came imder the Vijayanagara rule 
even during the days of Harihara III. 

SALUVA OR DYNASTY 11 

There is a complete gap in the inscriptional evidence for nearly 
three-fourths of a century between the days of Devaraya II of the 
first dynasty and the famous Krishna Devaraya of the third dynasty. 
The absence of inscriptions during this period is accounted for in 
detail hereafter. Though there are no inscriptions of the second or 

Vijayamangalam: — ^Ep. Rt. 596/1905 in Chandranatha (Jain) temple. 

10. Kumaraimgam 'Ep, Rt. 132/1909, the name of the village is given 
as Kumaranga-Bhima-Chaturvedimangalam. 

11. Kolinjivadi ;~Ep. Rt. 581/1893 and 583/1893. (511, 5-257-59). 

12. Palni:— Ep. Rt 610/94, 740/09, 193/10 and 196/10. 

Note.— Kolinjivadi Inscriptions 583/93 records the destruction of the 
temple of J^okkanatha of the village in the Muhammadan raid and the subse- 
quent renovation by the Tarangaya Mahra^y^, 
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Saluva dynasty, yet a mention has been made in a Telugu poem, 
dedicated to the Emperor Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the 
second dynasty about his conquest of a number of forts including 
Dharapuri in Kongu country. The poem is “ Jaimini Bharathamu ” 
written by Pillalamarri Pina Virabhadra. The relevant lines from 
the poem are : — ' 

Jinayopaya Vihara Bonagiri henji Kongu Dharapuri 

Penukondaya khilaika durgaharana prenkhatpratapodaya. 

These lines reveal the conquest by Saluva Narasimha of the forts 
of Bonagir, (Bhuvanagiri) , Ginji, Kongu Dharapuri and Penii- 
konda. Dharapuri of Kongu cannot be other than Dharapuxam on 
the river Amravati. We have already mentioned about the exist- 
ence of two inscriptions of Devaraya II dated 1440 and 1441 at 
Kolinjivadi, now a suburb of Dharapuram. Hence it is clear that 
the fort of Dharapuram (Dharapuram has a ruined fort even now) 
had been brought under control even during the reign of Devaraya. 
Hence to say that Saluva Narasimha conquered Dharapuram is only 
a poetical exaggeration of a continued occupation which itself was 
considered to be a victorious conquest, which is a common usage 
in poetical imagination among the poets who sing the praise of their 
patron kings. After the reign of Devaraya, the control over Kongu 
seems to have been loose as will be explained in the following sec- 
tion. 

UMMATTUR AND TERKKANAMBI INTERREGNUM^^ 

Whenever the central power weakens, the viceroys and petty 
chiefs throw off the yoke and set up independence leading to the 
downfall of their masters. This is the bane of Indian politics. His- 
tory has repeated itself any number of times and it had done so in 
this period as well. After Devaraya II, his successors were weak 
and dissensions arose regarding succession. The control of distant 
territories became ineffective. Kongu country was far away. It 
was under a viceroy who ruled at Ummattur. These chieftains 
grew powerful, and, as the sovereign of Vijayanagara became weak, 
they began to exercise acts of independence. They issued edicts in 
their own names as if they were sovereigns. Accession of territories 


13, During the interregnum mentioned above, a few inscriptions of the 
reigns of Bhujabalaraya Imma^i Narasa), 1492, Vira Narasa 1506, Mallikar- 
jrnia 1476, have been found, But they are all on the borders of Kongu country 
only. 

m ■ 
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and wars with their neighbours were common. These overt acts of 
independence are common in such cases. The causes for such acts 
are the recognition of viceroys as smaller kings rather than mere 
officers with delegated powers. Military and Eevenue affairs were 
never controlled by the central power. Hereditary system of suc- 
'■cession is a bane to effective control. These causes led the Ummat- 
tur chiefs to hold their own in defiance of the central power. We 
now give an account of the rulers who acted practically as independ- 
ent sovereigns in this interregnum. 

Vira Nanja Raya Udaiyar}^ About 10 inscriptions of this 
chief are found in this country of which 9 are in the 
Coimbatore district and one is at Palni in Madura district. 
Some of the dates are 1489, 1497 and 1499. They corres- 
pond with the confused period after Devaraya II, and that of the 
early part of the Saluva dynasty. The inscriptions in the Coimba- 
tore district show that they are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the Kongu country. The very fact that this chieftain’s 
name has been used in all the edicts goes to show that he had tried 
to assert his independence in spite of his suzerain. At Periyapa- 
layam, 9 miles east of Tirupur railway station, there is an old temple, 
with the major portion now in ruins, containing an inscription of 
his. This place was known in the 9th century as Ktirakkuttali, and 
has got the sanctity of being mentioned in the sacred Tevaram of 
Sri Sundaramurti Nayanar (825 A.D.). Near this place there is 
a big irrigation tank still in use. It is known as Nanjarayankulam 
after this Ummattur chieftain. Nanjaraya is known to have been 
an enlightened prince who interested himself in the agricultural 
uplift of the country 

Vim Chikkardya UdaiydrP This prince is the son of Vira 
Nanjaraya. Three inscriptions of his are found and they are dated 
1508 and 1512. As they are found at Avanasi, Kunnatur and Kun- 
tur, the extent of his rule seem to have been the same as that of 
his father. With this chief the hereditary line seems to have dis* 
appeared. 


14. Nanja Raya’s Inscriptions are found at Avan^i — ^198/09, 200/09. 

15. Chikkaraya Avanasi 199/09, gift by a merchant. 

Kunnatur-— Inscriptions S. Dists. No. 6, gift of a tank. 

Ktuitur— 23/10, gift of tascas for providing food and clothing to 50 Vodeyars 
of Sivachar seat of Mnta Demra Simhamna, in Hadinadu. 
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Vlra Nanjanna Udaiydr}^ This prince is the son of Dheppana 
Udaiyar. It is not known how he is connected with the former 
chiefs. There are four inscriptions of his ranging from 1507 to 1517. 
They are scattered throughout the country, as they are found at 
Nambiyur, Pattanam, Palni and Dharapuram. Another name Nan- 
Jamma Udayar, son of Pratapa Harihararaya, is also mentioned in 
the last inscription. 

Terkkandmhi Madayya, There is a fine symmetrical masonry 
tani?: built of chiselled stones in front of the Perur temple. On its 16 
sides there are Tamil and Kannada inscriptions to the effect Terk- 
kandmhi Sankaraiyana maga-Mddayyana seva.^^ The tank had been 
constructed by this chief, when he ruled over the country. But 
the dates are not given. He constructed a Siva temple on the east- 
ern bank of the tank and named it after himself as Madavisvaram. 
Probably he was a viceroy of Vijayanagara during this interregnum. 

TULUVA OR DYNASTY III— KRISHNA DEVA RAYA 
( 15094530 ) 

The Saluva dynasty was succeeded by the Tuluva dynasty of 
which Krishnadeva Raya was the most brilliant monarch. He was 
a man of action and considerable ability, and he determined to ex- 
tend the empire by bringing all the vassals under his control 
Vijayanagara rose to its height under this illustrious monarch. The 
battle of Raichur drove away the Muhammadans beyond the 
Krishna. His eastern campaign added the Northern Sircars to his 
territories. His southern progress as far as Rame^varam, as de- 
picted in the brilliant account in Telugu Rayavachakamu and in the 
poem Krishnarajavijayamu by Kumaradurjati, was responsible for 
bringing all the southern States as far as Ramesvaram and the Cape 
under his control. Soon after Krishnadeva ascended the throne he 
found that the viceroys in the south had become disobedient during 
the prior weak regimes. One of such viceroys was the Ummattur 
chief under whose control Kongu country was. Krishnadevaraya 
proceeded against him and reduced the fort of Svasamudram in a 
single day’s fight. The Raja was driven out and another viceroy 
Parvatarahuta by name was installed. This campaign would have 

16. Vira Nanjamma Udayar---Nainbiyur. 202/09, 

Pattanam— 210/09 ; six merchants rebrdlt the village and called it &maiha- 
pattana. 

Kattangani (Dharapuralt), 278/1920. The father’s name is given as Hari 
Kara Haya. ' . • - 
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taken place in 1510 , the very next year after Kriskn.adevaraya's 
accession to the throne, for we find an inscription at Erode of the 
date 1510-11 mentioning P'arvatarahuta as the viceroy of Elrishna- 
devarayad*^ This viceroy unlike the prior Ummattur viceroys 
seems to have been a loyal one, for we find thereafter 
that Krishnadevaraya had been recognised as the real sovereign 
throughout the Kongu country. About 7 inscriptions have 
been found scattered in Coimbatore, Salem and Madura 
districts. They range from 1518 to 1528. The inscription 
of 1518 found at Kokkarayapet,^^ Salem district, describes 
Krishnadevaraya as “ Rajakkal Tambiran” meaning king of 
kings. It shows that Krishnadevaraya was wielding real sovereign 
power. The other inscriptions in the Salem district are one at 
Indore^^ (Dharmapuri taluk) and the other at Trichengod.^^ The 
latter is dated 1528. It deals with the endowment of market tolls 
to celebrate certain festivals. In the Coimbatore district there is an 
inscription dated 1545 found at Sevur in the centre of the district.^'^ 
In Madura district there is one at Palni dated 1520.^^ According to 
it an officer Kondaiyadeva makes a gift to the temple. In the Din- 
digal taluk there is an inscription at Agaram^^ and another at Tadi- 
kombu,^^ both dated 1522. According to the latter 24 houses had 
been built and endowed. This incident reveals a colonization 
scheme. We find therefore inscriptions supporting the literary evi- 
dence mentioned above in confirming the control of Krishiiadeva 
over Kongu. 

ACHYUTARAYA 1530-15422" 

About 11 inscriptions have been discovered of this sovereign 
ranging from 1530 to 1540. They are found in Coimbatore, Salem 
and Madura districts. The Dindigal fort shrine has an inscription 
of the year 1538. Atamankottai inscription dated 1530 makes gifts 
of taxes. 


17. Erode— 169/10. Parvata Rahuta. 

18. Kokkarayapet— 466/13. 25th January, 1518. 

19. Indore— 13/1900. 

20. Trichengod— 651/05. 

21. SevOr— S. Dists. — ^27. 

22. Paini— 612/93. 

28. Agarairfc— 4/94. 

24. Ta^kombu-S. Dists. No. 3, p. 47. 

25. Achyuta's— Avanisi, Eraganahalli, Kuntur, Modalli, Dindigal, Atm- 
ankottai, Taramangalam and Kokkarayanpet. 
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SADASIVARAYA 154045672^ ■ ■ 

About 8 inscriptions have' been found ranging from 1544 to 
1565. This prince was almost a prisoner. But his suzerainty was 
acknowledged throughout the empire till the fail of Vijayanagara 
at' the battle of Raksbas-Tangadi in 1565. We know that Aliya 
Ramaraja was the real ruler. During this reign a southern cam- 
paign seems to have been projected under the command of Timma- 
raja in the year 1545. ' This campaign is echoed in the inscription at 
Ratnagiri, Trichinopoly district, which says that Ramaraja Chinna 
Timmayya made a gift to the temple. This person is a prince of 
Araviti family. Timmaraja is mentioned in two other inscriptions 
at the same place. The name of Aliya Ramaraja who was the real 
ruler is mentioned in an inscription dated 1556 at Karimangalam 
(Salem district) . After the capture of Madura by Naganna and his 
son Visvanatha and the establishment of a hereditary viceroyalty, 
the Madura feudatory Nayaks began to throw off the yoke of 
Vijayanagara. The central power having become weaker since the 
death of Krishnadeva, Madura Nayaks had begun to raise their 
heads even as the Udaiyars of jSrirangapatam. With Sadasivaraya, 
the Tuluva dynasty became extinct. 

ARAVITI OR DYNASTY IV 

After the defeat of Vijayanagara in 1565, the princes of the 
Araviti dynasty became the ruling ones. But their rule was 
very weak and nominal. Very few inscriptions of these sove- 
reigns are found. Viravenkatapati I (1586-1614) is represented 
by three inscriptions in Erode and Sivasamudram bearing 
the dates 1588 and 1604. Sriranga is represented at Dharmapuri by 
one inscription dated 1619. Rama IV is represented by an inscrip- 
tion dated 1629 at Tadikombu. Srirangaraya is represented by four 
inscriptions in Coimbatore district dating from 1655 to 1667. With 
him the names of Vijayanagara kings disappeared from Kongu 
country. Even these sovereigns of Araviti dynasty were merely 
nominal heads, for as mentioned above, Madura and Mysore had 
begun to encroach upon &e Kongu country. A few copper-plates 
of the Nayaka kings Tirumai Nayaka and Chockan^ha bearing the 
dates 1655, 1665 and 1667 really show that they had assumed full 
sovereign power, though they owed theoretical allegiance to Sri- 
rangaraya.^*^ Tirumai Nayaka of Madura was actually in possession 

26. Sadasiva— KoHegal, ^inga^attur, Ratnagiri, K^imangalam 5/1900 and 
Taramangalam. 

27. C. P. of Nayaks-“Seweirs History— 186, 190. Ind. Ant. 1916 
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of the whole of south Kongu and a relative^’^"^ of his, Alagadri 
Nayaka, built the famous Kanaka Sabha at Pemr which possesses 
some of the most exquisite sculptural pillars in South India. The 
Mysore kings rose to power and vied with Madura for the possession 
of the Kongu country. ' The earliest Mysore record is that of Krish- 
naraja dated 1557 found at Karamadai.*^^ But Mysore really came to 
the scene during the reign of Kantirava Narasaraja 1638 to 1659. The 
inscription at Erode of the year Manmatha, records the triumph of 
Mysore over Madura at the famous battle of Erode.^^ This battle 
decided the fate of Kongu, for from that time onward the whole of 
Kongu Nadu came under the control of Mysore Vodeyars. The 
above brief sketch of the political history will show that Kongu 
country was under Vijayanagara nominally for three centuries from 
1368 to 1667 but effectively for 1% centuries from the reign of Deva- 
raya I viz,y 1400 till the fall of Vijayanagara 1565. Even during this 
period there was an interregnum of the recalcitrant viceroys of 
Ummattur. But all the same the influence of Vijayanagara was 
felt in this territory throughout the three centuries in social, reli- 
gious and economic spheres. After all, the civilization of the suc- 
cessors of Vijayanagara was also the same as that of Vijayanagara. 

Social aspect Before the advent of Vijayanagara, Kongu Nadu 
was purely a Tamil country. The Hoysalas would have been re- 
sponsible for the settlement of a small percentage of Kannada popu- 
lation. The Kannada families would have crossed the ghats by the 
Nilgiris or Hasanur passes. They generally favoured the foot of 
the hills and settled mostly on dry lands. Even now their villages 
are found all along the foot of the ghats. The taluk of Kollegal has 
a purely Kannada population even from the early days. The 
advent of Vijayanagara was responsible for much of Telugu immi- 
gration. The campaigns of Vijayanagara brought large numbers of 
Telugu soldiers into the south, and many of them settled here. The 
principal officers who administered the country were mostly of 
Telugu or Kannada extraction. Naturally along with them several 
families followed. Trade and industry brought a large population. 
The State aided such enterprises. As a result of such a colonization, 
we find to-day in Kongu Nacju a good percentage of Telugu and 
Kannada population. The following figures taken from the census 
report of 1931 are instructive : — 

27-a. Half brother (SK.). 

28. Karamadai— record— Ins. S. Dists., p. 32, No. 11. 

29. Erode Ins.— 170/1910. (Dalavayi Hampayya and Madura) . 

Salem Dists, Gazetteer, pp. 69 to 71. 
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Portions of districts 
in Kongu Nadu. 

Telugu 

percentage. 

Kanarese 

percentage. 

Tamil 

percentage. 

Coimbatore East 

14.6 


85.4 

Coimbatore West 

27.0 

11.9 

61.1 

Salem North 

16.9 

8.8 

74.3 

Salem South 

15.6 

. . . 

84.4 

Madura North 

22.7 

9.8 

67.5 

Trichy West 

16.3 


83.7 


A study of these figures will illustrate how far Telugu and 
Kanarese tongues have penetrated into purely Tamil area. Along 
with the languages the customs and manners of the people have 
come in. Till a few decades ago there were even Telugu schools in 
many of the villages and there existed even a few poets among the 
Telugus. In certain taluks there are pure Kannada and Telugu 
speaking villages without any admixture of other tongues. 
In many of the villages the village headmen and the priests are 
found to be either a Kannada or a Telugu man. Under such cir- 
cumstances the influence exercised by Vijayanagara over the 
country would have been considerable even in social matters. There 
are a few inseriptional records to testify social legislation as well. 
Caste troubles have been decided by the assemblies of villagers 
which were guided by village officers appointed by the State. It 
is curious to note that the Telugu and Kannada communities who 
settled in Kongu Nadu have kept up their customs and manners 
intact even till to-day. Some of the traditional accounts about 
their immigration are very interesting and noteworthy. Stories of 
faith, folklore, folk-songs, games and amusements have been pre- 
served by them in spite of the mingling effect in their adopted 
country. Caste customs have never been altered. Though such 
unmingling and separate tendencies exist, yet Hindu society has 
tolerated such differences and for all outward purposes everything 
in the land seemed to be sailing smooth. 

Religions aspect. During the regime of Vijayanagara old 
temples have been renovated and fine sculptures have been added 
to the temples. Nayaka ■viceroys'- were also particular in beautify- 
ing the temples so also the Ummattur chiefs. Perur owes its gran- 
deur to the Nayaka chief, Alagadri^ while Avanasi to the Terkka- 
nambi Sankariah, several temples in the Salem and Madura portions 
owe their renovation to Vijayanagara. 
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The village priests who ofSciate even to the Tamilian communi- 
ties are often found to be Telugu prohits. Grants, and endowments 
for worship in temples have been liberally made during the 
Vijayanagara regime. With the construction of Mandapams in 
the temples, fine art had been patronized and sculptors have been 
imported into the country. The superb architecture of Perur, 
Periyapalayam, Taramangalam and Tadikombu has become pro- 
verbial. Chains in single granite, huge lotuses hanging from the 
canopy with revolving rings round the lotus buds, irremovable 
stone balls in the mouths of chimerical beasts are some of the 
wonders in stone wrought by the Vijayanagara sculptors. 

Economical aspect. It would be curious to note that most of 
the artisan communities in Kongu Nadu are Telugu or Kannada 
people. Among the weavers Telugu and Kannada Devangas are 
prominent. They are in huge numbers not only in villages but also 
in cities like Coimbatore and Salem. They look for their central 
religious headship to the mutt on the Hemaku-ta hill near the Pam- 
papati temple at Hampi (Vijayanagara). The tradition current 
among them show that they came towards the south during Vijaya- 
nagara regime. Goldsmiths, washermen, petty trading communities 
like Kempatties, Turaiyas, are all of Kannada or Telugu extraction. 
Among the agricultural classes, the Kannada Okkiliga, Telugu Kapu, 
Telugu Kamma are very prominent. The last among them have 
become prominent in cotton cultivation, ginning and spinning. Not 
only among these higher classes but even among the depressed com- 
munities there are Kanarese and Telugu ChakkiliarSy and Kanarese 
Holeyas found everywhere. Most of the villages have Chakjdliar 
natams whose inhabitants form the bulwark of agriculture in the 
land. From these facts it would be plain how far Vijayanagara had 
helped Kongu country in the development of industry and agricul- 
ture. There is the evidence of inscriptions to prove that the state 
took active steps in importing artisans, especially weavers, and colo- 
nising them in specific areas. To improve agriculture, rivers have 
been dammed, irrigation tanks have been dug. We have already 
given one example of an irrigation tank by the name of Nanjaray- 
ankulam. These are in brief some of the improvements made in 
the Kongu country by the enlightened monarchs of Vijayanagara. 
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VIDYAS ANKARA TEMPLE, GENERAL VIEW 


The Vidyasankara Temple, Sringeri 

Ab exaisiple ol early Vijayanagara ArcMteetiire , 

By 

Dr, M. H. Krishna, M,A., D.Litt, (Lond.) , 

ProfeBsor of History, Mysore University and Director of 
Archaeology, Mysore State, 

Architectural history and the diffusion of artistic traditions has 
its own story to tell about the cultural connections of the Vijayana- 
gara empire. A detailed study and analysis of a typical structure 
of the early Vijayanagara period may be of much interest. 

CONSERVATIGN WORK 

Before we proceed to study the details of the Vidyaj^ankara 
temple, it may just be mentioned that this monument only marks 
the commencement of a great series of architectural contributions 
made by the rulers of that empire. Most of their work is in the 
nature of additions to or renovations of more ancient monuments 
inherited from the days of the Cholas, the Hoysalas, the Chalukyas, 
etc., for the Vijayanagara kings believed in a motto which they have 
published at the conclusion of a large number of their inscriptions 
that it is more meritorious to restore and uphold the charity of 
previous generations than to make fresh constructions. The early 
Vijayanagara rulers followed this policy and wherever their king- 
doms spread they studied the needs of all the ancient monuments 
to whatever creed or sect they might belong and made all possible 
attempts at conserving them. There are very few temples in South 
India where their handiwork is not seen. For example the service 
they did for the famous temple of Belur may be described. By the 
days of Bukka the beautiful Kesava temple of Belur had become 
rather damaged both by time and by action of foreign armies. 
Where the beams and corner-stones had been broken as in the 
beautiful gukanasi of the Belur temple, massive granite pillars were 
given as props to uphold the roof and the tower over it. The main 
gate-way which had been damaged by Gangu Salar was rebuilt with 
a granite base and a masonry tower by Gundappa Danayaka a 
general of Vijayanagara. Similar conservation work was done at 
Tirupati, Kanchi, Srirangam, Madhura and other places. 

37 
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ORIGINAL TEMPLES 

This does not mean that the Vijayanagara people neglected to 
build pretty temples of their own. A detailed study of the archi- 
tecture of South India would reveal how much of original construc- 
tion also we owe to Vijayanagara. By way of example may be 
mentioned the famous temples of Hazara Rama and Vittala at 
Vijayanagara and the temple Virabhadra at Lepakshi each one of 
which is an architectural gem. But the purpose of the present 
article is to describe the earliest of these new structures exclusively 
designed and constructed during the Vijayanagara epoch. The 
Sringeri temple would easily take its place as one of the very best 
architectural pieces of the period though not as one of the biggest. 

FOUNDERS OF gRINGERI 

Among the numerous records existing in Sringeri and its Mutt, 
two of the most important historical documents are those published 
by Mr. B. L. Rice in the Epigraphia Carnatica as Sringeri No. 1 and 
in the Mysore Archceological Report for 1933 as No. 2. In the former 
we learn of a gift made to the &ingeri Guru Bharatitirtha by the 
five brothers Hariyappa, Kampanna, Bukkanna, Muddappa and 
Marappa and Ballappa Danaika the ‘ son-in-law.’ The inscription 
starts with an invocation Vidydtlrthuya gurave parasmai tejase 
nwmah which means “ Obeisance to Vidyatirtha who is the 
divine lustre.” It is probable that the brothers visited Sringeri in 
order to pay homage to Vidyatirtha but actually met only Bharati- 
tirtha his disciple. 

VIDYATIRTHA 

After the death of Harihara I, Bukka I came to the throne and in 
1356 visited Sringeri for a second time. He appears to have 
met Vidyatirtha himself. Very soon after, Vidyatirtha appears to 
have passed away leaving Bharatitirtha as the sole head of the Mutt. 
Vidyatirtha who was also called Vidyasankara appears to have been 
held by his contemporaries in great reverence, and in his memory 
was constructed a large stone temple which is unique in many 
respects. In fact it is one of the finest pieces of architecture con- 
structed during the three and odd centuries of Vijayanagara rule 
in South India. 

MIXED COMPOSITION 

It is a well known fact that the Chalukyan style of architecture 
flourished and attained its greatness under the Hoysala rulers. In 
the early part of the 14th century it was this Chalukyan tradition 
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that' was existing in the Kanarese districts of the Vijayanagara 
empire. But already the traditions of the Tamil country had com- 
menced to have their influence and we see in the Vidyasankara 
temple a remarkable example at a synthesis of some of the pro- 
minent features of the two styles. 

POSITION 

The situation of the temple is one of the most picturesque in 
Karnataka comparable in some respects with the position of the Taj 
at Agra. The Tunga rushing down from the hills makes a loop here 
flowing first towards the west, then towards the north and then 
turning east. Just where the last turn is taken its left bank is steep 
and high ; and on this high ground within 50 yards of the river this 
beautiful temple has been built facing east and thus parallel to the 
river. A very fine view is obtained from the opposite bank, 

GENERAL APPEARANCE 

A general glance at the temple gives the impression that it is 
somewhat like the famous Hoysala monuments. It is built on a plat- 
form with a high basement The upper portion of its walls has 
rows of turrets under which stand large sculptured images. Above 
a set of double caves rises a tower whose general look is like a step- 
ped pyramid. The temple is built entkely of granite of which there 
appears to be a quarry in Sringeri. 

PECULIAR PLAN 

The plan of the temple is extraordinarily interesting and pecu- 
liar. Two semi-circles or apses form its eastern and western ends ; 
and they are connected by an oblong block so that the whole shape 
is roughly that of an oval with the middle of the sides straight. The 
building has a garhhagrihay a wide sukandsl, with which is connected 
a semi-circular pradakshiim, and a navaranga with a large central 
square. It reminds us of the Buddhist Chaitya, the Vishnu temple 
at Aihole and perhaps of the palaces of the Achaemenian emperors. 
But there is little doubt that the architect has taken its cue from the 
round-hacked Hoysala temples and introduced numerous importa- 
tions from the Chola temples of South India The result is an at- 
tractive and highly interesting composition in which are mixed up 
several features of the Chajukyan and the Dravidian styles, 

HIGH BASE 

The platform which follows the contour of the main temple is 
a strongly built structure with a number of cornices one of which 
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'bears small ktttimukhas on its dentil projections. Since the temple 
has six doorways, the platform has six sets of steps each of which 
is flanked by a pair of elephants. The animals have no individuality 
and are not comparable to Hoysala elephants in similar positions. 

The temple is raised upon a basement more than 5 ' in height 
which with another set of cornices reaches up to a height of about 
8 ^ The basement has nearly half a dozen cornices and about five 
sculptured bands making, in all nine noticeable rows. The bands 
and cornices offer a pleasing contrast of light and shade which is in 
imitation of similar Hoysala work. 

WALL FRIEZES 

At the bottom come a row of horses with accoutrements and 
their riders sometimes leading them. The second band has a row 
of elephants accoutred and in various interesting postures. The 
third band is a cornice with a rope design. A lion frieze appears on 
the fourth, while the fifth is in the shape of eaves with drops at 
the bottom and a row of lion headed kirtimukhas on the face. 


LEGENDARY FRIEZE 

The sixth band is perhaps the most interesting of all since it 
contains hundreds of little panels illustrating the purdnasj, traditions, 
etc. The chief subjects dealt with are those, commencing from the 
east and running clockwise : 

1. The life history of Sri Sankaracharya which is specially 
interesting because even the Sankaravijaya appears to have been 
written a little after this date. 

2. The fight of Arjuna with ^iva as the Kirata. This is very 
finely depicted. 

3. Sankaracharya teaching his disciples. 

4. Yogis in various attitudes. 

The seventh and eighth bands contain a cornice and a row of 
Yakshas. 


WALL IMAGES 

Above the bands there is a long row of large granite images 
carved in relief which show that the 14th century Karnataka artists 
were capable of translating into granite a good deal of the beauty 
of Hoysala soap-stone work. There are sixty-one groups in all. A 
detailed note on these would be out of place here since the temple 
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is almost a sculptural museum. Among them may be noted the 
great ptiratiic Gods, the texi Avatar as of Vishnu, various forms of 
Siva and of Sakti, Venkatesa, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, Ganesa, etc. 
These larger figures are generally placed under some kind of arch 
and the more important of them are enshrined in niches with orna- 
mental towers or toranas. 

The tower is a remarkable architectural piece with the projec- 
tion in front decorated by a KtrUimikha, 

The building has six door-ways symmetrically placed, three on 
the east and thi-ee on the west. 

INTERIOR 

The temple is peculiar in not having either a Mukhamantapa 
or a porch. The Navaranga which is a structure having twelve 
highly ornate pillars of the Dravidian type. On the back side each 
pillar has an ornamental pilaster raising out of a Kalasa and bear- 
ing one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. It is said that the sun- 
light falls upon the Ram pillar during the month of Aires and on 
the Bull pillar in the month of Taurus. The central ceiling of the 
Navaranga is above 16 ft. high and this result is achieved by a cor- 
belled construction the weight being poised upon the very heavy 
brackets. The central ceiling has a very fine design with a padma 
In its dome and a large pendent on which perch beautiful birds. At 
the back of the Navaranga is the Pradaksmia a narrow passage 
which goes around the Siokanasi and the Garbhagriha and contains 
the shrines of Ganesa, Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesvara and Durga. In 
the sanctum stands a large pedestal with a high Linga known as 
the Vidyasankaralinga. 

HOYSALA ELEMENTS 

The Chalukyan or perhaps more appropriately the Hoysala 
elements in the Vidyasankara temple appear to be the following : 
The apsidal ends, the rows of cornices, the absence of the Mukha- 
mantapa the plinth platform outside the temple, the friezes of 
horses, elephants, lions, etc., carved on the basement, the pilasters, 
niches and large images on the upper wall, the double roof, the 
stepped pyramid tower with its frontal projection and the general 
impression of the whole structure. 

DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS 

The Dravidian features of the temple are : — ^The inner covered 
pradaksina, the designs on the balustrades supporting the steps, the 
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rope shaped cornice, the three stories of the tower, the metallic 
finiai on the top, the drapery of the images, the great pillars of the 
Navaranga, the use of granite instead of soap-stone and the general 
absence of the characteristic round pillars of the Hoysalas. 

MIXED STYLE 

Perhaps it would be right to say that the external aspect of 
the building is more Ghalukyan, and the internal aspect more Dra- 
vidian. The Vidyasankara temple shows that except where they 
restored or copied earlier forms the early Vijayanagara architects 
and sculptors continued the traditions of the Hoysalas though they 
were much influenced by the Dravidian style. There cannot be 
much doubt that the Vijayanagara Empire inherited the art of 
Hoysalas and tried to build stronger the more spacious and more 
permanent structures by the use of granite and some of the features 
of the Dravidian style. This tendency to retain some of the Hoysala 
features and combine them with the Dravidian forms is visible also 
in the Vittalasvami temple at Hampi and elsewhere. 



Development of Sanskrit Literature under 
Vijayanagara 

By 

Mh. S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A. 

Lecturer:, Maharajahs College^ Mysore. 

The culture of India has been throughout the ages dominated by 
the testing idea of a continual process of actualization and animation 
of the beautiful as a space-thought and time sequence is of impor- 
tance only as indication of a specific Beauty in the universal rythm. 
As a civilisation however, India represented the notion of Karmic 
process suffused not with the soul but with the intellect, and thus 
evolved a particular structure unique in its form of language sym-> 
holism. In polity the city state, in fine arts — denomination and con- 
servation, in philosophy sensualism and entrophy, in religion the 
Become, in the sciences rationalistic phenomenalism, characterise 
all civilisations. In the history of Vijayanagara we see this process 
of a culture becoming a civilisation. Though there is no antithesis 
between form and the Memory, the synthesis of the two become 
evident only in certain special symbols of which Vijayanagara San- 
skrit literature furnishes the best example. 

The Vijayanagara epoch was as it were the last spiritual crisis 
involving the conflict between the tyranny of reason as expressed 
in dialectic demonstration, and the feeling against emotional libera- 
tion in the infinite as expressed in the Bhakti literature. In the 
earliest period of Vijayanagara literature, the reverence for the 
past and the passion for conservation was balanced equally with 
fore-thought. This is nowhere more evident than in the monumental 
commentary on the Vedas. Sayana acknowledges his indebtedness 
to previous Acharyas and contemporaries like Hastamalaka, Gomati, 
Dhanuska Yajvan, Atmananda, Havana Bhatta Bhaskara, Hari- 
swamin, Skandaswamin, Bhavasvamin, Haradatta, Venkata-Mad- 
hava, Govinda Svamin, Udgithacharya, Bharata Svamin, Mahisha, 
Narayana, Kaparda Svamin, Uvata, but this is in no way lessens 
the greatness of Sayana Bhashya. Sayaiia was assisted by Pan- 
chagni Madhava, son of Narayapa, Narahari Somayagi, Narayana 
Vajapeyi, Pandari Dikshita, Nagabharana, Vamanabhatta and others. 
This co-operative spirit and the high authority of the various authors 
who were content to subordinate their own identity for the sake of 
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knowledges reveal the greatness of their spiritual attainment,^ The 
foundation for this had been firmly laid in the last years of Vira 
Ballala when great philosophers like Vidyatirtha, (of the Rudra- 
prasna Bhashya, etc.) Sankarananda (of Dipika on mandukya, 
Brihadaranyaka, etc. and of Vivekasara), Srikantha Natha had 
produced their works. The Advaitic writers in the Vidyaranya 
epoch are represented in the following table : 

Anany^ubhava 

Svayam Prabha = Svaprakasanubhava 

1 a Prakasatman Narayana-jyotisha 

1 i 

Anandanubhav or Anubhavananda 

(Anandatman) Kaivalyananda Sarngpani 

Anandagiri I 1 [ 

I I Saivagna Vishnu 

Lakshmidhar f Sankarananda Vidya Saxnkara 

I ( Suddhananda [ 

Bodhagiri Svayamprakasa I 1 j j 

j I Vidyaranya Sayana Bhoganath 

or Ananda Jnana Mahadeva 
Sarsvati 

Nrsinha 

Gauda Jnanottama-Satyananda 

I 1 

Vignanatman Chitsukha 

Ananciagiri Sukhaprakasa or Anandasaila 

Akhandanubhuti or Akhandanubhava 

Akhanadananda 
Chitsukha II 

Among the Vira Saiva philosophers in the proto-ViJayanagara 
period, Palkuriki Somanatha was the outstanding figure. In the 
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I court of ¥ira Pratapa - Rudra II he wrote in Sanskrit Somanatba 

j bbashya (Basavarajiya) , Rudra Bhashya, ■ Aslitaka, Panchaka, 

Namaskara gadya^ Aksharanka gadya^ Panchaprarthana gadya, Basa 
vddaharanaj Chaturveda tatparya Samgraha. He mentions his 
' teachers and contemporaries Chennarama Karasthali Soma Rentala 
Mallinatha, Gobburu Sangana, Paikuriki Suranna, Karasthali Vis- 
vanatha, Guru Lingarya, Kattukkurki Potideva. The Pasupata Aai- 
vas of the Golaki Matha wielded immense power and the contem- 
f porary of Rudramamba and Pratapa Rudra was Visvesvara Sambhu 

I who is perhaps identical with Visvesvara Siva who is said 

j to have been responsible for division of Vira Saivas into Vira 

j Bhadras and Vira Mushtis. 

Another centre of Kalamukha Saivism was the Hull Matha presided 
in the last quarter of the 13th century by Jnanasakti and Samba 
Sakti. The Pushpagiri Matha at Srisaila was also under the Kala- 
mukhas in 1292 presided over by Soma 6iva. Balagamve — the fore- 
most centre of Kalamukha Saivism in the 12tli century was now 
losing its importance ; but at the same time Muvara Kone Santati 
Parvatavali line is found at Mungavalli and Alampur. The name 
Kriyasakti occurs frequently in the records of the Yadavas of Deva- 
gfri and the Kriyasaktis who were the Kula-gurus of the Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty were therefore Kalamukhas and not Kashmir Saivas 
of the Pratyabhijha school as usually assumed. In §.964 
Gonabhupa made a grant to Kriyasakti pandita, the disciple of 
^ Vadirudra. In §. 1174 Virodhi, is mentioned Lakulagama Samaya 

Samuddhara Somesvara the disciple of Kriyasakti. It is probable 
that Lakulagama came later to be identified with §uddha §aivagama 
as distinguished from Visishtadvaitic tenets of Vira Saivism. 

The Vaishnava Dvaita philosophy had as its exponents in the 
last quarter of the 13th century Narayana Pandita to whom 
Sumadhva-vijaya, Anumadhvavijaya, Sangraha Ramayana, Mani- 
manjari, Advaita Kalanala, Naya Chandrika, Madhvamantra- 
i rtha-Manjari are attributed. Padmanabha-tirtha the imme- 

diate successor of Anand-tirtha is said to^ have written Anand- 
38 
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mala, Sannyaya-ratnavali, Sattarka-ratiiavali, etc. Narahari-tirtha is 
said to have written commentaries on Yamaha Bharata, and on the 
Upanishad and Sutra hhdshyas of Anand-tirtha. Madhav-tirtha is 
said to have commented on the Rig, Yajus and Sama Vedas. 

The Vaishnava Visishtadvaita tradition from the time of Bhaga- 
vad Ramanuja continued to be handed down in five paramparas— 
(1) Mantra parampara, (2) Mantrartha guru parampara, (3) §ri 
Bashya guru parampara, (4) Asrayana guru parampara and, (5) 
Grantha parampara. The succession list up to Vedanta Desika and 
Pillailoka is as follows : — 


Ramanuja 


(1) 

(2) 1 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Pattavalis 

Kidambi Acchan 

Pillan 

Embar 

Pillan 

of Parakala 

Kidambi Ramanuja 

Vishnu Chitta 

Parasara 

Embar 

and Ahobila 

Appullar 

Nadadur Ammal 

Nanjiyar 

Alavan 

Mathas 

Kidambi Srirangaraja 

Appullar 

Nampillai 

Bhat^ 

Kidambi Appullar 

1 

i" , 

§ri Krishna 

Namjiyar 


Vedanta Desika 

Pillai Loka 

Nampillai 


Vedanta Desika 

! 

Manavala 

Sri Krishpa 


Brahma-tantra Svami 

Nainar 

(8 Mathas) , 

. pada 
iyapni 
Madhava 


The greatest figures were Desika and Pillai Lokacharya respon- 
sible for the distinctions between Vadagalais and Tengalais. Vedanta 
Desika was born at Tiruvendipuram^ in 1269 A.D. and lived up to 
1371 A.D. {J.B.B.O.R.S., 1915-16) , and wrote more than a hundred 
works. The Anandaranga Vijaya Champu of Srinivasa goes so far 
as to assert that a Gopa^ founded the empire of Vijayanagara by 
the grace of Vedanta Desika. 


1. TuppU, near Conjivaram and not Tiruvendipuram was his birth place. 

2. This is the Gopana or Gopanarya who played a prominent part in 
southern conquests of Kampana. 
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' The Jaina scholars also were prominent in the first quarter of 
the 14th century. Among those mentioned in inscriptions are : — 

Desi«gana 

Maghanandi 


Nemi-chandra Abhaya-chandra 

Bala-Chandra (who wrote Sreyamsa 
a commentary on Sara Bhattanatha 1280 A.D. 
Chatushtaya) . | 

I Bahubali Maladhari 


Abhayachandra Ramachandra Maladhari Padmanandi 

I (author of Guru Pancha 1303 A.D. 

Sruta Muni Smriti 1300 A.D.) 

! ~ I 

Prabhendu Subhachandra. 

Sruta Kirti 1384 A.D. Padmanandin. 

Semi-gana. 

Padma Sena 
Lakshmi Sena. 

Chandra Sena. 

Munibhadra 1388 A.D. 

In Sahitya the patronage of Prataparudra was responsible for 
the output of many Kavyas, dramas and works on rhetoric like 
Prataparudra Yasobhusha^a of Vidyanatha Ekamranatha. Kola- 
chala Mallinatha, the grandfather of the famous commentator, was 
bathed in gold by Vira Rudra. 

II 

Kapardin, the son of Mallinatha I, wrote a Karika Vrtti on all 
Sruta Kalpas. 

II. THE VIDYARAlfyA EPOCH, 1336-1386 

The principal motive in the foundation of the Vijayanagara 
empire had been the restoration of Sanatana Dharma which had 
suffered grievously at the hands of the Muslim invaders. 
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Therefore it was not in a spirit of contempt towards the vernaculars 
that greater importance was attached to Sanskrit literature which 
was the source of all knowledge worth having. But Vidyaranya and 
his contemporaries did not deny the right of women and Sudras a 
knowledge of the scriptures, for that knowledge is also to be found 
in Puranas, etc. and in the vernaculars.® 

Sflftrlg: 1 m ^ 1 S^TOTTf^f^^ 

— 

ih It 

Similarly in his Suta Samhita Vyakhyana, Madhava Mantrin 
says : tfx^- 

I 

In this period we witness the process of re-statement and syste- 
matisation of all branches of learning. Vidyaranya and his associ- 
ates took all knowledge for their province. The attempt to prove 
that Madhavacharya is not Vidyarapya {Indian Historical Quarterly 
VI and VII) has no proper basis. The identity has been accepted 
by Mr. R. Narasimhachar and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. The latter on the 
authority of Chaundappa says that “ the very terms in which Chaun- 
dappa refers to Vidyaranya unmistakably indicate Madhavacharya, 
the brother of Sayana to be the Vidyaranya of tradition.”^ The 
works attributed to Madhava Vidyaranya are Vyavahara Madha- 
viya, Vivarana Prameya Samgraha, Brahma-vidasirvada Paddhati, 
Jivanmuktiviveka, Manu Smriti Vyakhya, Panchadasi, Kalamadha- 
viya, Ayurvedanidana(?) ^amkara Vijayaf?) Kalanirnaya, etc. 
The works of Sayana are Dhatu-Vriti, Subhashita Sudhanidhi, Puru- 

3. This is an old idea for which much earlier authorities can be quoted. 

4. Introduction to Sources of Vijayanagara History p. 4, 
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sharta Sudhaaidhi, Ayurveda Sudhanidhi, commentary on the 
Vedas, commentaries on the Satapatha and Taittareya, Aiamkara 
Sudhanidhi, Prayaschita Sudhanidhi, Yagha tantra Sudhanidhi, 
In the commentary on Sama Veda one Panchagni Madhava, son of 
Narayana is mentioned. In the Dhatuvriti, Yagia Narayana and 
Kundinarya are mentioned. The work on Ayurveda is said to 
have been really the work of Ekamranatha, whose grandson ^rl- 
sailanatha wrote a medical work Prasnottara-ratnamala. 

In the production of Aiamkara Sudhanidhi, Bhoganatha and Gdpala- 
svamin had their share. In the commentary on the Vedas, Madhavas 
Jaiminiya Nyayamalavistara is quoted as his own. Similarly Vidya-' 
ranya in his Kalanirnaya quotes from Bharatitirtha’s Vayyasika 
Nyayamala Vistara.’’ Therefore, it is clear that there was no liter- 
ary piracy ; but in the interest of learning, egotism was subordinated 
to the general good. The works of Bhognatha-Bharatitirtha are 
Ramollasa, Tripuravijaya, Udaharanamala, Maha-Ganapatistava, 
Sringaramanjari, Gaurinathashtaka, Drgdrsyaviveka, and a portion 
of Panchadasi. The son of Sayanacharya, Madhava is the author 
of Sarvadarsana Sangraha composed in the time of Jayatirtha. 

The Dvaita tradition was represented by Akshobhyatirtha and 
Jaya-tirtha, Akshdbhya is said to have written Madhava Tattva- 
sara-samgraha, and defeated Vidyaranya in dispute when Vedanta 
Desika was the arbitrator and set up a pillar of victory at Mulu- 
bagal 

But Advaitins claim that it was Vidyaranya who proved to be the 
victor. 

Akshdbhya’s disciple Jayatirtha tikacharya was a prolific writer, 
and, according to tradition, he obtained the permission of Vidya- 
ranya for the publishing of his works. Jayatirtha is said to have 
been the author of 23 works. Tatvaprak^ika Sudha, Nyayaviva- 
rai^ia, Prameya dIpika, Nyaya dipika, Pramania Paddhati, Vadavap, 
Adhyatmamrita-tarangini, Sataparadha Stotra, Padyamala, and 
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I’ippai^ig. A Vyasatlrthaj the disciple of Jayatfrtha, is the author of 
Jayatirthavijaya aad 'I’ikas of several Upanishads.^ 

Vedanta DeMka died in 1370 A.D. In 1366 A.D., the leader of 
the Srivaishnavas of the 18 nadus was ^ri Tirumalai Tatayya who 
made a compact with the Jainas at the direction of the emperor 
Bukka. Brahmo-tantra or- Nainaar Sri Sailesa, Ann.an or Prativadi- 
bhyankara continued the Visi^tadvaitic tradition. 

The Suddha Saivagama flourished imder the direction of the 
Kriyasaktis. Kasivilasa was the guru of Madhavamantrin, the 
author of Saivamnayasara and Suta Samhita Vyakhya. The suc- 
cessor of Kasi-vilasa was Triyambaka Kriyasakti the teacher of 
Gangadevi and Deparaja (of Sobagina Sone) . The successor of Tri- 
yambaka was Chandrabhushana who arbitrated in the dispute 
between Srinatha and Gauda Dindimabhatta. 

The Jaina scholars of the time were Panditaraya Srutamimi 
Sinhanandin, Pushpasena, Maghanandin the disciple of Amara 
Kirtya charya of Balatkaragana. Their disciple was Irugappa Danda- 
natha who continued to serve from the time of Harihara II to 
Devaraya II. He was the author of Nanartha-Ratnamala. The 
epitaphs at Sravana Belgola recording the deaths of Harihara II and 
Devaraya 11 show that this important centre as well as Tiruparuttu 
Kuhram received royal patronage. 

The expounding of Smriti texts continued. Tarka also claimed 
the attention of scholars like Chennubhatta,^ the son of Sahaja 
Sarvajna Vishnu Devaradhya and the author of a Tika on Kesava- 
misra’s work; the Tarka-bhasha-vivarana of Madhava-bhatta. the 
Tarka-bhasha-tika of Balabhadra, the Tarka-bhasha-prakasa of 
Narayana-bhatta and Tarka Prakasa of Murari-bhatta. 

In fine arts and exact sciences there was also a great output 
of literature, Gangadevi, the vdfe of Kampa, and the authoress of 
Kamparaja-vijayam was an outstanding figure. Narahari, a disciple 
of Vidyaranya, commented upon the Kavya-prakasa and wrote the 
Naishadha-dipika, 


5. There is also a Jayatirtlia Vijaya by Samkarshanacharya (Cat. Sht 
Mss. of Madras, 1882-3) . 

6. One Chennubhatta received a grant in 1390 A.D. when Ramachandra, 
son of Devaraya I was ruling XJdayagiri. The grant was composed by the 
court poet, Devarajami^a. 
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Rlf^frr q ir?i?!T i 

^ fqjfr i 

M (?) %^\ \\ ■ 

(India Office Catalogue, Pt. VII. 3832) . 

Vidya-Madhava seems to have been the name of several individuals. 
One was the author of a commentary on Kumarasambhava and on 
the Kiratarjuniya. 

m n 

55^or ^i%Fr it 

sTifTfwfes: (?) 

fqqfJTpiI£[itf||fq^i=g^ ^^TTfriRSfir™ *SiTra^— 


He seems to be identical with the astronomer Vidyamadhava Suri, 
the author of Muhurta Darsana or Vidya-Madhaviya. His son, 
Vishnu Suri, commented upon his father’s work in Muhurta dipika, 
and was a contemporary of Mallappa Odeya, the son of Bukka. 






1 % ^JTtS^^PTcfR I 


f^TIRT=5fR I 

^r*msR( II 
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A Vidyamadhava, the author of P^vati-Rukmanlya was the court 
poet of a Chalukya Somadeva of Rajyadurga(?), and was well 
versed in astronomy. 

^STT’Tm: 11 

Under the patronage of Bukka II, Lakshmana Pandita wrote a medi- 
cal work, Vaidyaraja Vallabha. 

III. THE LATER SANGAMA DYNASTY, 1386-1486 

In this epoch the court of Sarvagha Singana'^ and of Devaraya II 
were the two most important centres of learning. According to 
the Kuluvacheru grant, after the return and death of Pratapa 
Rudra II, Prolayanayaka won back Warangal from the Muhamma- 
dans. After him there was a Kapayanayaka who was served by 
75 chiefs who became independent later. Verna was one of them. 
Kapayanayaka is perhaps Kanhya Naik of Ferishta. Ekamranatha 
mentions a Virabhadradeva, son of Pratapa Rudra who abandoned 
Warangal for Kondavidu. A son of Pratapa Rudra is mentioned as 
ruling in Kadapa district in 1314 A.D. (Pramadicha) . 


7. Sarvagna Singappa Nayaka. 






VITHALA TEMPLE, KALYANA MANDAPA INTERIOR VIEW 

(Copyright — Archaeological Survey of India.) 
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THE REDDIS OF KONDAViDU AND RAJAMANDRI 


Komati Prola-Annama 


Macha Verna I Anna Mailareddi. 

1 (1320-50). 

j ^ ^ ! J 

Reddi Pota Naga. 1 i I 11 

Pedda Komati Pina-Komati Anapota Ana Verna Dowamba Verna 
I ■ (1350-62) (1362-83) Sani 


Macha | 1 

Kumaragiri Mallambika-Kataya Vema of 
(1383-1400) (1391) . Rajamandri 

(1586-1419) 


Kata Kanitalli Kumaragiri Red(Ji 
(son-in-law of 1414. 

Harihara II) . Vira-Bhadra. 


THE PADMA NAYAKAS 
Recharla Singama (at Rachakon^a) . 


Ana Pota Singaya Madanayaka 

1344-1380. 1 1396. 

1 ' M., 

Arana Madanayaka Sarvagfia singama. 

Ana Vema of Kondavidu is styled Karpura Vasantaraya, and 
was the patron of Trilochanacharya. In several eulogistic verses he 
is praised as a great lover and patron of scholars.® Kumaragiri was 
the patron of Srinatha and the contemporary of Harihara II and 
Firozshah. Pedda Komati was not only a poet, but a patron of 
poets like Srinatha (who was his Vidyathikari) and of Abhinava 
Bhatta Bana Vamana Bhatta. He is the author of Amaruka 
Vyakhya, called Sringara dipika. 

8. 3IH ^ I 

39 


Komati Vema 
(1410 A.D.) 

1 

Racha Vema 
(1420-1424) 
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qf^ RM '?raTo5.... 

II 

|iTr^: ^rs^it cT^qgr^ JRfJT: II 

5iT3?f^l ’^TOqfci: I 

s^m^iq^gqmqs^ ^^JT^qjprr ii 

5qr^3«{ i 

3f;qq[?g;5J[ ^|sitq#Jifqq II 

?rq555rg^?TRq^qq5’Tt ^m^ssrqos: | 

^s^inOTs^q^: q^irig; ii 

c 

Vamana Bhatta Bana dedicated his Vipranarayana Charitra or 
Verna Bhupaliyam to Verna. Vamana seems to have resided at 
Vijayanagara also for some time where he composed his Bhdva 
Srmgdrbhushana. 

^5f«tR. — ^l^^ ! =qW3^?'fq|iT«T?T?Rirai55f3T- 

q^JTwqrai^qR3Siq^q 

IsRfsrrq^^'^ 

#^R5i^f^HT ^q^f^JTTRjqrqfq^mra; i 
l^jEjnj^urTJn^qr q^q^TO^T f^qra; ii 

Perhaps the real author of Aixiarukha Vyakhya was Vamana 
himself. One Visvesvarabhatta is mentioned as the donee in a grant 
of Pedda Komati. (E. I. XI, p. 315) . He may perhaps be identical 
with Visvesvara Kavi who wrote Chamatkara Chandrika imder the 
patronage of Sarvagna Singa. Pedda Komati was also the author 
of a work on music Sangita ChintSma^, 
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Sarvagna Singama was perhaps the greatest literature of the 
period. Several works are attributed to him. In his Nataka Pari- 
bhasha, he says 

m i 

qf^TWr || 

In his Sanglta Sudhdkara, the colophon is 

In his Rasdrnava Sudhdkara : 

5?nt 

Under his patronage eminent scholars like Peddabhatta, Kalachala 
Mallinatha, Bommala Kanti Appalacharya, ^rinatha, Visvesvara 
flourished. About Mallinatha we get this information from Pada 
Yojana a commentary on Champu Ramayana by Narayana Pandita. 

qjqfl Trfiin^ssiiT: \ 

iT^I^2JTq[ I 

iTffr#T sr^fT^Ji ^ iT?5r ^ i 

SRlTl^qplj^Iiq sqpijqRT 11 

Mallinatha besides his commentaries wrote also Vaisya Vamsa 
Sudharnava. 
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Visvesvara Bhatta in his Chamatkara Chandrika says : 

^ raiT^T5^g:rf?ora; ii 

One Visvesvaracharya (probably of the Bhikshamatha) is the 
author of a commentary on the Naishadha called Padavakyartha- 
pq vi cbika wMch is quoted by Mallin^ha. Another Visvesvara- 
pandita is the author of Samkara Vakhyavyitti. 

Bommala Kanti Appalacharya wrote his commentary on Amara 
under Singama’s pati'onage. 

m 11 

f W. I 

21; II 

^S21I®«fiRffR§[^2121lteR?r: I 
1^211% JINT: II 

'^%'cr 3? ?fr ?STdffd^: <1^ II 

Another poet in the court of Singama was Sakalya Malla who was 
defeated by Nainar Varadacharya, the son of Vedanta Desika. 

Kataya Verna, the brother-in-law of Kumaragiri, was made the 
ruler of Eajamandri and defeated Pedda Komati of Kondavidu. 
Pedda Kdmati’s minister, Singana, is the author of Soma-Siddhanta- 
Vyakhya. 

6kfe^f?cf52iTi?2fr 

udigRiRon 
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Kataya Verna had commented upon Sakuntala and other works of 
Kalidasa. Besides he wrote Vasantarajiyam in the name of his 
brother-in-law, also called Kianaragiri Vijayam (E. I. IV, p. 325) . 

f »TiTfnf^>irr w 

i7TZ5ir?[T I 

5arf?cf55r^; 

f 5TT#ft{f5rlqrwR^ fld’i: ii 

In about 1443 A.D. Devaraya II destroyed the power of the Reddis 
of Kondavidu and Rajamandri, and conquered Kalinga. His court 
was the meeting place of Jaina, Vaishnava, Srivaishuava, and Vira 
Saiva scholars. Virupaksha is the author of the Sanskrit drama, 
Narayani Vilasam. Under Vira Bhupati who is styled Raja Vyasa- 
Valmiki, Chaundapacharya wrote Prayogaratnamala. Deva Raya II 
is spoken of as Vira-Saivagama-Sampanna, in a record of 6. 1340, 
Vilambi. Vira Saivism was re-promulgated by ministers of Deva 
Raya like Lakkanna, Jakkanna, Chamarasa, etc. Mostly this litera- 
ture was in the vernaculars. But Sanskrit scholars were no less 
prominent. Saluva Gopa Tippa, the viceroy at Mulubagal wrote on 
music, dancing, tala, and on Alankara, Two of his works are Kama- 
dhenu, a commentary on Vamana’s Kavyalankara, and Talla dlpika. 
But the leading court poet was Gauda Dindima-bhatta who was 
defeated by Srinatha. 

Sonadri Contemporary of Harihara and Bukka. 

Arunagiri (Devaraya II) 

Yogananda Prahasana ; commentary on 
Saundaryalahari, Vibhagaratnamala. 

Rajanatha (Salvanarasimha) — Saluvabhyudavam. 

gonadri or Arunagiri (Ramabhyudayam Virabhadra Vijayam) 

Virabhadra Vijayam) 

Rajanatha (Achyuta) Achyutarayabhsmdayam 

Bhagavata-Champu. 
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In the Yogananda Prahasana, Arunagiri styles himself, 

^ 

^cfT^f^TfSI: #TFP5'^^TSl: ...... 

He also seems to have had the titles Abhinava Bhavabhuti, Ashta- 
bhasha Paramesvara, Chera-Chola-Pandya-Prathamaradhya, Kavi- 
malla-galla-tadana patu. I^avimalla is probably the author of XJdaia 
Raghava. There was also a poet Rajasekhara who composed the Sri- 

rangam plates of Devaraya. 

The Srivaishnava scholars of the time were Mukunda Reddi, or 
Kandala Appalacharya said to have been defeated in dispute by the 
Vira Saivas, Jakkanna, and Channarasa. Errapragada, the author 
of Harivamsam, Narasimha-puranamu and Aranyaparva of the 
Telugu Bharata was under Anapota (c. 1360), and he mentions 
Srivaishpava teachers previous to this Mukunda Peddi. 


Vedanta Desika. 


Nainar, or Varadacharya. 


Kidambi Ghatikasatakam Ammal, 

Manavala Adi Van Satagopa of 
Ahobilam 

Tolappacharya (of Smriti- 
ratnakara) , 


Peddinti Singaracharya. 

I 

Tirumala Tirumalachar- 
ya (the disciple of Kan- 
dale Paradesika Appala- 
charya, and the guru of 
Errapragada) . 


The Jaina scholar, Nemichandra, is said to have defeated all oppo- 
nents at the court of Deva Raya II, and obtained a certificate of 
victory. 

Among Vira Saiva Sanskrit scholars, Mayideva Vibhu or 
Mageyya Mayadeva wrote Anubhava Sutra, and Visesharthapraka- 
sika at Ipuri or Ihole, Ivvaturi Somaradhya, a descendant of 
Papditaradhya was the guru of Banura Potanna. 
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Devanna Bhatta. wrote his Smriti Chaadrika, and a .work on, 
music Sangita Muktavali. In a grant of 1424 one Sampat Kumara 
mentioned. 

Some Advaitic scholars also figxire in literature and inscrip- 
tions. 

Ananda Sarasvati. 


Amrtendratirtha Amrta prajha Narayanagiri (1416 A.D.) . 


Sadananda Vyasa, the author of Vedanta Sara should be assigned, 
to this period, Chitsukha II of Tattvapradipika, and of the com- 
mentaries on Khandangrantha and on Nyayamakaranda is perhaps 
of this period as he has been criticised by Vyasaraya. 


Vidyaranya 

Atmarama 

Narasimha 

Narayana of Bhagvat Samhitartha (in Kannada) 

Another Advaitic teacher was Vidy^rama the gum of Param- 
jyoti yati. 

Malikarjuna Immadi Deva Raya is perhaps the real author of 
Mahanataka Sudhanidhi. He also seems to be the real author of 
Ratiratnapradipika, the colophon of which runs thus : — 





One Kannada poet, Kallarasa, wrote his Janavasya or Mallikar- 
juna Vijaya or Madanatilaka basing it on the information which 
Mallikarjuna imparted to his wife. Gangadhara, the author of 
Gangadasapratapa-vilasam was patronised by Mallikarjuna. A 
poet, Kalamegha, is mentioned in an inscription of 1468 A.D. Malli- 
karjuna is said to have made a grant to Raghavesvara Bharat! of 
Gokarna-matha. Virupaksha had as his guru Anandatirtha in Araga-. 
rajya (1475 A.D.) . But according to Prapann^ritam he was at 
first a Vira Saiva, and was converted by Ettur Narasimhacharya and 
Srirangacharya, the descend^ts of 6ri 6ailapurna. Kallarasa or 
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Kallamatya wrote his commentary on Sangita Ratnakara of Sarnga- 
deva. 

IV. THE SA^iUVAS AND TULUVAS (14864556) 

The revival of Vaishnavism in its Dvaitic and Vi^ishtadvaitic 
forms is the cardinal point of interest in this period and this is re- 
flected in the literature. Saluva Narsimha believed himself to have 
been born by the grace of Narasimha of Ahobilam who is called Kula 
Daivata in Ramabhsmdayam. PiUala Marri Pina Virabhadra says he 
was also a devotee of Vsnkatadrinatha. His general, Tuluva Nara- 
pithba or Narasa Nayaka, was also a devotee of Venkatiidripati. 
Ramabhyudayam is really the work of Soniidri, the son of Raja- 
natha. gonadri also wrote the Saluvabhyudayam. 

The Madhavacharyas of this period were men of high learning 
and spiritual attainments. 

Raghuttama wrote commentaries called Bhavabodha. Sripada- 
raja was the contemporary of Vira Narasimha whose sin of Brahmin- 
cide is said to have been removed by the grace of Sripada. 

Sripada is said to have written only one Sanskrit work Vagvajra, 

■ \o , " ■ ■ . , 

Vyasaraja was the leading Dvaita philosopher in the days of Krish- 
padevaraya. He was the son of Ramacharya and Sitamba, and boni 
on 2nd April, 1447. He became a Sannyasin in 1455 A.D. and studied 
imder Brahmanya-tirtha and Sripada-raja. He died in 1539 A.D. 
His contemporaries were Pakshadhara Misra, Basava Bhatta of 
Kalinga, Vidyadhara, Chaitanya and VaUabhacharya. The works 
attributed to him are Tarka-Tan^ava, Nyayamrta, Bhedojjivana, 
commentaries on Mayavada-Khandana, Prapancha-mithyatvanu- 




malyavanta raghunatha temple, general view prom 
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mana-Khandana and Tattvodyota, Mandara-Manjari or Upadhi 
Khandana and Chandrika on Tattvaprakasa. The Chandrika is said 
to have been left incomplete and was completed by his tenth suc- 
cessor. About the same time Vijayadhvaja wrote his commentary 
on the Bhagavata. 

The Srivaishnava scholars of the time were : 


Sriranga-De^ika 

Ahobila 

V enkatatataraya 
(A.D. 1522) 


Allasani Peddana was the disciple of Satha-Gopa-Yati. Krishna 
Deva is the author of Madalasa Charitra, Satyavadhu prinana, 
Sakalakatha-sara-samgraha, Suktinaipuni Jnanachintamapi, and 
Rasamanjari in Sanskrit, and of Amuktamalyada in Telugu. The 
Jamabavati Kalyanam was enacted on the occasion of Chaitra 
festival of Virupaksha the protecting deity of Karnataka (Karnata 
Rajyarakshamaipi) . We learn that Krishna had the title Sakala- 
kala-Bhojaraja or Abhinava-Bhoja. Evidently this drama was 
was written before the king definitely leaned towards Vaishnavism. 
Vyasaraja is said to have occupied the throne on the occasion of 
Kuhu Yoga and made many grants. The Vaishnavism of Valla- 
bha, as the form of Suddhadvaita, was also patronised. Vallabha, 
requested by the king, defeated all opponents of Vaishpavism, and 
was bathed in gold by the king. In this Vallabha is said to have 
been assisted by Vyasaraja. 


But though personally the king leaned towards Srivaishnavism, 
Saivism was equally patronised. The Tamil Navala-charitai men- 
tions the irregularities in Tiruvalur temple, set right by the orders 
of Krishnadevaraya. The foremost scholar was however LoUa 
Lakshmidhara who was equally powerful in Orissa. In the colophon 
of commentary on Saimdaryalahari, he gives a brief account of his 
ancestors and of his own achievements. 



40 
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J!l55fTift§^^=^on#^wl%oTcfToftR?=q(t%oT 


The Sarasvativilasa written by Lakshmidhara in the nanae of 
Pratapa-Rudra has this colophon : 



|qK^f|q^i^:5FT'q5R'q^^'if«it5iTlq^3qq^qqf^=qt^^r5rrf^^T^^T5w^ 





Evidently before Krishna conquered Orissa Lakshmidhara re- 
sided in Pratapa-Rudra’s court, and when Krishna married the 
daughter of Pratapa-Rudra the scholar seems to have gone to 
Vijayanagara. In the beginning of the SarsvaHvilasa there is a 
verse mentioning Virabhadra : 


sStqt^ ?ft55lf^RT I 


This Virabhadra is probably the son of Pratapa-Rudra, defeated by 
Krishna at Kondavidu. 


Lakshmidhara thus praised Krishna in a chdtu verse. 
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Several inscriptions at Kondavidu mention Lakshmidhara (E.I ¥1, 
p. 230 A.D. 1520). 

The pupil of Lakshmidhara was Desayamatya the secretary of 
Nadindla Gopa, the viceroy of Kondavidu. Desayamatya wrote 
a Panehika on, Mahimna Stava by the grace of Lakshmidhara. 
The pontiffs of Bhiksha-matha Isana Siva and Aghora Siva 
(1501-1541) figure also prominently. Aghora Siva wrote a com- 
mentary on the Mrgendragama, and was the guru of Madayyagari 
Mallanna who wrote Rajasekhara Charitra in Telugu. The Jaina 
teacher Abhinava Vadividyananda is said to have defeated oppon- 
ents, in the court of Krishnadeva. 

In the realm of the fine arts Nadindla Gopa wrote a commentary 
on the Prabodha Chandrodaya Nataka and his uncle the famous 
Saluva Timmarasa a commentary on Bala Bharata, called Mano- 
hara. Krishnaraya is said to have learnt to play on the Vina under 
one Krishna, an ancestor of Raghavendra-tirtha. 

Under Achyuta the centre of literature shifts to Tanjore and 
Madhura. Kumara Tatacharya was the preceptor (1542) of Bom- 
malata Kala. Rajanatha Dindima wrote Achyutarayabhyudayam and 
Bhagvata Champu, and Tirumalamba wrote Varadambikapari- 
nayam. Achyuta, in his later years, was completely in the hands of 
his brothers-in-law — ^who were overthrown by Rama Raya, Tirumala 
and Venkatadri, Rama Raya caused Svara-mela-kalanidhi to be 
written by Ramayamatya Todaramalla, who had the titles Abhinava 
Bharatacharya Vaggeyakara Todaramalla, and who had been made 
the governor of Kondavidu. 

The composers of the official records belonged to the family of 
Abhirama Kavi and were no ordinary poets. 

Abhirama. 


Sabhapati (1512-1541). 


Svayambhu 

Kamakoti 


1 

Ganaparya 

(1540-71) 

1580 


, 1575. 

1 

1 

Rajanatha 

1 

Rama Kavi 

i 

ICamayya 

1595 

Krishna Kavi 

Somanatha 

1644-1647. 

1588 

1634-1636. 
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V. ARAVipU DYNASTY (15704670) 

Sadasiva Deva-raya was merely the nominal ruler up to C. 1570 
A.D., but the real power was in the hands of Rama Raya and his 
brothers, Tirumala can be said to have been the first of the Aravidu 
chiefs to assume imperial titles* even though inscriptions continue 
to mention the name of Sada£va-raya. Tirumala (15684572), Srt 
Ranga T (15724585), Venkata I (15854614), Sri Ranga II (1614« 
1615), Venkata II (1630-42), Sxi Ranga III (1642-64) are the 
kings whose power became less and less as the Palayagars and 
Nayaks of Tanjore and Madhura became more and more independ- 
ent, though nominally acknowledging the suzerainty of the Vijaya- 
nagara emperors. 

This was a period of great literary activity for the controversies 
among Advaitis, Dvaitis and Visishtadvaitis resulted in a vast out- 
put of philosophical works. It was not merely a barren scholasti- 
cism, but imbued with deep piety and devotion. Among the Dvaita 
scholars, the two disciples of Vyasa-raja, Vadi-raja and Vija 5 nndra 
stood out pre-eminent. Vadi-raja of Soddematha was also the pupil 
of Vagisatirtha. Vadi-raja’s pupil Veda Vedya received a grant from 
Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi in 1614 A.D. Among the numerous 
Sanskrit works of Vadi-raja are : — 


Gurvartha Dipika 
Prameya Samgraha 
Guru-rajiya 
Tatparya Prakasika 
Isa-bhashya tika. 
Tantrasara tika. 
Lakshabharana 
Sarasa Bharati vilasa 
Rukminisa Vijaya 
Yuktimallika. 
Pashanda-mala Khandana. 
Nyaya Ratnavali 
Bhugolavivarana. 
Chakra-mimaihsa. 
Haribhakta-sara. 
Kalpa-lata. 

Gita Vyakhyana Vivarana. 
Sruti-tala Prakaiaka, 


Ekadesinirnaya. 

Samkalpa Paddhati. 

Vay u-stuti-purascharan a- 
vidhana. 

Stotras and stutis. 
on Raupya-pitha Krishna. 
Chakra, Ashtamahishi, 
Krishna, Dasavatara, 

Vayu, Udupi Krishna, 
Nrsimha, Varaha, Hayagriva, 
Trivikrama Vishnu, 

Ramesa Venkatesa, Navagraha, 
Kesavadi Chatur-Vimsa- 
murtis, etc. 


Vadiraja’s younger contemporary Vishpu-tirtha Vijayindra was 
the disciple of Vyasaraja and Surendra. Vijayindra wrote 104 
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works in 'opposing, Appayya Dikshita. The more important of 
them are: — 


prastbana 

Bheda Vidyavilasa, 
Nayamukura., 
Mimiamsanyayamala 
Nyaya-mauktikamala. 
Adhikaranamala. 
Naya-Champaka-mala. 
Paratattva prakasika. 

Appaya Kapola Chapetika. 
Tika on Prameyadipika 
Tika on Upanishad-prasthana. 


Naya Manjarl 
Amoda 

Narayana Sabdartha-Vachana, 
Brahma Sutrartha Samgraha, 
Kantakoddhara 
Chakramimamsa 
Madhavatantra Bhushana 
Upasamhara-vijaya. 

Tika on Pramana Paddhati 
Tika on Nyaya Dipika. 

Tika on Mayavada Khan- 
dana. 


Vidyadhisa of Uttaradi Matha (1619 A.D.) wrote commentaries 
on Vishnu-tattva-nirnaya, Ekadasi-nirnaya, Vishnu panchkopavasa- 
nirnaya, Vakyartha Chandrika on the Sudha, Dvaita-Vadartha, Tal- 
vakara Khan^rtha, Omkara Vadartha, Tithi-traya-nirnaya. 


Venkanna Bhatta — ^Raghavendra-tirtha was the disciple of Sud- 
hindra successor of Vijayindra. Raghavendra was the contempor- 
ary of Yajnanarayana Dikshita. Bhallava-puri Bhairavabhatta and 
Virabhadra-Pandita. Raghavendra is said to have written a com- 
mentary on the four Vedas and forty two other works. The more 
important are : — 


Parimala. 

Prakasa on the Chandrika. 
Nyayamuktavali in Tantra Dipika. 
Tattva Manjari 
Bhava Dipika 
Dasa prakarana tika 
Dasopanishad-Khandartha. 

Tantra dipika 
Anubhashya-tika. 

I^vasya-vivrtti. 

Atharva vivrti. 

Bheda-bodhini, 


Vadavati-tippania 

Tarka-tandava-tippapi. 

Pratassamkalpa-gadya 

Purusha-Sukta-’lika 

Ambhirini-Sukta-tika 

Hiranya-garbha-tika. 

Mantrartha Samgraha. 

Bhatta Sangrahmimamsa. 

Triveda-vivrtti. 

Bhava Samgraha 
Rama-Krishna-charitra- 
manjari. 


Varadarajacharya of Adya family, a contemporary of Vyasaraja 
and Raghunatha wrote Varadarajiya on the Mahabharata-taiparya- 
nirnaya of Ananda tirtha. His son Narahari is the author of 
Tippanis on Bhagvata tatparya-nirnaya and on Vii^u^puraija and 
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also 'of Smriti Kaustubha. Yadavarya is the author of Karavalam- 
bana stotra and of Tippanis on Bhagvata tatparya, Sudha, Yamaka-' 
bharata and Tattva-Sanikhyana. His nephew Bidurahalli ^Srinivasa- 
tirthaj a contemporary of Raghavendra wrote twenty-three tippanis 
a commentary on the 11th Skandha of the Bhagavata, on the Vayu- 
stuti, Adhikaranartha Samgraha, Vikshipta-Khandartha Samgraha, 
Purushasiiktartha, Ahnika Kaustubha, etc. Another contempor- 
ary of Yadavarya was Pandurangi-Ananda-bhatta, the author of 
Kantakoddhara and other works. His son Kesava-Guru-raja wrote 
13 tippanis, Seshavakyartha, Chandrika on the Sudha, Vakhyartha- 
manjari, Guru and Laghu Chandrika Vyakhyana. Another con- 
temporary was Singeri Srinivasa whose works are Tattvavada 
Kantha-bharana, Baudha-dhikkara, Smriti-Muktavali, Chakra- 
mlmamsa, Rukminiharana, Asaucha-nirnaya, Padartha Samgraha, 
and tippanis on Bhagvata, Bharata, Mani-Manjari, etc. His son, 
Vyasacharya, wrote Vrndavana Vyakhyana Chatvari Sesha and also 
wrote commentaries on Anubhashya, Tantrasara Vyakhyana, 
Shatprasna, Vayustuti, Pramana Chandrika, Tattva Samkhyana, 
Madhava Vijaya, etc. His son Narasimha wrote on Shatprasna Isa 
and Ahnika-tarangini. 

The foremost exponents of the Vishishtadvaita philosophy were, 
the Tatacharyas and Mahacharya. 

Tirumala Tata (Car of Krishnadeva) , 

Sudarsana. 

Singaracharya. 

Tirumala Tdlappa 
(1550-80) 


Other Sri Vaishnava scholars are: — 

Mahacharya, or Doddaiya, author of Chanda Maruta. 
&i Paranakusa. 

Sri Van-Satagopa (1584 A.D.) of Ahobila. 
Kandale Sriranga, 

Appalacharya. 

Bhattaru Chikkacharya. 

Parasara-Bhattar. 


Srinivasa (1550) 

Lakshmi Kumar-Tatarya. 

(contemporary of Rama- 
raya and Venkata I and 
author of Sattvika Brahma 
Vidya vilasa and Pancha- 
matabhanjana.) 
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The Advaita philosophy was expounded and vindicated by a 
large number of scholars, Nrsinhasvami, the disciple of Krishna- 
naiida Avimukta-kshetra wrote Advaita-Dipika Vivarana-Bhava- 
prakasika-Subodhini on Vedanta Sara, Tattvaviveka,. Ratna-Kosa- 
prakasika and Advaita Dipika. The last work has been erroneously 
attributed to Appaya by the author of Prapannamrtam. Sadasiva 
Brahmendra Sarasvati is the author of Gururatnamalika, Vritti on 
the Brahma Sutras, and numerous songs and stiitis. He was the con- 
temporary of Atmabodhendra of Kanchi. In the reign of Sriranga- 
raya ’(ISSS-Tb) Bhairavavodeya made a grant to Sringeri Nrsimha- 
bharati and Madhava Sarasvati of Harihara-pura Matha. He is 
perhaps a different individual from Madhava Sarsvati who, with 
Visvesvara Sarsvati, taught Madhusudana Sarsvati at Benares, 
One Madhava Sarsvati, perhaps of the Hariharapura Matha was a 
native of Gdrashtra and devotee of Gokarna Mahabaleshvar and the 
author of a commentary on Sivaditya’s Sapta Padarthi. The chro- 
nological sequence of the Advaitacharyas of the period can be 
shown thus (LA., 1904) . 


I Krishnanda Sarsvati 
Nrsimhasvami 

Venkatanatha Bhattoji Dikshita Rangoji 

of Vellungudi. 

Dharmarajadhvari 

1 

Rama-Krishna, 

II Visvesvarsarsvati 

I ^ 

Narayanabhat^a Madhava Sarsvati. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati. 

1 

Narayana Sarsvati. 
Gau^a-Brahmananda. 
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III Acharya Dikshtia 

Ranga-raja makhin 

! 

r ^ I 

Appaya Acliadikshita 

(1554-1626). I 

I Narayapa. 

Nilakantha(?). 1 

Venkata^varin. Arinjagiri (?) Nilakantha (1637 A.D.). 

IV Akobala 
Lakshmanabhatta. 

I’ 

Tippa 

Chokkanatha. 



V. Govindadikshita. 

1 

Yagnanarayara Dikshita. 

VI. Bhiiminalla 

1 

Aivathanarayai^a 

1 


NaUa 

1 

Appa 

1 

Chaturveda 

j 

Narayam 

Piliai 

NaUa 

Ranganatha 

1 

Kxmjalla 

I 

I 

Yagnarama 


1 

Venkatesvara 

I 

Nalla 


1 

Dakshnamurti 

! 

Yagnarima 


Venkatesvara 

Vn, Narayapa Dikshita 

Chokkanatha 

f 

Ramabhadra 

Vaidyanitiia 





(Copyright — Archaeological Survey of India. 
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VIII. Bavaji 

1 

Gangadhara 


Tryambaka Bliagavaixtaraya 

Gangadhvarin 

1 

Narayana 


IX. Mahadevadhvarin 
Visvesvara 


Mahadeva Narayaija 


Visvesvara Vasudeva 

1 

Subrahmai^ya 
Bala DiksHita 


X. Chaun^ji Bilaji 
Ma^deva 

I 

I I i 

Chidambara-yatm Ghanashyama Sakambhari 


Chandra Sekhara Govardhana 

Nrsinhasvami’s disciples, Bhattoji and Rangoji, were the contem- 
poraries of Appaya and Jagannatha Pandita. Bhattoji, apart from 
his graromatical work Manorama and Sidhanta Kaumadi is the 
author of an advaitic work Dvaita Kaustubha Khandana ; Jagan- 
natha Pandita is the author of Manorama Kuchamardhana, Rasa- 
Gangadhara, Chitra-mimamsa Khandana, etc., and sought Moghul 
patronage. Appaya’s father, Rangaraja, is perhaps the author of 
Advaita Mukura. Appaya was the contemporary of the three 
rulers Venkatapati (1585-1614), Chinna Bomma (1549-78 — 1601), 
and Chinna Timma. In his native place Adiyapalem, Appaya con- 


Nrsimha 

c. 1720 
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structed the Kalakanthesvara temple where an. inscription of 1582 
(Chitrabhanu) mentions Nilakantha Dikshita as his eldest son. 
According to the Visvaguiiadarsachampu Tata-Charya is Appaya’s 
maternal uncle. 

Appaya’s sister’s son was Samara Pungava Dikshita® whose 
Yatra Prabandha refers to Appaya’s Kanakabhisheka. Ratna 
Kheta Dikshita lived in about the same period. Appaya wrote more 
than 100 works including Kuvalayananda, Chitra-mimamsa, Vidhi- 
rasayana, Sivarkamanidipika, Srikanthabhashyatika, Madhva- 
Sringa-bhanga, ^ivatatvaviveka, Nigrahashtaka, Nyayarakshaman.!,, 
Kalpataru Parimala, Purvottara-mlmamsa-Vadaratnamala, Hari- 
vamsasara-Charitra-vyakhyana, Siddhantalesa Samgraha and nu- 
merous Stotras including the Devyaparadha Stdtra (erroneously 
attributed to Vidyaranya or Samkara himself). 

In Northern India the great Madhusudana Sarasvati (1540- 
1647) was the author of Advaita-Siddhi, Siddhanta-bindu, Advaita- 
ratna Rakshana, Vedanta-Kalpalatika, Samkshepa Sariraka Sam- 
graha, Gu^arthadipika, Bhagavadbhakti-rasayana, Isvarapratipatti- 
prakara, etc. This profound learning has been admired in the 
mnemonic verse. 

^ IK 11 

Another contemporary of Appaya in the South was Dharma 
Rajadhvari of Vellangudi who wrote Vedanta-Paribhasha and 
Tattvachu<Jamani on Gangesa’s Tattva Chintamani. The famous 
Govinda Dikshita and his son Yagnanarayaiia were younger con- 
temporaries of Appayya. Govinda seems to have had also a hand in 
some of Appaya’s works. Appaya being an Advaitin had little 
animus against individuals unlike his opponents who too often 
indulge in personal abuse. His catholicity is shown by the fact that 
he has written a commentary on Vedanta Desika’s Yadavabhyudaya, 
and he assisted in the restoration of the Govindaraja image in its 

9. A Samara Ptmgava Dikshita figures in grants of 1502-1503 A.D. and 
was the teacher of Mahacharya, the opponent of Appaya. 
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1 tDlace in Chidambaram, whatever the Prapannamritam 
original P ^ contrary. In one memorable Stotra he pays equal 

migftt say distinction between Nataraja and Govindaraja. 

homage and sees 

^ qiOTlf^JTHWJTr^ II 

T der the patronage of Rama Raya and Venkatadri, Ranra- 
- ^ Todarmalla wrote Svaramela-Kalanidhi. Tirumala is 

yamatya grutiranjini on the Gita Govinda ; and the 

nominal to be Cherukura Lakshmidhara who also wrote 

?bhteWAa<ByM on Prasanm-Kagtova and ShadbU^an- 
Abliisnid .(^priter on the fine arts was Pundarika Vitthala a 

drika. ■? g-^^j^adurga in the Bangalore district who migrated to 
native ot Nartaka Nirnaya, etc., and was patronised 

rtb^*»d acema to have inUnancrf Tanaen. 

o other Advaitacharyas seem to have flourished in this 
•od^^'svayamprakasa, the disciple of Kaivalyananda and gud- 
period. ® y commentaries on Advaita^Makaranda, Harimide- 
dhananda ,. tpigg seem to have been Mahadeva Sarsvati (the 

Stava, e „ ^gP^g^^dhana, and of Akhanda Yati, the author of 
author o Akhandayati, in his previous asrama was known 

RjuprakasiK^i- j^jg’ ^rents were Kalahastyadhvari and Yag- 
as kalahastyadhvari is probably the author of Ratna- 

namba. ‘Akhandayati wrote Rjuprakasika at the request 

Innnadl Jagadekn ia probably fc son o« 
oi 1™““^ 5ya of Chennapatna who claims to have driven 

r:lf M^ndans from Ponnkonda in 1577 A.D. (E.C.1 

p. 28). 

centres of Hterary activity shifted to Tanjore, Madhura, 

Travancore,Keladi and Mysore. 
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THE MAHARASHTRA RAJAS OF TANJORE UP TO 1700 A.D. 

^haji. 

1 

Sambhaji Sivaji Venkoji 1676 A.D. 

Sahaji (1684) . Sarabhoji 1711. Tukoji Tiiljaji 

1729 A.D. 


KELADI CHIEFS. 

Chaimda Bhairappa 

Sadasiva Bhadra. 

I ■ 

Dodda Chikka 

Sankanna Sankanpa. 

I" ! 

j j Siddappa. 

Venkatappa I Ramaraja 1 

Sivappa Venkatappa. 

NAYAKAS OF TANJORE. 

Acbyutadeva — queen— -Murtiyamba-Chuma Chewa. 
Achyiita-Murtiyamba. 

Raghunatha-Kalavati. 

I ^ 

Vijaya-Raghava Ramabhadra. 

Lingappa 

Muttu Krishna. 1602-09, 


Madhtira Tirumala 
Nayaka, 


Muttu Vira 
1609-23. 
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MADURA CHIEFS. 

Nagama. 

Visvanath (cont. of Krishna Deva.) 

Kumara Krishna. Chokkanatha Cont. of Venkoji-Ekoji. 

Virappa Visvanatha II. 

I 

Visvanatha III Kumara Krishna II (1602 A.D.) . 


MYSORE WODEYARS. 

Timma Raja II 1552-1571. 
(Bola) Chamaraja IV 1571-1576. 


Devaraja 

Wodeyar 

m-Amrtamma 

Dodda Devaraja 
■(1659-72). 
Chikka Devaraja 
(1671-1704). 


(Bettada) Chamaraja V Raja Wodeyar 

1576-1578. (1578-1617). 

1 

Kanthirava Narsa. 

(1638-1659). 


Raja Wodeyar II Chamaraja VI, 

(1617-1637). 


Under the patronage of the Tanjore chiefs the following 
scholars flourished. (1 A. 1904). 

1. Rama Krishna the son of Dharmarajadhvari, and the author 

of Vedanta Sikhamani and Nyaya S&hamam. 

2. Vaidyanatha Dikshita— Smrtimuktaphala and Ramayana 

Dipika. 

3. Sivarama, son of Vaidyanatha, wrote Ahnika on the 

Smrtimuktaphala. 

4. Chokkanatha, the teacher of Ramahhadra, and the author of 

Sabda-Kaumudi and Bhashya Ratnavah. 

5. Rangnatha of Manjari Makaranda. 
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6. Nalladiikshita wrote Subhadra-parinaya, .Sringarasarvasva- 

bharana, Advaitarasamanjari with his own commentary 
Parimala, 

7. .Srinivasa or Ikkiri Appa Sastrin (Purnananda-Yati) the 

pupil of Brahmananda Sarasvati and the author of 
Prayaschitta-dipika and Upagrantha-dipika. 

8. Nilakantha Dikshita wrote Nilakantha-Vijaya-Champu, 

Kalividambana, Nala-Charitranataka, Gangavatarana 
Kavya, 

9. Balakrishna Bhagvatpada. 

10. Yagnanarayana Dikshita, the son of Govinda Dikshita and 

author of Sahityaratnakara. 

11. Ramabhadra Dikshita whose works are ; — 

Janakiparinaya — a nataka. 
Srngara Tilaka— a bhana. 
Paribhasha vriti-Vyakhyana. 
Shaddarsana Siddhanta Samgraha 
Patanjali-charitra — Kavya. 
Acharyastavarajabhushana. 
Ramastava Karna-rasayana. 
Visvagarbha-stava. 

Prasada-stava. 

Tunira-stava. 

Chapa-stava. 

Baiia-stava. 

Ashtaprasa. 

12. Ramanatha Makhin. 

13. Narahariyadhvarin. 

14. Periyappa Kavi of Sringara Manjari Saharajiya. 

15. Srivenkatesa. 

16. Yagnesvara dikshita. 

17. Srinivasa Makhin. 

18. Bhaskara Dikshita, author of Ratnatulika on the Siddhanta 

Siddhanjana of Krishnananda Sarasvati. 

19. Venkata Krishna, of Natesa Vijaya Kavya, Sri Rama 

Chandrodaya Kavya, Uttara Champu, Ku^a-Lava Vijaya 
Nataka. 
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20. Veda Kavi ' of Jivananda Nataka and Vaidya Parii^aya 

Nataka. 

21. Anandaraya Makhin Asvalayana Grhya Sutra Vytti. 

22. Mahadeva Kavi, of Adbhuta-darpana Nataka and ^uka 

Samdesa. 

23. Mahadeva Vajapeyin, of the Subodhini Boudhayana Sranta 

Sutra. 

24. Sudhara Venkatesa, or Ayya val the author of Sohendra 

Vilasa Kavya. 

^ivabhakti Kalpalatika. 

Sivabhaktalakshana. 

Daya Sataka. 

Matrbhuta Sataka. 

Stuti-paddhati. 

Akhya Sasthti. 

Taravali Stotra. 

Artihara Stotra. 

Ddlarnava-ratnamalika. 

Kuliraistaka. 

25. Samaveda Venkata Sastrin, author of Upagrantha bhashya, 

26. Appadhvarin of Mayavaram wrote Acharanavanita? Ma- 

danabhushaiiabhana, Gauri mayura-champu. 

27. Srinivasadikshita wrote Svarasiddhanta Chaixdrika. 

28. Venkatesvara Kavi wrote XJnadi-nighantu. 

29. Bhuminatha wrote Dharma-Vijaya-Champu, 

30. Vaidyanatha, author of Paribhashartha Samgraha. 

Raghunatha of Tanjore was a great scholar and is said to be the 
author of Parijataharanam, Valixiiki Charitram, Achyutendra- 
bhyudaya, Gajendramoksha, Nalacharitra, Rukmini-Krishna-vivaha, 
Yakshagana. He was proficient in music and wrote the Samgita- 
sudha where he says he invented new mgas like Jayantasena, Jaya- 
mangala, Simhalalita, and Talas, Ratilila, Turangalila, Ranga- 
bharana, Anangaparikramana, Nandalila, Abhinandana, Nanda- 
nandana, Abhimala. Ramananda Ramabhadramba wrote Raghu- 
nathabhyudayam. Govinda Dikshita wrote Sahitya Sudha, 
and his son Yagnanarayana Sahityaratnakara. Vijaya-Raghava 
the son of Raghunatha was also an author in Telugu and wrote 
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Ragimathabhyudayam. Madhuravani was another poetess in the 
Court of Raghunatha. 

On Advaita philosophy, Krishnananda Sarasvati wrote Sid- 
dbanta Siddhanjana. Gdvindananda Sarasvati or Ramananda 
Svami wrote Bhashyaratnaprabha. He was the disciple of Gdpala- 
nanda Sarasvati, the disciple of Sivaramaraya of Kanchi. In his pre- 
vious Asrama he was known as Dharmabhatta the author of a 
Sahityaratnakara, Brahmamrtavarshini, Krishna-stava and Naraka- 
sena-vyayoga. His disciple is probably Brhmananda Bharati who 
calls himself a disciple of Ramananda Bharati, the author of Vakya- 
sudha-tika, a commentary on Drg-drshya-viveka. Ramananda- 
svami was the contemporary of Achyutasvami and of his disciple. 
Brahmananda Bharati is the same as Brahmananda Sarsvati ; Rama- 
nanda should have been the contemporary of Klrishnananda also. 

This is only a meagre sketch of the immense mass of literature 
in Samskrit produced in the course of four hundred years of 
Vijayanagara rule. The importance of it cannot be gainsaid for the 
culture-history of our country, if not for the world. This cultural 
tradition was carried on untarnished under the Peshwas, the 
Wodeyars of Mysore and the rulers of Tanjore and Madhura. This 
glorious heritage is ours to be cherished as a source of constant 
inspiration and instruction. 




PATTABHI RAMA TEMPLE 




Geographical Notes on the Chief Capitals of the 
Vijayanagara Empire 


By 

Mr. N. Subrahmanyam, M.A., L.T., F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer in Geography^ Teachers^ College, Saidapet 

The follov/ing are some of the purely Geographical notes on the 
chief Capitals of the Vijayanagara empire, which have been pre- 
pared from large-scale topographical maps. They may serve to 
throw useful sidelight on the history of the empire. 

1. VIJAYANAGAEA 

The location of Vijayanagara, the capital of the empire, is some- 
thing very remarkable, whatever doubts there may be as regards 
the exact historical origin of it. Its situation on the southern bank 
of the Tungabhadra, after the river has swerved eastwards must 
have been the result of deliberate choice, as the river itself affords 
protection on the north, the direction from which the natural 
enemies of the empire were expected to invade. 

As a matter of fact the Tungabhadra was expected to be only a 
second line of defence, the first line of defence being further North, 
in the shape of the Krishna river which fell within the boundaries of 
the empire, even in its inception. It, however, really turned out 
that the Raichur-Doab was often the bone of contention and as often 
the cock-pit between the contending powers of the north and the 
south. A closer examination of the one-inch ordinance survey map 
reveals the wisdom in the choice of the particular site for the Capi- 
tal City, far north of Anagundi, on the other bank and soutii of 
Hampi are situated hills which practically served the purpose of 
fortifications. 

Another interesting factor to be noted in connection with the 
location of the site is the existence of a gap leading to the coastal 
region along with the valley of the Dharma, a westerly tributary of 
the Tungabhadra and through gaps in the ghats, beyond. This route 
has been of commercial importance to the Vijayanagara rulers in 
their relations with the Portuguese power at Goa. 

When the empire extended southwards and eastwards and 
stretched from sea to sea and its hold over the Raichur-Doab 
42 
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became slippery, the Capital appeared to occupy a marginal rather 
than a central location, like Belgrade in Servia, before it became 
JugO“Slavia. And this might appear to be the dynamic effect of 
the close proximity of the foe. But in the early period of the 
empire the capital did not occupy such a marginal location, but was 
rather central in the small kingdom that it then was, as stated above. 

II. PENUKONDA 

Pemikonda whereto the dynasty had to move after Talikota, 
was not merely an after-thought, but had served as an important 
watch tower guarding the Penner valley route to the south. No 
doubt in the early days, before Penukonda was chosen the lower 
hill of Gooty which commanded the more open country had served 
the same purpose. But the bigger hill, (Penukonda) was deliber- 
ately chosen later as it commanded a larger part of the country along 
the Chitravati and Penner routes to the south, the height of the peak 
being over 3,000 feet, the hill rising to a height of 1,200 feet, from 
the surrounding country. The one-inch map shows its location on 
a transverse gap in the ridge that separates the Chitravati and Pen- 
ner valleys, which it commands. It is not far away from the 
Dharmavaram-Kadiri-Damalcheruvu route which leads to the Car- 
natic from the Deccan plateau. Hence it could guard the south- 
eastern plain also, which was a richer and a far more important 
country than the dry infertile and sparsely populated region in 
which the second capital was situated. Compared to Hampi which 
was on a river bank the transfer to Penukonda was in itself, a cala- 
mity as there is not even drinking water available in the latter 
place. 

III. CHANDRAGIRI 

Chandragiri^ the final capital of the empire in its last days, 
forms an important out-post in the Swarnamukhi valley — opposite 
to the Tirupati hills. It commands several routes which loin to- 
gether either in this valley or in its neighbourhood. These are well 
brought out in the physical map. First of all there is the north to 
south coastal route which leads to the fertile plains and river val- 
leys. The interior route from the north leading through Damal- 
cheruvu to Chittoor, Vellore and the inland parts of the Carnatic, 
is reached from Chandragiri through a short narrow gap which is 
now taken by the railway from this place to Pakala. This gap and 
the Swarnamukhi river form a sort of a transverse link between 
the coastal and the interior north to south routes referred to above. 
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Lord Srinivasa of Tirumalai hills on the opposite side of the 
valley was one of the titulary deities of the Vijayanagara emperors 
who used to visit the shrine and pay their homage as often as they 
could. The great Krishna Deva Raya, in his campaigns of victory, 
did not forget this important shrine. Can religious motive be one 
of the factors that influenced the choice of this third Capital ? 

It is, however, significant that the capital should be steadily 
moving further and further south, showing the steady shrinkage of 
the empire. The choice of Chandragiri further shows that the 
richer coastal plain was better worth preserving when it came to 
a question of necessity, than the comparatively dry, infertile, thinly 
populated hilly tracts of the plateau. 



Sri Vidyaranya and Music 


By 

Mr. P. S. Sundaram Iyer, B.A., L.T., 

Tanjore, 

The world of Sanskrit Literature in general, and the music-knowing 
world in particular, will be glad to know that the Holy Vidyaranya 
was famed not only for his intense erudition in the Vedas and their 
exposition as exhibited through the various granthas of immortal 
fame in the shape of the Bhashyas bequeathed to us ; but, he was 
also a musician that left his mark by recording his definite ideas in 
the science of music, which he stored up in his work Sanglta-Sdra — 
a treatise on Music. Even though the existence of this work is 
beyond any doubt, the scholars engaged in the collection of Sanskrit 
Mss. have not yet been able to recover the work in the original 
which, nevertheless, must exist in some private or public library in 
India. In the absence of the original work, the information regard- 
ing its existence was first gathered from a passage in Sanglta-Sudha 
—a work written by the illustrious royal author, Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore. The following plain words are found in the 
second chapter of the Ragadhydya of his work : — 

which means “ after consulting Sangita-Sdra written by the Holy 
Vidyaranya ”, As for Sanglta-Sudha, it is considered to be a work 
written by Govinda Dtksita, the minister of Raghunatha Nayaka, 
but published in the name of the King, — ^from the fact that there is 
a passage in Chatur-Dandi-Prakasikdy a work on music written by 
Venkatamakhin^ the son of Govinda Dtksita. The text of the 
passage runs thus : — 

which means : — It has been explained in that work written by 
my father which bears the title SangltaSudhd and whose author- 
ship goes under the name of King Raghunatha.” The SudM 
extends over seven adhydyas on the model of Samga-Deva^s 
Sanglta-Ratrmkara. The second adhydya and the third, the 
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Eagadhyaya and the Prakirnakadhyaya refer to several statements 
as being found in Sangtfa-Sdra of Sri Vidydranya. Let us note 
what the great author has to say on ‘ Ragas ’ and other matters. 

In the world of music there is of late, frequent talk regarding 
the principles to be followed in the elaboration of a Raga or Alapa 
(Alapana or Alapti) . Of course, there are technicalities such as 
Edupu, Muktayi, Karana, Makarini and other terms, used by the 
musicians with reference to Raga-singing. Sangita-Sudha has first 
fully written about Matanga’s Raga-classification and then depicts 
in detail the method of Alapa, and defines these very things and 
states that these have been directly taken from Sangita-Sdra of 
Sri Vidydranya in the Rdgddhydya, 

Two Mss. of the Sudhd, the one in the Tanjore Palace Library 
and the other, in the Adayar Library, were examined ; and they 
are found to contain only the first four chapters, the remaining 
chapters being yet to be discovered. The Sudhd was prepared by 
me for publication, in parts, in the Madras Music Academy Journal, 
A part, viz,, chapter I and part of chapter II, has appeared in print. 
Owing to the stoppage of the journal on account of financial diffi- 
culties, the publication of the remaining portion has been postponed. 
But the remaining portion is ready for the press, and could be 
published by any enterprising publisher who might offer to do so 
at his own cost. 

Without any digression, let me quote in detail the passage in 
the Sudhd about the views of Sangita^^Sdra on Rdga-Alnpa : 

EXTRACT! 

II 11 

m II 


II 

II 
I 



11 

ii%rtn 

II 

Wn'STRWI 
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ii ii 

=^ ^55 11 «?<: 11 

firf^JT: ^qp^^r: qpTRq^^q^r: I 
wm ?R^q#sf^ f^^m'. \\^^ 11 

'J* ^ -i- !|I 

II qfRR: 11 

^ qq^TF^W ^ ^RT qr: qg ^ If sngq: \ 
qj qfl^RiFM t^qf^Rq^Roftq^ ii ii ii 

flr^RRq^’ijr ^qr fq^^qiqqql l%%q^ i 
qfr 5 q^r'qq%%r q^Rri^ q^qn ^ ^qr^livn^ii 
qfsj^qqr wq^j^ =q g^r: wi- i 

*\ ^ '\K 

Rqqq: ^qr?qqis?q![si qf?qT^: qjiq^W ^qrf: ii^'^^ii 
^q: R?: ?F?r^iq qf!^^ 3^ qi'q^qFqiq; i 
q;q qil qsi^ q^s^qr: ^ q^ ii^^^ii 

q^sir: 3q^q q^; e qi^ q^s^ i 
^FT^qiq ^qi^ qFqnqjairf^ ffiqjqqja^ ii ii 
^W ^qT?q%3qr^ Rirqq 55^aif^^qiq?l I 
11 irqqRFq^^DlR 11 

i%f%^'tq qg^qff^ qR 11 8'^<i H 
m q^ q^RqpTt mm qrqqjqtq^: i 

^^qqrqt imiw^j^qr^ i^#E3§q:n ii 

H STF^iq?! 11 

RiflcRl qqq ft ir%iftrft?T qw i 

l^iftgq^ qftlTftqiiq:il ¥ 

II ijqq^ 11 

RTftfftqqqr ’E.'E^qt qqR ift;; Msq^ i 
m uqql^qr ftq^qqw q #r[ qf^wni; ii 
q^iqq^TqiqiftRTqqw 3 q^q i 

* (Continued in Mss) . This much appeared in the Journal of the Academy. 
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?Tf35^^ir fkmi ^f: i 

11 11 

?rr?t ^sirf^Tsci^sfiJR^ ii 

11 441 11 

3 441«i* 3; ii 

>3rt5r ^ ^^5T£{5rOT£r44 1 

11 11 

W\ 4 3 ^g^Tt^ll 

®fFirW 5^lf4 6^ I 

JTi?is3[gJik ^r41 f4^: ii 

s^r^riK^T^ i 

44 3§[4Tf4fi% 11 

?gi^^si^Rf4ltT%WF4t fr ^ 1 

11 11 

g4 gqlrr g^Ffl JTT2I^%|41: 11 
®fR*21 gRf^stcRS^T^ 1 

g^5[f4^«rS5fqq?clIFJ(5r 2?2 IRR^oi II 

4^51 ^ 4 | 

11 11 

gf ?iiT5[^;^gT ir[^4 3 11 

sirw ^T#raqwRWFF2ig3^qq^ir i 

4f43JI^5r q^32IT«IF?T 11 

II 11 

3^T f4a:F^F5ii ?!^gr4l m ^4ot i 

JTHJjfyqgqiaiqFrg cfR4w44^II II 
gBEi%rR«ziq^ gpffs:g^| gjF^^q^ I 

5^rf4e^ 3 5[FJT4?2FRF^qr ^ ^sff^^f^ff’^c ii 






‘‘V 
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11 11 

gf 1 

II 

iiferflii 

mr\ fT'^-qi^s{g;i«TiTi| | 

11 11 

^T^^T^sirtJFifrsr ii 

5S^=^TcIT^i^WT^^ f^qJTq^^ = 3 [ 1 

f^qRqi^f^ ^ % =q ii 

Tlfqir^ I 

^?iTfNf%5rp^ ifl^gr n 

m q^i^*r?siFifei: ^>a; i 
iiq^fsir^Tii 

^ q^JFsiTf^JwmT<=i^nFq ^i^ifl^ictq^^ ^ ii 
21211^ ?fRqq?g^?^ gf q^JT: I 

gsj^^l^T^jjjiq^ %^qt qoong; ii 

jRiiqi^lTOmqT, l 

11 JT^Fft 11 

^«5=5q^ jq«q3qq«qiF2? ?qR«I JTa#fcPFq# 11 
qgq^qicf: W-m |^?{q!qi>3[ I 

11 
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II 11 

3!f=^l*iM?iTgr?^5r ?r ^ ii 

=^ q§f^ II 

;q^^3JT^'sq5T^l^si^TrjfT^2i^^53i1^5i?Tr^ ii 


II 11 

^^si^55[T5rf^ ^ ^ rf^qTOi^ ^ 11 

'fiiS i 

;:q^^3^^iajJT^3r r^^ Ets3fr^rf^s|[^;i^f|: n 
11 II 

iTl^g^ sptOT 1 

iTt^f^S{^^^}T[d[Tcfr^l =s[r^TR^^?JT^ 11 
®tT^ ^ ci^iTraiiit«r I 

?*I^^3!=[4'S!FT^55f 1^ HffFS^Igr II 

11 11 


^JTT^iPWSlTf^^ ?gRWl II 

?*ITO ?rM|JTT^S^2T ^ II 

i\) 11 m 5il0 W: 11 
^a gRFTsi# ^51 n 

im;i ^ mil n 

q ^ 
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m qf?q ^ m: ii 

sr^s^q i% SJiqfeq 1 

^ ^ 11 

2 i^^iTstF 2 iq^|qT%srFqq i ?3 q^: 1 

q^q qq qT%q' 11 

qjq^^^qqr qrsqq^q^: qf^qiqr^ qrqqiqp^ 1 
m #^'t ^| 3 fq!# 5 r ^^q^q 11 

q^^ri qff^qt ^qi^miqq qq \ 
q q^q^?^ i^qq^ =q n 

^rlqql^ ¥fqf?q qi^q^f «f[?q^qTq^q: 1 

qqr q^^qiiqjW ^qrq; qqlf^sqq;ii 

?qr^ q^S?5IF^qq^ %w. #i§Rrq: q#q: qqM: I 
3 !T^l^ q^q =q q^q q^q =q 11 

I! sfT^qq II 

3n%%q5F^r srfq qj^q^sq qr^^-qq^lq^q i 
q^^qR =q q^sq^iTwifq qrqKqqif^qqracii 
=q qrqi^fq^fgf^T^^q qi^qqqi^ qq 1 
liqmql^ll 

^Fqg§;qs( ^Rqf[ qRRq^qHqlqqpqq; !1 
mm =qm^-qqqi 3 wqiq?i qHiqPiqiq qjff^ 1 

7 ^ qtT^s#qif% q^ f^qi^^rqiT Slf^qo^sq II 

11 ^ II 

sn^ qi^q^qr^q ^qq?^ q^ra: 1 

mw qgi^q^qijq #ql =q qiqFq>^r^t^qR 11 
?q^q qi##q#f q^^ q?FTq§?qfqq>i^s^q i 

11 ^rqq^ 11 

3 nq«?qR^qqF ^q qRf^qiqq** fqiqfq^ =q 11 

sfiq^qq^ ?qq^ qiqFl^qr 5q%=q«qqq^ qq 1 
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11 11 

11 I 

gR^5i^I2ft ^TifRsq 3 ^RW3R I 
5Ff (i) m 11 

^T 3 jftRr ?qltg ^ i 

11 II 

m ^sr^l^^rrRq^iTiRr: ^ i 

ll^q^li 

I ?3: m ^rcir jtwr^ i 

q^qj^lq^qjciR ^qt 5 11 

%qF =q ^^5rFsqi^|q^2iiTg^^s^q^ I 

II qi^^ft 11 

^srf^ q^rqs^^sFF^t ^fittprs q^Rq^ 11 

siFcFF^qi^ 3:!^ m qsqjT^^il I 

R^qF^lqjqjcFR^f 5 =q3llq ii 

jftRT R ^FRJq^ ^^F^^cT q^R >^q I 

II 45 ft 11 

RqVsq^ qlf^FqJF R *F^q^ RRF^ qsFFqPtR ti 

RFW RF^l^^FRJTRlRFq^Fq^ quil^ 1 

iftRI R^cF ^ II 
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II -m' 11 

The pretty long extract quoted above is expressing in its own 
clear style Sri Vidydranya's broad principles enunciated in Sanglta- 
Sara as underlying Raga-Alapana. The six particular Rdga-AMpa- 
Angas have been noted aiid clearly defined, viz,, (1) AksEiptika 
(or Ayittam) , (2) Raga-Vardhini, (3) Vidari, (4) Sthayi, (5) Vart- 
tani (or Makarini) and (6) Nyasa. Items 2, 3, and 4 comprise that 
part of Alapa commonly known as Edupu ; and item 5 is known as 
Tanam (or Madhyakala) ; and the last portion is termed Muktdyi 
in the ordinary parlance. The description of the Ragas, Natta and 
Gurjari, has been produced and that of the other 48 Ragas are omit- 
ted for want of space in this special article appearing in a 
Commemoration Volume. 

Sri Vidydranya^s talent in the science of music is best exhibited 
here. It is to be noted that he mentions 15 melas in connection 
with these ragas, and he mentions Janya ragas in relation with 
them — a point that has to he noted in the development of the classi'^ 
fication of the ragas in South India, 

EXTRACT IL 

The Praklrnakddhydya refers to the critical aspect of §n 
Vidydranya with reference to the music performance. The requisite 
qualifications in a musician, both as regards the theory and practice 
are mentioned in his name in the following extract ; — 

=? sriig mk wf^FrM?r?fT i 
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JTM^^55%5 fl 

t 

^ ^oSJr^T^^flErsrlDT: n 

sr|ER?^ i 

=^ II 

ij?iTq^r^2i f^qoT^?! f^fq^ ?f!=q^<ir ^q^qq; ii 

(Hjqlgi^f-irq^SrqiT^) 

There are some other passages in Sangiia-Sudhd referring to’ 
Sangtta-Sdra. The absence of the original work is, of course, a great 
handicap for the verification of these facts. It is hoped that the 
scholars engaged in ransacking Sanskrit libraries will, ere long, 
unearth this precious work, publish it and lay the music world 
under a deep debt of gratitude. 


Om Namo Narayanaya. 



Lines of Future Research in Vijayanagara 
History 

By 

Miacharitavishdrada Raosahib C. Hayavadanarao, B.A.j BX., 
F.R.Eco3sr. S., M.L.C., 

Fellow of the Mysore University, 

The origin of the first dynasty is still enveloped in mystery. The 
earliest inscriptions relating to it are to be found in the North and 
West of Mysore State. More search is required here. A great deal 
has been written of the connection of certain of the Sringeri Gurus 
with the origin of this dynasty. There is still scope for research on 
this head, especially for one who can handle the works of these 
Gurus, Next we should like to know more about the fight for the 
throne which occurred after the death of Harihara II, between 
Bukka II, Virupaksha II and Deva Raya I We may find more in- 
scriptions of Virupaksha II in the Araga area of Shimoga District. 
We should like to know more of the identity of the person who tried 
to assassinate Devaraya IL Was he his brother ^rlgiri ? If so, the 
search for more inscriptional records of Srigiri in the Maratakana- 
gara (N. Arcot) area is necessary. Mallikarjuna’s year of death is 
yet to be found out. Of the double revolution that occurred during 
his reign we want more information. Search for it in the present 
districts of Mysore, Kolar, Tumkur, Anantapur and Chickmagalur 
is necessary. 

Of Krishna-Devaraya’s time we have several hundreds of in- 
scriptions and many literary works. Apart from the former, atten- 
tion deserves to be concentrated on the latter. Among these, there 
are those written by himself or ascribed to him. Of these Amukta- 
mdlyada in Telugu stands easily first. There is much work here 
for a good student. Among his Sanskrit works Jdmbavati Kalydna^ 
a drama, deserves attention. We learn from its prologue that it was 
actually enacted before those assembled to witness the Chaitra 
festival of god Virupaksha during Kxishna-Devaraya^s own life-time. 
Of Peddana’s great work the Manucharitra^ already a great deal 
has been written. But it will still bear further examination, especi- 
ally from the point of view of the social life of the people, of the 
Court life of the day and finally of the domestic life of his great 
Sovereign. More grants should have been made to him beyond the 
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four known now, and a further search should he made for inscrip- 
tional records relating to grants made to or by him. Then, again, 
we know Peddana was at Bezawada evidently with the king— and 
made the gifts mentioned in the Kokatam grant of 1518 A.D. We 
know Krishna-Raya’s third expedition to the East Coast in 1516-17 
A.D., when he visited Ahobalam in the Karnool District and en- 
camped at Bezawada and remitted taxes amounting to 10,000 Vara- 
has in favour of Siva and Vishnu temples in the Chola country. Did 
Peddana accompany him in the whole campaign, as tradition says 
he did, as a constant companion of the king ? As the Kokatam 
grant bears the date of 1518 A.D., it is possible he returned with the 
king of Vijayanagara at the end of the campaign and then went on 
his own personal business. Peddana’s only other known work is 
Harikathdsdramu, stray verses from which are known. For a great 
poet, his output — if these are his only works — is very little. But 
what he lacks in quantity, he has amply made up in quality. A 
closer search for his Harikathdsdramii seems necessary to-day, as 
it might help to envisage the Vaishnavite fervour of Krishna-Raya’s 
day so well known to us already. Of Peddana’s Guru Satakopa- 
Yati, we know as yet very little. If more grants of Peddana can be 
found, probably a little more may be known of his Guru. One in- 
scription dated in 1560 A.D. which mentions the Matha of Parankusa 
Sri Satakopa Jiyangam, yields for him the titles of Sarvatantrasva- 
tantra and Uhhayaveddntdchdrya, I have elsewhere ventured to 
identify the Satakopa jiyangam of this record with the Satakopa- 
Yati of the Manucharitra, If this identification is correct, then he 
should have been a great and important religious teacher of the time, 
seeing that Governors of Provinces and a great poet like Peddana 
were among his disciples. Of the works of the other poets of 
Krishna-Raya’s reign, much remains yet to be done. What is re- 
quired is that a number of trained students should be induced to 
set to work on them and explore them from different points of view. 
Among these are Nandi Timmaiya, Saluva Timma, NMindla Gopa, 
etc. The Kannada poet, Timmaiana Kavi, who dedicated his 
Bhdrata to Krishna-Deva requires equal attention. He is said to 
have written the work at the instance of the king. Of philosophers, 
Vyasa-Yati, the Madhva religious teacher, was a notable personage 
of Krishna-Raya’s time. His works have been published but stud- 
ents of history have yet to work out from them the state of religion 
and philosophy as current in Krishna-Raya’s time. Here is material 
ready to hand for such a work. Several inscriptions show the re- 
spect in which Vyasa-Yati was held by Krishna-Raya. It is time 
that a keener search was made for Krishna-Raya’s other works, 
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especially in Sanskrit. The works which he has named in his Tekgu 
work Amuktamulyada CQ.nnot all have been lost to us. He has 
named at least five of these and the discovery of these works would 
add to our knowledge of not only his literary greatness but also to 
the conditions of the time that gave opportunities to so busy a king 
as Krishna-Raya to indulge in literary work on the scale he appears 
to have done. Young scholars should undertake regular prose tran- 
slations of the more important of these different works of Rrishna- 
Raya’s reign and after, including his own. Such translations would 
prove of incalculable help to scholars of the period, Indian and 
European, who may not be acquainted with the languages used by 
the poets concerned. 

The events connected with the internal dissensions and the tri- 
angular fight for the throne at the beginning of Achyuta-Devaraya/s 
reign require clearing up to some extent What is known of it is 
mainly from sources other than inscriptional. Inscriptional evidence 
is the one wanting on these events. But so far we have been unable 
to secure any such evidence. A closer looking into Achyuta’s known 
inscriptions and a more careful scrutiny for more inscrip- 
tions of his reign would perhaps 3fieid some valuable results. 
The ‘ Hoje ’ Tirumala episode deserves to be studied with even 
greater care than has been done so far, if the old mistakes are not 
to be repeated again and again as has been recently done. The fights 
for the throne at the beginning of the reign of Achyuta and after his 
death should be distinguished, if we are to determine the persons 
involved in each of them. In the one case the supercession was of 
the infant son of Krishna-Raya and in the other of the son of 
Achyuta. The latter is testified to by literary and inscriptional re- 
cords ; while the former is not reflected in inscriptions though we 
have references to it in Nuniz and Ferishta. Direct evidence from 
inscriptions is still lacking as to the date and place of death of king 
Sadasiva Raya, who survived Rama-Raja and the battle of Raksas- 
Tagdi. The manner of his death too is not known from the inscrip- 
tions. Perhaps the discovery of further epigraphic records may 
help to elucidate these still doubtful points. Beyond surmises and 
inferences, we have as yet no information of a reliable kind other 
than travellers’ tales on any of these points. Penukonda, Chandra- 
giri, and Srirangam are still possible places for inscriptional finds 
about him. 

The period of Tirumala I is well illustrated by literary works. 
His period of reign wrongly described, as I have shown elsewhere, 
as a short one, deserves to be better studied with the aid of these 
44 
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works. Some of the greatest known Telngu works belong to his 
reign: What more would be required for a picture of the conditions 
of the times — ^social, religious, etc.,— after the great battle of Raksas- 
Tagdi ? Here is work ready to the hands of a well chosen band of 
scholars. Easily first among these is the V asucharitra of Bhattu- 
murti alias Ramarajabhushana. Bhattumurti’s other works and 
Pingali Surana’s works all remain to be dealt with by students of 
history, especially from the point of view of the post-Raksas-Tagdi 
period. The continuity of social and religious life is reflected in 
them in no uncertain manner. For the reign of Sri-Ranga II and 
his contemporary Ibrahim Kutb Shah, we have Telugu poems well 
worth closer examination. Ibrahim Kutb was a patron of Telugu 
poets and writers. 

For the Civil War that followed the death of Venkata I, we have 
a fairly good account made out from different sources. These 
sources are set out in detail in another place but what is now re- 
quired is that we should work up the literary sources more carefully. 
Among these are Venkayya’s Rdmardjlyamu, Vijayaraghava’s 
Ragkundthdbli^/udayam, Yagnanarayana’s Sdhitya-mtndkara^ Rama- 
bhadramba^s Raghundthdhhyudayam, and Damarala Vengala Bhu- 
pala’s Bahuldsua Charitramu. Some of these fully confirm Father 
Barradas’ account, so well known in this connection. Where Bar- 
radas fails us is as to what became of the opposing armies after they 
met on the plains of Trichinopoly. These authorities furnish us the 
details of the sequel. There is work here, on these volumes, for 
a good sized volume devoted to the Civil War. 

For the post-civil war period, we have a great paucity of authen- 
tic material, as the usual inscriptions fail us. The literary authori- 
ties bearing on the period deserve accordingly the fullest attention 
here. The Rdmardjiyamu dedicated to Kodandarama (Ramaraja V) 
comes in useful here. The period after Sri-Ranga VI — 1681 A.D. — 
is the poorest at present in regard to details. Mysore, Keladi and 
Madura loom large on the same. Foreign traders settle down in 
India ; the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda disappear about 1688. 
Shaji and Sivaji came down South and Mysore rises to power and 
its kings fight Sivaji^s successors for the overlordship of the South. 
With this, we enter on a new phase of history. Literary works and 
records of the foreign traders assume importance as sources and 
they remain yet to be exploited to the extent required. 



Kannada Literature under Vijayanagara 

(1336-1565 A.D.) 

By 

Mr. D. L. Narasimha Char, M.A., 

Kannada Pandit, Maharajahs College^ Mysore. 

The early decades of the 14th century A.D. form an eventful period 
in the history of the Deccan in general and Karnataka in particular. 
It was then that an organised effort was made to safeguard Hindu 
culture from being swamped by an alien one, which was already 
firmly established in the north of India. The custodians of that 
culture, the followers of the religion of Mahamud (Peace be on 
them), belonged to a race of adventurers who poured into India in 
search of fresh fields. They were more courageous, hardy, and vigo- 
rous than the Hindus who conjEronted them. A better sense of com- 
munal solidarity prevailed amongst them. Success crowned their 
efforts in carving out kingdoms of their own and a considerable part 
of Northern India passed into their hands. They were now casting 
their ambitious looks, across the Vindhyas towards the South. The 
political condition of the Deccan at that period was far from satis- 
factory. The Yadavas and the Hoysalas, the two principal royal 
dynasties were antagonistic to each other and the country was in- 
secure. This state of affairs encouraged Allauddin Khilji to send 
out his general Mallikaf ur to subdue the Deccan. First the Yadavas 
of Devagiri succumbed and within a short time the Hoysalas also 
were conquered. Leaders of thought like Vidyaranya foresaw the 
danger and with the aid of Hukka and Bukka, the two enterprising 
ex-officers of the Court of Warangal, established a small principality 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra and provided an ideal standard 
for the ^people to muster around. It must have been a period of 
great enthusiasm and incessant activity. Gradually the small king- 
dom went on expanding and became the glorious Vijayanagara 
empire. It succeeded in stemming the rush of foreign aggression, 
political as well as cultural and held the ground for about two and 
a half centuries. But for this supreme endeavour on the part of 
the leaders and the people concerned, Hinduism would have suffered 
severely. The foundation of Vijayanagara was a timely one, the 
result of the will and the need of the people. It is significant by its 
being so opportune. 
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But ' what has all this to do with literature V it may be asked. , 
It is a truism in literary criticism that the literature of an age is the 
very criticism, that the literature of an age is the very reflection, 
sometimes idealised and intensified, of the life and thought of the 
people from whom it bodies forth. If this is so obvious, then, an in« 
timate study of the literature of the Vijayanagara period must en- 
able any one to see for himself, or at least to get glimpses of the 
condition of the times. The writings produced within this period 
are so large in number and so different in quality that it is not pos- 
sible to envisage them in the space of an article. Though it is neces- 
sary to correlate the facts deduced from the study of one literature 
with those obtained from an investigation into others such as Telugu 
Tamil and Sanskrit, which have an enormous quantity of works 
belonging to this period, I have to confine my attention here only 
to the literature in Kannada of the duration under consideration. 
Without presuming on my part any thorough acquaintance with all 
the works, I may attempt in this essay, to give an outline of the 
literary activity in Karnataka and show how far it touches the life 
of the times. It is impossible for any body writing about Kannada 
literature, to refrain from acknowledging his obligations to the 
three volumes of the Karnataka Kavicharite, a work which has en- 
tailed thirty years of hard labour on the part of its author, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya, M.A., etc. 

RETROSPECT 

Kannada literature, by the time it came under the influence of 
Vijayanagara, had already witnessed two strong movements which 
left a permanent stamp on its tone and character. The first was 
the Jaina movement which had its origin sometime shortly after 
Nrpatunga and culminated by about the end of the 12th century. 
During this time Jainism gained a favourite place in the life of the 
people. Literature was used as a medium for religious propaganda. 
The old desi style of writing gave place to the mdrgi style of the 
Jaina poets, who were very great scholars in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
The poets imitated their originals to such an extent that the langu- 
age was generally Sanskritic with Kannada terminations. Indi- 
genous metres were pushed to the background and Sanskrit metres 
were adapted to express their ideas. Now and then they looked 
back and wrote a stanza or two in the homely metres, as a matter 
of courtesy. Some poets like Pampa tried to blend the two styles 
and had a very keen eye for the idiom and raciness of the language. 
The 10th century was a period of intense creative activity and in- 
dependent thinking. The works produced then do still remain as 
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classics and, have' enormous power. ■ Pampa and Ranna, the two stars 
of the century, did not find it difficult to express any subtle ideas 
through their language, because they had mastered the secret of it. 
Slowly the outburst of creative activity subsided and the writers 
succeeding, fell into a groove. Freshness was lost and pedantry 
drove away simplicity and grace. Some poets, like Nayasena, pro- 
tested strongly on the undue importance given to Sanskrit words 
and phrases but they were not heeded. Moreover Jainism also fell 
into bad days and its influence was on the decline. Conditions were 
such that a second movement v/as necessary and like a hurricane, 
the Virasaiva movement swept over the country in the wake of 
Basava, the great reformer. 

The desi style came into prominence. Basava forged a new style 
and almost a new language, to express himself. Gld Kannada of 
the champu kdvyas had become bookish and artificial by that time. 
The speech of the common folk had grown while the language of the 
books stagnated and petrified. Now it was time to discord the 
worn-out medium and take up the language of the masses. Basava 
did this with considerable dash and insight. His language is simple, 
terse and vigorous and fraught with his chai'acteristic fervour and 
personality. People of all sorts and all grades of society were his 
followers. In their writings, they took the model of their master 
and produced a vast literature, mainly religious in nature, in a kind 
of poetic prose called “ Vachana,” which forms an unique feature 
of Kannada. Some of the native metres like the tnpad% sdngatya, 
mgale^ and popular songs were revived and became the vehicles of 
the new religion. New metres like the shatpadis, destined to play 
a very great part in the times to come, were discovered, perhaps 
invented. The old champu style of writing fell into disuse, though 
scholarly poets like Harihara, were anxious to show themselves off 
in that style also. While the previous Jaina literature emphasised 
the aspect of Vairagya and the transitoriness of the present world, 
the then new Virasaiva literature laid stress on the aspect of Bhakti 
with a personal god. Social quality, well-being, solidarity and self- 
sufficiency among the Virasaivas were the new doctrines of Basava, 
which attracted and galvanised the masses. The literature of the 
period reflects this new spirit both in form and in consent. 

This went on for some lime. But as soon as the master was 
removed from the scene of action in Kalyan by Time, the Virasaiva 
movement got a severe shock. The loss of the unifying personality 
' gave rise to inner dissensim^. ':'^']^e''co 3 nMbMty was split asunder. 
Kalyan was destroyed by about 1200 A.D. The Virasaivas had to 
scatter in all directions, and j^read themselves throu^out Kama- 
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taka. Their fervour had ebbed away. Degeneration had set in. 
The ideals of Basava were lost sight of and meaningless rituals 
dominated. In addition, the political conditions were growing from 
bad to worse. Alien aggressions caused a panic and by the time 
the 13th century came to a close, the Virasaiva religion was a spent 
force. There was also slowly evolving the counter movement of the 
Vaishpavas, who also emphasised Bhakti. 

THE BHAKTI MOVEMENT 

The desire for a personal god who could be prayed to and wor- 
shipped instead of the Advaitic Brahman was so strongly felt by 
the masses that two kinds of Bhakti religions came to the forefront. 
One was Saiva Bhakti of Tamil Saivism and the other was Vaish- 
nava Bhakti which was preached by Ramanuja early in the 12th 
century and by Madhvacharya in the 13th century. As a result 
of this the epic heroes like Rama and Krshna, who had by this time 
gained the status of avatars.) were looked upon by the people as 
supreme gods, whose will controlled the destiny of the whole crea- 
tion. The duty that man had to do in accordance with this theistic 
attitude was to strive to obtain the grace of the supreme deity by 
prayer and fasting and various modes of worship. So that the 
temple became the centre of social and religious life and even the 
Virasaivas who did not encourage the building of temples and wor- 
shipping of deities in preference to the Ishtalingam did not refrain 
from erecting their own shrines to the various gods of the Saiva 
pantheon. Preaching and propaganda of these Bhakti cults went on 
unceasingly. The Virasaivas as well as the Vaishnavas including 
the Jainas also, composed songs in the popular metres to be sung 
in accompaniment with musical instruments. Wandering bards 
travelled through the whole of Karnataka singing these devotional 
h 3 rmns and awakening the mind of the masses. It was not difficult 
with such vigorous propaganda for the Bhakti movement to perco- 
late into every nook and corner of the country. Its philosophy was 
fatalistic subjecting the action of man to the will of a Supreme Being. 
Man had to watch with hungry eyes to the shower of Divine Grace. 
He had to work with this idea in him. But early in the days of 
Vijayanagara this could not have been the general outlook on life 
dominating the masses, because no great achievement could have 
been won with this attitude by htiman effort. The very fact that 
a vast empire was built up is a testimony to the heroic activity of 
the period. After a certain time the Bhakti movement must have 
degenerated into an effeminate, fatalistic philosophy as is evident 
from the spirit of the hymns suaag by the later ddsas or devotees. 
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The earlier phase of the movement was characterised by intense 
activity and the later was the one emphasising passivity. It is easy 
to see the iron grip of the movement in every department of literary 
activity. 

CLASSIFICATION 

It is customary among historians of Kannada literature to clas- 
sify the content of it on the basis of the three principal religions— 
Jainism, Virasaivism and Brahminism. This has got its own ad- 
vantages but for the purposes of this paper, it is better to attempt 
at a classification based on subject-matter. The principal sources 
from which poets gathered their several themes were the Jaina 
epics and stories, the lives of the sixty-three Saiva saints of Tamil 
Saivism, the siva-purdnas and the Brahminic epics, purdnas and 
other legends. Almost all the literature falls under these three 
main groups. 

That no poet belonging to any one of these three communities 
did ever attempt to write of anything that did not concern his 
own religion, with the exception of some technical, secular works 
is noteworthy. Chamarasa and Suranga, the two chief Virasaiva 
champions of the period under review, have expressed their attitude 
in very incisive words; Suranga told that he bad sold his tongue to 
sing the glories of Siva only ; while Chamarasa maintained that 
stories other than those of the Siva Saranas were all tales of dead 
men writhing with the disease of birth and death and groping their 
weary way in the darkness of Karma and that such narratives were 
only meant for bad men who could not spend their time worthily. 
This attitude when viewed at this distance of time is remarkable for 
two healthy influences ; it prevented Virasaiva writers to handle 
Brahminic epics and incidents and thus, while avoiding the dreary 
duplications of the same tales told and retold, to our endless dis- 
gust, conduced towards variety in subject matter ; it forced them, 
since their stories were rather limited in range, to narrate the lives 
of contemporary saints and the nuianas or moderns in addition to 
those of Ae puratanas or ancients, thus giving the reader fresh 
material for study. 

Besides the works belonging to the three groups noted above 
we have some literature bearing on the secular sciences, commen- 
taries and semi-historical compositions. 

We may proceed to describe thfei In their proper chlwnologicd 
order. 
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1. THE LIVES OF THE TIRTHANK AR AS 

(a) The 'usual practice of the early Jaina poets in Kannada was 
to compose a poem on the life of a Tirthankara whom they parti-, 
cularly liked. Pampa, by writing his Adiptimna had placed before 
them an excellent model. Soon after the establishment of Vijaya- 
nagara we find Bahubali (1352 A.D.) and Madliura (1385) ^ each 
writing in the traditional Champu style, a poem on the life of Dhai*- 
manatha the 15th Tirthankara. Both of them were learned men, 
skilled in the use of Sanskrit and Kannada, the last representatives 
of the Mdrgi style of the Jainas. The story of the Jaina saint, narra- 
ted by very earlier poets in Sanskrit and Apabhramsa, was expanded 
by these authors in a leisurely way, with lengthy and numerous de- 
scriptions of the eighteen topics characteristic of a mahd-kdvya. 
Only one leaf of a manuscript of the poem by Bahubali was avail- 
able till now, but it is pleasing to note that a complete copy of it has 
come to light recently. Madhura was patronised by Mudda Dandesa 
who was a minister of king Harihara, son of Bukkaraja and was a 
Court poet. Only four chapters of his work are found till now and 
they are enough to form an estimate of his talents. His introductory 
verses, wherein he praises himself and his poetry, are easily the 
very best of the stanzas in the whole book, as is usually the case 
with a large number of Kannada poets. Of contemporary life and 
manners we get very little, as there could be no room for such things 
in a religious narrative. But occasionally it is a relief to come 
across some fine stanzas describing natural scenery in picturesque 
language. It is not possible to indicate the nature of the story as 
the work is incomplete, but one can rest satisfied that it cannot be 
totally different from the life-story of other Tirthankaras. The same 
writer composed an inscription near the Krshna temple at Hampe 
in 1410 A.D. when his patron was Lakshmidhara, minister of Deva- 
raya. 

The story of Neminatha was a favourite theme with many Kan- 
nada poets but till the time of Mangarasa (1508) it was not sung 
in a popular metre. To his credit stand a good number of works. 
He has an easy flowing style and on many an occasion, he can make 
good use of it, Doddiah of Periyapatna, near Mysore, wrote a poem 
on the life of Chandraprabha Jina in about 1550 and Padmakair 
composed a work on Vardhamana. There is also a Santindtha- 
charite in the sdngatya metre written in 1519 A.D. by Santikirti, 

But the greatest Jaina poem of the Vijayanagara period was 
yet to come. In about 1557 A.I). Bharatesa Vaibhava was written 
by Ratnakara Varni. It is a huge poem containing ten thousand 
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stanzas and the poet was able to complete it in nine months. One 
wonders at his ease and spontaneity. He narrates the story of 
Bharata, son of Adinatha, the first Jaina. After the nirvana of his 
father, Bharata wanted to become the sole monarch of the world 





and almost achieved his ambition by . conquering all the kings of his 
time except his own brother Bahubali, Thereupon ensued, a fight '■ 
between the brothers and Bahubali, . out of disgust for' the' joys of 
the present world and human vanity, renounced everything, and' 
became a Sanydsin,- After subduing all the passions, he became 
a Kevalin, He has been immortalised by Chavuiidaraya in the colos- 
sal statue of Ganmata, a poem in granite. Ratnakara represents the 
same sculpture in words. Both are equally vast and dignified. The 
poet in this work has tried to blend Bhoga and Yoga and has suc- 
cessfully shown that Yoga, coming after a full life of worldly 
happiness, is more permanent and significant. The poem contains 
many peaks of poetic excellence such as the colourful and almost 
sensuous descriptions of dancing, the delight of music, pictures of 
domestic life and the happiness that the present world has to offer. 
The style is easy, graceful and polished and almost enchanting like 
distant music. The work has lately been printed and has acquired 
considerable popularity, which it certainly deserves. 

In passing the Bharata of Salva (C. 1550) may be mentioned. 
It is a Jaina version of the Maha-Bharata, whose story has been in- 
terwoven with that of Nemi Jina by Jaina writers, from very early 
times. 

(b) Stories : Since the days of Nayasena in 1112 A.D., Jaina 
writers, in Kannada, indulged in story-telling for the edification of 
their co-religionists. The stories were merely illustrative in charac- 
ter; any particular doctrine of Jainism such as non-injury or non- 


stealing, when followed strictly, would certainly be meritorious and 
lift man to a high level. The inculcation of these morals was the 
primary object of these stories, but some of them betray also fine 
literary merit. The Jwandhara-'Charite is such a story. In the 
space of about half a century from 1424-1500 we see three poets 
handling this story. The subject itself is very old being narrated by 
many Sanskrit and Tamil poets. The Jtvandhara-charite of 
Bhaskara, written in 1424 A.D., is a fine specimen of this t 3 q>e of 
literature. The story narrates the romantic adventures of Jivan- 
dhara, son of King Satyandhara and Queen Vijaya of Rajapura. The 
character of Kashtangaraka> villain of the story, has been to*** 
pressively delineated. The which the 

hero was born, the way M,--wln^he ovei^e-all 4e obsthdies,in 
, 45 - 
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Ms way, the result of his meritorious deeds in a previous birth 
thrusting him forward in spite of himself and the evil machinations 
of his enemieSp his many adventures and numerous marriages and 
finally the overthrow of his enemy Kashtangaraka— all these are 
vividly' described. But there is nothing like an organised, well-knit 
■ plot here, save ■ that all ' the adventures concern the same hero. 
Hence the book is episodic in character but all the same interesting. 

. The style also is peculiar and' does not betray any pedantry. It has 
distinct traces of the influence of Kumara Vyasa. The Jlvandhara 
Sdngatya of Bommarasa of Tera Kanambi, assigned to C. 1485 and 
the Jwandhara--shatpadi of Kotisvara (C. 1500) treat of the same 
story. 

Of the remaining tales the Jndna^ehandmhhyudaya of Kalyana 
Kirti (1439) and the story of Kama are noteworthy ; those of Sanat- 
Kumara by Bommarasa mentioned above, and Naga Kumara of 
Bahubali (C. 1560) have older models to follow and are not so in- 
teresting, viewed as stories, as that of Jivandhara Mangarasa already 
referred to, has narrated four different stories, two in shatpadi and 
two in sdngatya. The story of Vijaya Kumari by Srutakirti 
(C. 1567) marks the close of this type of literature. In all these, the 
poets had greater freedom to make their own changes, and as such 
a detailed study may reveal some valuable points of contemporary, 
social and religious life. 

(c) Commentaries : Commentatorial literature could be said 
to have been rather scarce in Kannada as compared with the vast 
volixme of it available in Sanskrit or Tamil. Though there was a 
great need for such works and glosses on Kannada classics, the few 
of them that are extant are on Sanskrit or Prakrt works. This is 
inexplicable unless we assume, that the study of the classics fell 
into disuse and was not widely cared for and that no attempt was 
made to popularise them. Whatever might have been the reason, 
the fact remains a standing want in Kannada literature. Some of 
the few commentaries available belong to the early years of Vijaya- 
nagara. In 1359 A,D., Kesava-vami wrote explanatory glosses on 
the Gommatasdra, perhaps by Nemichandra in Prakrt, and on 
Srdvahdchdra of Amitagati. Abhinava-Sruta-Muni (C. 1365) is said 
to have written a commentary in Kannada on the Sajjana-ckitta- 
Vallahha, by the poet Mallishena. In 1455, Vidyananda wrote a 
commnetary on his own Sanskrit work Prdyaschitta, Mention might 
be made of Yasah-Kirti who wrote a gloss of Dharmasarmabh 3 mdaya 
inC.'lSOO. 

(d) Miscellaneous : IJnder this sectm^ come all those works, 
lyhich having no d&iite'''nar:fetew:''’^ m^ely indulge in ex- 
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potinding some doctrines and moral codes of Jainism and also some 
; prayers addressed to their saints. The Sataka literature will be 

i dealt with in a separate section. 

! Ayata Varma, in his Ratna-kamvdaka written in about 1400, 

i deals with triratna (three Jewels) doctrine of Jainism, in the champ« 

style. He seems to have based his work on a Sanskrit book of the 
: same name attributed to Samanta Bhadra. Chandra Kirti (1400) 

composed his Pammagamasara in 132 stanzas, in which he deals with 
1 ^ the transitoriness of worldly life and the ideal of a better one to be 

achieved by all human beings. The two Anuprekshas of Kalyapa 
Kirti and Vijayanna deal with the ‘ twelve recollections of Jainism ’ 

! while the Jnana-Bhaskara Charite of Nemanna (1559) seems to deal 

i with the concept of knowledge and the way of acquiring it by 

reading the sastras and meditation. The stotra or prayer containing 
eight stanzas addressed to Gummata by Madhura is devotional in 
J nature as well as the Jaina-stuti of Kalyana Kirti. 




IL VIRASAIVA PURANAS 

We have already seen that after the destruction of Kalyan, the 
Virasaivas who had formerly congregated there, migrated into other 
parts of Karnataka. After the establishment of Vijayanagara we 
find two centres of Virasaiva activity in Southern Karnataka. One 
was established at Vidyanagara itself under the patronage of some 
generals like Jakkanarya and Lakkanna Dandesa and another near 
Kunigal, on the banks of the Nagini river, under the spiritual guid- 
ance of Tontada Siddhalinga Yati. ■ Both these centres were autho- 
ritarian and exerted a powerful influence on the Virasaiva com- 
munity. Both undertook to train men and send them to other 
places to spread the religion, so that many minor mathas were estab- 
lished all over Karnatak. The community was striving to retrieve 
the losses it had sustained and gain a firm hold on the masses once 
again. Thus a second movement of the Virasaivas came into being. 
This was not so remarkable or revolutionary as the first one, but 
all the same, it was a revival. Collection, codification and preser- 
vation of older communal literature, went on rapidly; scattered 
fragments were stringed together ; commentaries were written on 
difficult texts ; the Vachana experienced a temporary revival ; an- 
thologies of Vachanas were undertaken — in short the community 
kept very busy. The impress of this activity is to be seen in the 
vast body of literature product between 1336-1565 A.D, ; 

. The puranic litetgttijp of ^^flrasaivas cto be Into 

five main, groups (a} feTO' (b) 
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stories describing tlie, spiritual achievements of the 63 Saiva saints 
or called Puratanas, (c) stories of' the Nutana-Puratanas or neo- 
ancients as Basava and his contemporaries were called, (d) stories 
of Nutanas or modern saints, (e) compendiums consisting of all and 
sundry tales of Virasaivisni. We may now proceed to make few 
observations on them, taken in the order indicated. 

■ (i) (a). Episodes and stories from the Siva purdnas were iso- 

lated and treated independently,, emphasising wherever necessary, 
the Saivite atmosphere already found in them. Of such stories the 
most popular one is that of Harischandra. 'Raghavanka had already' 
vigorously narrated the same story, and his work was a model of all 
later . writers. We have Oduva Giriya {C. 1525) and Bombeya 
Lakka, (1538) each telling the story in Sdngatya^ the most popular 
song-metre of the day. Both of them follow Raghavanka very 
closely, the latter reproducing in many places, the very phrases 
and ideas of the original. Next in . the order of time comes 
the story of Sananda Ganesha whose author was Oduva Giriya 
mentioned above. The story is found in the Skanda piirana and in 
Kannada it was formerly told by Kumara Padmarasa (C. 1180) . It 
extols the greatness of the ‘ Panchakshari Mantra ’ and Sananda, 
the hero, is seen passing through hell rescuing the wretched sufferers 
there by the help of the incantation. It describes, in an exaggerat- 
ed fashion, all the tortures of hell. Vlrabhadra-Vijaya, whose author 
was Virabhadraraja (C. 1530) presents the story of the disasters 
consequent on the sacrifice of Daksha. Its poetic ideal is ambitious 
but the execution is mediocre. In BMkslidtana Charitre of Guru- 
linga Vibhu (C. 1550) there is better poetry. The story is one of 
the 25 Mas (sports) of Siva where he is represented to have been 
filled with remorse for cutting off one of the superfluous heads of 
Brahma and as wandering, with the skull in his hands, over the 
earth till he met Krishna in Dwaraka. It is a tiny but clever piece. 
Mention may be made of svetana-sdngatya by Mallikarjuna (1485) , 
the hero of which appears to be a purdnic character, who by his 
devotions obtained the grace of Siva. The story had been previously 
narrated in the Basava-purdna. 

(b) Of the lives of the 63 saints the most interesting is the story 
of Sundara Nambi. It was first told in Kannada by Harihara, with 
a light and delicate humour. Bommarasa composed it anew in 
C. 1430 and called it Soundara purana- It abounds in many lovely 
stanzas and the descriptions are not linfrequently luscious. Suranga 
(C. 1500) whom we had occasion to mention early, and a poet imi- 
tating the champu style of Harihara, has narrated the stories of all 
the 63 saints. He seems to have fefeeti them from the Lingapwrdmt. 
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He displays, in his description of hunting, the talents of a good poet, 
with his eye on his object. But he has not become popular even in 
scholarly circles, though the book was printed and made available, 
some years ago. He deserves better study. Bkava-cUntaratna sxid 
Chola-raja Sangatya, respectively composed by Mallanarya of Gubbi 
(C. 1513) and Linga (C. 1550) are two poems treating of the same 
theme. The former gets its inspiration from a Tamil source. The 
story is mainly intended to show the greatness of ‘ Panchakshari.’ 
It tells the legend of king Satyendra chola, who condemned his son 
to death for the sin of, even unintentionally killing a lad, who was 
a devotee of Siva. After he was beheaded, it so happened that 
seven other heads had to be cut off and finally the king got back all 
the dead persons to life and ascended to Kailasa with them. The 
poem, though crude and grotesque, is not devoid of literary excell- 
ence and later on, it was the source of inspiration for a most popular 
work called Rajasekhara-Vildsa, by Shadakshari. Viruparaja 
(1519) and Cheramanka (1526) each narrated the story of Cherama, 
one of the 63 saints. 


(c) The works on the life of Basava form an important group 
of this section. Among the Virasaiva authors wilting of Basava, 
during the period under consideration, there seem to be two distinct 
schools. Both differ in essential matters. The leader of the first is 
Bhimakavi (1369), author of the Basava-piirdna. It is almost a 
literal translation of the Telugu Basava-piirdna by Palkurike Soma. 
Besides the life of Basava the poem is full of many stories of the 
Saiva devotees, ancient as well as contemporary with Basava. 
Though its poetic quality is not of a high order, it still maintains its 
place among the Vira-saivas as a granary of their legendary lore. 
Of the second school, the leader was probably Lakkanna Dandesa 
(1428) in whose work, among many other things, is also found a 
version of the life of Basava. He finds his great follower in Singi- 
raja (C. 1500), author of the Mala-Basava-charitra which, after 
giving the biography of Basava, goes on to describe some of the 88 
miracles that were performed by the hero. A comparative study 
of these two schools, in addition to others, is worth while to clear 
some misconceptions about Basava and his doings. 


Kereya Padmarasa, Allama Prabhu, and Palkurike Soma have 
each a biography written by Padmananka (C. 1385) , Chamarasa 
(C. 1430) and Virakta Tontadarya (C. 1560) respectively. The 
first one called Pcdmaraja-PurSm describes the events in the life 
of its hero, who was a minister according to the story, under Nara- 
aim-ha Pallala He performed a ihiracle and revealed a tank where 
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there was nothing before and hence the epithet Kereya attached to 
his namp ; he defeated in debate a Vaishnava controversialist, by 
ngmp Tribhuvana Tata and made him a Virasaiva. Padmananka 
writes in a learned style, though he has employed the Shatpadi metre. 
The‘Prahhulinga Lite’ of chamarasa is a remarkable book in Vira- 
saiva literature. It tells the story of Allama alias Prabhu Deva, an in- 
tellectual mystic and the brain of the Virasaiva movement. The char- 
acter of the hero has been nobly conceived and his spiritual greatness 
unfolds itself before our eyes. The style too is in keeping with the 
theme and few works of the Virasaivas come up to this level. Pal- 
kurike Soma was a prolific writer in Telugu, Sanskrit, and Kannada 
but it was his misfortune not to have found a good biographer in 
Virakta Tontadarya, author of Palhurihe Somiswara Purana. The 
incidents in the life of the hero are described after long intervals of 
unnecessary and dreary episodes of other people. It is a patch-work 
of hundreds of stories which have nothing to do with one another — 
a conglomerate of heterogeneous elements. As a thesamus of Vira- 
saiva stories it is valuable. 

It is hard to decide whether Revana Siddheswara was a purd- 
tana or nutana-purdtana. The more orthodox section of the Vira- 
saivas, otherwise called the Aradhyas, claim a high antiquity for 
him while the followers of Basava make him an older contemporary 
of their ‘ master.’ The earliest story that we have of Revanasiddha, 
is by Harihara.* Mallana (1413) and Chaturmukha Bommarasa 
(C. 1500) continue the same traditional story. The Arddhya 
Charitm of Nilakantha Sivacharya (C. 1485) describing the exploits 
of Panditaradhya, one of the five Virasaiva acharyas deserves a pas.s- 
ing mention here for its polemical quality. ^ ^ ^ . 

Mahadevi Akka is one of the most celebrated names in Vira- 
saiva literature. Her biographers are many from Harihara onwards. 
Of them the Mahadevi- Akhana-PurdTia of ChannaBasavanka (1550) 
is the most voluminous and is not without poetic merit. It is writ- 
ten in various desi metres and the pious character of the 
heroine and all the tribulations of her life have been clearly brought 
out. The story of Chikkaya, a contemporary of Basava and a writer 
of Vachanas also, has been narrated by the poet Basava (C. 1550) 

♦There is a work caUed Renuka Vijaya in Sanskrit by Siddhanatha Siva- 
ch^a composed in 1016 of the Vikrama Bra, ie., 959 A.D. But in the body 
of fee work there is a reference to King Biflala (1156-1167 A.D.) which shows 
that the work has been purposefully ante-dated. 
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in the Sdngatya metre. The hero, .who was a professional burglar 
in his attempt to kill Basava, was transformed into a great devotee 
of Siva. The Udhhata Deva charite of Basavanka (C. 1550) may 
be, referred to here. 


(d) Few nutana-purdtanas have the fortune of being com- 
memorated by a biography. Tdntada Siddhalinga Yati mentioned 
before has two piirdnas celebrating his exploits. One entitled 
Siddhesvam purdma was written by Virakta Tontadarya 
(C. 1560) and the other called Tdntada Siddesvam purdna 
was composed by Santesa in 1561. Both these works, after 
giving some particulars of the hero, dwell at great length on the 
miracles performed by him and the incidents that happened during 
his sojourn in many places on a tour he undertook. His spiritual 
preceptor was Gosala Channabasava of Haradana halli on the banks 
of the Kapila. Recently a copper-plate was discovered, going back 
to the last years of the Hoysala Ballalas, in which a few facts con- 
cerning the guru have been mentioned but unfortunately the record 
appears to be a forgery. 


(e) There are a few works which can be looked upon as com- 
pilations of Virasaiva mythology. Chief of them, after Lakkaima 
Dandesa’s Siva Tatva Chintdmani (1428) is the Virasawdmrta 
purdna of Mallanarya of Gubbi (1513) . It is a massive work con- 
taining more than 7,000 stanzas in the largest shatpadi metre and 
has drawn upon many earlier sources for its material of legends and 
stories. Kumara Channabasava’s work (C. 1550) recounts in 
greater detail the stories already contained in the Basava purdna 
while that of Aradhya Nanjunda of Kikkeri, (C. 1550) of more 
modest extent and limited range, narrates a few other stories. 

Any competent scholar taking upon himself the duty of study- 
ing all the works mentioned hitherto and of compiling a 'dictionary 
of Virasaiva mythology, will be doing the greatest service to 
students of Kannada literature. 

(ii) Vachanas : A revival of the Virasaiva movement must 
not be without its characteristic literature of Vachanas, It falls 
under two distinct classes — original and collected. Of original 
writers Tontada Siddhalinga, (C. 1470) the nucleus of the move- 
ment, is easily the best. But his Vachanas are cold and didactic and 
seldom give the glow of literhtt^. Wh^n compared with the writ-* 
ings of Basava’ smd 'Hs miserable ''‘performance.' 

With him may be ''(C.'1430)> Svmtanto 
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Siddhalinga (C. 1480) and Siddhaiinga of Gummalapiir (C. 1480). 
Anthologies from the works of previous writers, arranged with a 
definite plan and purpose and commented upon whenever necessary, 
are many. The Sunya Sompadane ’ is the best and most interest™ 
ing of all.' The others are unimportant. 

(iii) Commentaries : A dozen commentaries, major and minor 
put. together, are extant and it is interesting to note that some Kan- 
nada works are also commented upon. We will here notice only a 
few of them which have some significance. Tlie^ earliest of them 
are: those of Gurudeva (C. 1350) on half-a-dozen Sanskrit stotras, 
Gurunanja’s (C. 1500) commentary in Kannada on the Yajnrveda 
Bhdshya of Bhatta Bhaskara, is said to be very learned. The com- 
mentaries of Channavir a (C. 1500) on the Saraswata Vyakaraara 
and others are erudite ; his Kdsa Krtsna Dhdtu Vydkhya which is 
being printed, is remarkable from a linguistic point of view. Sri- 
dharanka (C. 1550) and Sananda Siva Yogi (C. 1480) , both authors 
of voluminous commentaries, deserve mention. Virakta Tontadarya 
(C. 1560) has written a gloss on the three Satakas in Kannada of 
Maggeya Mayi-deva. 

(iv) Miscellaneous : There is much that is interesting in the 

material that comes under this section. We have here two poets 
professing royal connections in the service of literature. One is 
Deparaja (C. 1410) belonging to the ruling family of Vijayanagara 
and author of two works called Sobagina Sone and Amaruka. The 
first one is a cluster of stories of a romantic character while the 
second, being a translation of the famous sataka (centum) in Sans- 
krit by the poet Amaru, is the only one of its kind in Kannada lite- 
rature. The second poet is Ramendra (C. 1550) , Chief of Karkala 
and author of Soundarya Kathdratna composed mainly in the tripadi 
metre. He has based his work on Kshemendra and narrates the 
thirty-two doll-stories noted in Indian literature. The individuality 
of this book consists in making use of the tripadi metre for narra- 
tive purposes. The poet Chandra (C. 1430) has written a work 
describing the audience hall of the god Virupaksha of the temple at 
Hampe in classical style affording a fine and enjoyable reading. His 
stanzas have been quoted in an anthology of old Kannada poetry, 
called Kdvya Sdra^, by Abhinava VSdi Vidyananda (1533) and it is 
sufficient recognition for the poet. Of a similar purpose are the two 
works of Prabhuga (C. 1500) called respectively chudandsthdna and 
vaihkdga-rdjdsthdna but praising the glory of god Siva in KaUasa 
and in the same classical language. Of the remaining works we may 
mention the (X5S4) ^and the 
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Raj&idra Vijaya of Murige Desikendra (C. 1560) for their champu 
style which was rarely effectively employed during their times. 

III. THE BRAHMINIC EPICS 


The Vaishnava movement, which seems to have begun very 
early and whose impress on literature is to be perceived in the work 
of Rudra Bhatta (C. 1180) and in the songs of Narahari Tirtha 
(1281), gathered great strength under the aegis of Vijayanagara. 
It was the most flourishing movement of the times and had enormous 
influence over the masses. Brahmin writers, who till now had not 
taken in large numbers, seriously to cultivate the vernacular litera- 
ture in preference to that of Sanskrit, rushed forward to throw 
open all the knowledge contained in their sacred writings, for the 
betterment of all people irrespective of caste or creed. Some of 
them engaged themselves in rendering the great epics of India into 
the language of the country, while others having renoimced all 
their belongings, wandered from place to place preaching the philo- 
sophy of the Upanisads in homely language set to musical tunes. 
What the poets taught through their epics, the bards or ddsas 
preached through their songs. The feverish earnestness of these 
people appealed to the masses and everywhere in the country, we 
see evidences of a higher culture and a nobler ideal in the innume- 
rable acts of charity and piety recorded in the inscriptions of this 
period. 






(i) (a) We may now pass on to a critical appraisement of the 
adaptations of the three epics— Maha-Bharata, Ramayapa and Bh5- 
gavata. The Maha-Bharata, so far as we know, was the first to cap- 
ture the hearts of the Kannada poets. Pampa, the father of Kan- 
nada poetry, gave a dignified and spirited account of it in the 10th 


century but he was able to appeal to the cultured few only. It wa.s 
left to Kumara Vyasa (C. 1430) to move and inspire and miergise 
the masses through his adaptation, popularly known as ‘ Gadugina 
Bharata.’ It is not a translation of the original but a free and inde- 
pendent rendering. The object of the poet or Naranappa as he is 
called, was to glorify Krishna as the Supreme God and sing his 
praises, for His was the Spirit moving through the Bharata, making 
and unmaking the lives of so many heroes. He was an inspired poet 
and poetry gushed out of him at his bidding throu^ the grace of 
God "Viranirlyaim at Gadag. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
with the exception of Pampa, he is the greatest poet that Karpi- 
taka has ever seen, BBs luxuriant inmgiimtiou smd ridh 
clear, vigorous and da^ and daring, feiyoUTj 

nestness and devotioh^ p«:ttBe^ cont^pti^re character and^ 
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situations, fresh and unexpected similes and metaphors— air these 
make his poetry sublime and everlasting. His is a glory ' never tO' 
be forgotten or bedimmed. 

(h) Kumara Vyasa did not eare to narrate the story of the last 
eight books ' of the Maha-Bharata. Timmanna, under the ' orders of ' ■ 
Krishna Deva Raya, inefficiently rendered the rest into Kannada. 
There is another rendering ■ of the epic by ' Sukumara Bharatl 
(C. 1550) otherwise called Chayana, but fortunately for the poet, 
the complete work is not available, save for two chapters of it 
contained in a dilapidated manuscript of the Madras Mss. Library. 

(c) Of the versions of the Ramayana that of Kumara Valmiki 
(G. 1500) is the most popular, though unsatisfactory. He tried to 
imitate Kumara Vyasa in expression but could not achieve what he 
did. The Ramayana of Battaleswara, a Virasaiva by religion, is a 
notable exception to the general observation made above. A manu- 
script of the work has been recently acquired by the Oriental Lib- 
rary, Mysore and a glance at it is enough to show its strong Saivite 
atmosphere and its many divergences from Valmiki Ramayana. 

(d) Bhagavata has been rendered twice into Kannada, in the 
period under description. Narayana Kavi (C. 1450) seems to have 
paraphrased it in prose, but the work is not found completely. It 
might have prepared the way for another version to succeed and 
displace it. In C. 1530 Sadananda Yogi, known also as Nityatma- 
Suka, is alleged to have finished a rendering of the work into poetry. 
But there are scholars who have perceived five different hands at 
work to complete it. Be this as it may, it can be said that some 
episodes like that of Kuchela have found a favourite place in the 
hearts of the masses, which fact is a testimony to the poetic quality 
of the work. 

(it) Stories : Brahmin poets of this period wanted to achieve 
gigantic things like the sculptors of Vijayanagara and chose exten- 
sive canvasses to display their poetic abilities ; but Kanaka Dasa, 
a household name in Karnatak and spiritually more than noble 
Brahmin, chose pretty stories from the epics and retold them ele- 
gantly. His Nala-Charitre is so popular that every school-boy 
knows it by heart. Simplicity, grace, delicate humour and rapid 
narrative make it a lovely work. The Mohana^tarangini is a story 
by the same author, devoted to narrate the life of Krishna and 
though not so popular, has the characteristic imprint of the writer’s 
personality. His Rdmd-dhdnya charitre is a very curious story, 
probably invented by the poet himself, esttolling the greatness of 
RMmadh&nya or RSgi — ^the staple M the lo'^^er classes. 
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There seem to be much sarcasm and humour in the work but it is 
a pity that the only manuscripts available to the author of the Kavi- 
charite, has now disappeared from its resting-place— the Oriem 
tal Library, Mysore. Another writer named Ramarasa Virupaksha 
(1538) author of Harisckandra Sd^igatya may he noticedy 


IV. DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


There is a vast body of lyrical literature popularly called 
Ddsara padagalu. Much of it has not yet come into print and its 
extent is not definitely known. Many songs are floating amongst 
the populace like fallen flowers on a quiet lake. Attempts are now 
being made to collect and print as much of them as possible. An 
authority in such matters and himself a Hari-dasa, has informed the 
present writer that he has a collection of 25,000 songs. As such 
any study of this literature is found to be perfunctory. But enough 
is known to understand its spirit and purpose. Some of them are 
regular songs or Mrtanas with definite musical tunes while others 
called sulddis are composed in a kind of rhythmic prose not without 
any musical value. The songs to whatever community they be- 
long, all breathe the spirit of devotion and renunciation. The 


names of the deities invoked may vary but everything else is quite 



common to all. It is with this idea that Jaina and Virasaiva songs 
are also included under this section. 

Of the Vaishnva singers coming within the scope of this survey 
we find three great masters of their art — Sripada Raya (C. 1500) , 
Purandara Dasa (C. 1540) and Kanaka Dasa (C. 1550). Sripada 
Raya was the pontiff of a Madhva mutt in Mulabagil and had some 
influence with the Vijayanagara kings of his time. The number of 
songs that he composed is not known but they can be easily dis- 
tinguished from others by his signature ^ Ranga Vithala ’ found at 
the end of his songs. Nothing need be said of Purandara or Ka- 
naka as their songs are being sung and broadcasted through the 
radio and the gramaphone on every day in Karnatak. 

The output of songs among the Virasaivas and Jainas is rather 
meagre when compared with that of the Vaishnavas. Guru Basava 
(C. 1430) and Nijaguna Sivayogi (C. 1500) among the Saivas are 
known to have composed some, while Ratnakara, (1557) a Jaina, 
has done that service to his community. But there must be many 
more of them which have not yet reached the professional scholar. 

,Vk' SATAKAS .. 

■' ‘ The SataJca ^ 

are about fifteen ^ |KietS. 
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The object of every writer was to inculcate some moral truths 
according to his own, bent of mind. Every one of them has poured 
out his heart on the helplessness of man and the all-pervading power 
of' God, invoking him to come to his rescue and alleviate his suffer- 
ings. The spirit of all the Satakas is that of pessimism and prayer. 
Devotion, knowledge and renunciation are the chief categories' ex-' 
pounded in all except in that of Ratnakara (1557) called the Triloka 
Satako, which describes the cosmogony of the Jainas. Maggeya 
Mayideva (C. 1430) is the opening writer of this group and has con- 
tributed three Satakas of considerable moving power, while Chandra 
(G. 1430), Gummatarya (C. 1500), Sirinamadheya (C. 1550) and 
Channa Mallikarjuna (C. 1560) has each left a legacy of one Sataka 
which can touch and move the emotions. In this respect the Apa- 
rajitcstoara jSataka of Ratnakara may be said to be the greatest. 
Vira-Bhadraraja (C. 1530) has written five Satakas of unequal 
quality. 

VL SECULAR SCIENCES 

A detailed study of the scientific literature of the period, though 
it does not strictly deserve the epithet with its modern connota- 
tions, will be interesting and useful. Under this section come all 
those works which treat of medicine, both human and veterinary, 
poetics, lexicography, astrology, erotics and cookery. 

Of these the most widely cultivated is the science and practice 
of medicine. We have six works pertaining to this science. The 
Vaidydmrta of Sridharadeva (C. 1500) and Vaidya Sdngatya of 
Salva “(C. 1550) give some recipes for human ailments while the 
Khagendramani Darpana of Mangaraja (C. 1360) , written under the 
patronage of King Harihara, is a masterly treatise on the various 
kinds of poisons, their effects and antidotes. Abhinava Chandra 
(C. 1400) and Bacharasa (C. 1500) have each composed a work des- 
criptive of the various kinds of horses, their illnesses and medica- 
ments. 

We have only three writers who have taken to the study of 
the poetics. The most famous of them is Salva (C. 1550) , author of 
Rasaratrwkara and Sdmddvilasa, which respectively expound the 
rasa theory and the concept of dhvani in literature, with numerous 
illustrative stanzas from older works. Though the author has not 
contributed anything of his own to the investigation of previous 
writers on the subjects, his works have still their own value. 
Iswarakavi (C. 1500) of Kavi-Jihwd-Bandhana is a curious writer. 
In the small work of four chapters he makes a few observations on 
prosody, grammar and the dialects Kmmada language. It has 
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no particular object in view and the remarks on prosody and gram- 
mar have nothing fresh in them, while the statement that there 
were 1,200 dialectal varieties in Kannada is staggering. The 
Mddhavalankara of Madhava (C. 1500) is a literal translation of 
Dandi’s Kdvyddarsa. 


Of lexicography there is a meagre story to tell. The earliest 
writer is Abhinava Mangaraja (1398) author of Mangahhidhdm. 
The chaturdsya, Nighantu of Bommarasa (C. 1450) , the Kabbigara 
haipidi of Linga mantri (C. 1530) are less bulky and more popular 
while the Karndtaka-Sabda-rnanjari of Virakta Tontadarya 
(C. 1560) eclipses them. When compared with the vast number of 
lexicons obtaining, for example, in Tamil literature, this output in 
Kannada is thoroughly inadequate. Perhaps, Kannada scholarship 
of a liigb order, comparable with that of Kesiraja, for example, was 
at a discount during the centuries concerned. 

On astrology and prognostication we have four works. The 
Narapengali of Subhachandra, the Sakuna-sdra of Lakshmananka 
and the Sakuna-prapancha of Chakaraja, all assigned to C. 1560 
treat of birds, animals and objects of bad and good omen while the 
Rattana-Jdtaka of Gangadhara (C. 1550) deals with astrology and 
horoscopy. All these reveal some contemporary superstitions on 
which the actions of even the Kings depended. 

Erotics and cookery are represented each by one work The 
Janavasya of Kallarasa (C. 1450), written for the dele^tion of 
King Mallikarjuna, deals with erotics and aphrodisiacs. The Supa- 
Sastra of Mangaraja III (1508) is enjoyable by some men of good 
digestion. For a history of eatables, this book is indispensable. 

SEMI-HISTORICAL WORKS 

ThmiA Kannada literature did not care much for history as a 
bafcMrs, kaifiyata and local records wtach 

and a aoUtary example o! 

to S'”'S'K«^r«-Ea™n>0'Ko»‘8 o{ Nanjunda (C. 1525) is 
So^LeTwSi ac«on and rmnanoe. One 
" to work ^ " Tw^liwon 
“to Gan^a, a de»dpto^ ^ wMcH 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


From the above review of the literary activity of about two 
and a half centuries it is clear that in poetry there are a few sum- 
mits of excellence. Kumara-Vyasa is easily the highest and the 
fullest expression of Vijayanagara cultixre and art. Among the 
Jainas there is none to contest the supremacy of Ratnakara, while 
among the Virasaivas though Chamarasa’s claim to superiority is 
powerful, it is not voluntarily conceded by Bonmiarasa of Soun- 
darapurdna and Gurulinga Vibhu. The prodigious activity of the 
Vaishnava dasas has earned for them the gratitude of all and they 
succeeded in establishing a school of music, called the Karnatak 
School, justly praised in many parts of India. 


Music under the Vijayanagara Empire 

By 

Kinnari Vidwan Hulxjgur Krishnachahya, 
Hubli. 


Music as a fine art is subject to evolution owing to economic, social 
and other causes. To describe the main features of music as it pre- 
vailed under the Vijayanagara Empire one must know the history 
and condition of the art during the preceding period. There is a 
tradition to the effect that Indian music is derived from the Same 
Veda. f^crTJTS:” (Sanglta Ratndkara). 

Before the compilation of Natya Sastra by Bharata there 
existed an independent Dravidian culture in the Deccan. Music, 
sculpture, painting and other fine arts were already highly developed. 
There is evidence of this in the Ramayana of Valmiki. Since 
the time of Sugriva the Dravidian king who ruled the Deccan from 
his capital Kishkinda, the present Hampi, both the Dravidian and 
Aryan cultures interacted on each other. The final issue of this in- 
teraction was what is since known as Bharatiya Sanskriti in which 
the cultures are so subtly blended as to make it almost impossible 
to separate its two strands. The credit of this cultural fusion is due 
to the constant past efforts of Karnataka artists in all branches of 
culture. As regards music Bharata himself has admitted — 

and he has mentioned the region where this system prevailed— 


As Bharata is supposed to he the first writer on Indian music it is 
plain that long before Bharata the combination of Dravidian 
culture was complete and assumed the form of 

the origin of which even Bharata was unable to trace. 

During the period from 100 B.C. to 1450 A.D. Bharata’s system 
was steadily developing until it reached its zenith in the time of 
Immadi Devarllya of Vijayanagara tvhose patron^e to Chatura 
TrailiTiWbfl, the Asthana »couraged hinj &m- 

mentary on the iSvrigita Ridmkaxa of Sam^deva. Durii^ this 
period of fifte^ centuries Jhaay vroife m muad" were written by 
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various authors a list o£ whose names may be seen on pp. 5 and 6 of 
Ratwicara (Anandasrama Edition). Besides these inde- 
pendent 'Works, many commentaries were written on Bharata’s 
Natya 'Sastra. None o£ them has been very helpful in understand- 
ing the musical theory of Bharata except that of Kallinatha who 
alone was correctly able to interpret it. His work is exhaustive and 
incorporates all the views of and several quotations from previous 
authors down to his own time. It may thus almost be styled an 
encyclopaedia of music in an abridged form. But for the commen- 
tary of Kallinatha it would have been immensely difScult to under- 
stand the text of Sangttd Ratndkara which is a work on Bharata- 
mata embodying all the latter developments of it up to his own time. 
A couple of passages may here be quoted to give the reader an idea 
of the nature of the commentary without going deep into the techni- 
cal aspects of the subject. While commenting on the verse 

m T^sicrr p- is? 

Kallinatha says— which 

means that he was a faithful exponent of Bharata’s theory. 
In another place while commenting on the of a Tala 

mentioned by Sarngadeva on page 434 (^r* K-) Kallinatha regards 
the inclusion of as a as a piece of error calcu- 

lated to mislead ignorant people. It is a mistake which even 
some musicians of to-day are not free from. It was committed hy 
Venkatamakhi (two centxiries later than Kallinatha) in his Chatxir- 
dan^ prakasa (Vide his description of the gj?t’s of Jhampa iala). 
We feel Kallinatha to be quite right as this feature of is not 

and besides is an exception to the general principle on 
which Talas are constituted. On this topic KaHinatlia says— 

1 

and then he gives three verses composed by him arguing on the topic 
in a most logical manner. In this way several passages could be 
quoted to show how he has succerfed in maintaining the correct 
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tradition of Bharata-mata against all unintelligent departures 

from. it.'' 


An important development of the 14th century is the rise of the’ 
Ugabhoga style of music. This had its roots in the theory of San- 
glta Ratnakara of Samgadeva (1210 A.D.) . It was taken to North 
India by the great talented Karnataka Vaggeyakara Gopala Nayaka 
patronised by Sultan Ala-ud-din: Khilji of ■ Delhi. '' Although the 
style began to be cultivated as early as the. beginning of the 14th 
century it underwent gradual evolution during the following cen- 
turies down to the 18th successively assuming the forms, the Dhruva 
style and the Khyal style. The compositions in this style in Hindu- 
stani music which are available to us to-day almost all belong to the 
18th century and some even to the 19th. But in Karnataka the 
style had a distinguished career in the time of the Vijayanagara 
Empire and later. The commentary of Kallinatha discloses that 
the style was prominent in his time, all existing compositions being 
adapted to it. At about the same time hundreds of new composi- 
tions were composed in Kannada known as Ugabhogas, a corrupt 
form of the word Udgraha-Abhoga explained in 
All Ugabhogas available to us to-day belong to Kallinatlia’s period. 
The Karnataka style of music owes its name to the immense popu- 
larity of Ugabhogas at the time. 

Kallinatha was the originator of the new mode of classifying 
Ragas called the Melapaddhati now in vogue in the whole country 
in its different forms. He has enunciated rules for the development 
of these melas. All the features of the ancient system of classifica- 
tion known as the Grama-Murchana-Jati-Raga system were pre- 
served intact by the new device and were now understood and 
appreciated by a wider range of the populace. 


Our music is built upon three main elements, viz., 
and of which is developed into Ragas, is developed 
into Talas and g'rif is developed into compositions (sr^^) including 
those having words with meaning those having mere sylla- 
bles without poetry or meaning or a^^d those of a pure- 
ly symbolic nature solpha syllables) . 

We have said something regarding ^fSand WM already—' 
all of which comes under sty|ed_ 

A few important facts wiE now 
47 
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In Sangita Ratnakara Talas, have been classified intO' three groups 
viz., The last variety has been 

worked out mathematically and in great detail by Kallinatha in:his 
commentary on besides doing justice to the first two 

classes. : 

Theg'4‘f^%fj has also been handled by him, with great skill.' 
He has shown how poetic compositions which were not origi- 
nally written for music could nevertheless be set to music and he 
has enunciated the dictum— 5TT!T^ITra'«rii: 1. 

He has described at great length compositions with meaningless 
syllables or numerous repetitions of syllables of words having mean- 
ing in the first instance. This, it should be remembered, furnishes 
the essential framework of both vocal and instrumental music and is 
calculated to enrich its beauty and variety in Music and the 

allied art of poetry make no doubt a highly pleasing combina- 
tion with a great appeal. But it should be remembered that music 
by itself is capable of stirring the deepest emotions of the human 
heart. In music the meaning of words is secondary and is a sort of 
concrete commentary to the ineffable appeal of the harmony of 
sounds. The absence of poetry with meaning in music will not in 
the least harm the melody or detract from the aesthetic pleasure of 
music which is independently effected by the trinity of 
and or in other words Tfir, or (articulate 

soimd necessarily having any meaning) . If this were not so 
we should feel that something was wanting when we were 
listening to instrumental music. But this has never been our ex- 
perience. On the other hand if it is good instrumental music we 
seem to enjoy it all the more when it is unencumbered with any 
external content. Hear what Kallinatha says on this point : 

1 m 

^ JFcRJ?; I i. P- 146. 

A great change in the style of music took place, as has pre- 
viotisly been described, during ihe time of Kallinatha. Before Kalli- 
natha all inelodic types were dixidad into two gmmas,'but dxiring 
KallinStha’3 time the melodies of Madhydite grama weare wiih stanfe 
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alterations being assimilated to the Shadjagrama. ' In this way some 
important melody-types were in danger of being lost , to our : system. 
These and other melodic types new to the system Kallinatha tried 
to place on a scientific footing. He used a new terminology for this 
purpose which is found in his Mela Prastara Paddhati. ' Kallinatha 
has not mentioned a Mela Prastara of his own but has provided a 
set of rules for a possible one, has indicated clearly the number of 
melodic types and has suggested an arrangement not found in any 
previous writer. 


As has already been said, the theory of Bharata, though worked 
out by :Sarngadeva in his Sangita Ratnakara received no light until 
Kallinatha wrote his commentary on it. As one important aspect 
after another of the scientific theory of music of Bharata and 
Sarngadeva began to be understood in the light of this commentary 
later writers took to expanding on the theory with the help of pre- 
vious writers. In so doing many blunders were committed on 
account partly of their own insufficient knowledge and of insuffi- 
cient explanation of old texts. Apart from the theory the art of 
music was rapidly developing so that within a few decades after the 
period of Kallinatha it became an integral part of daily household 
life. Between 1500 A.D. and 1550 A.D. there appeared many authors 
who attempted to construct a new theory and link the prevailing 
art of their time to it. Among these Pundarika Vitthala was the 
first to construct a Mela Prastara after the manner suggested by 
Kallinatha. He was a pure Karnataka Pan^ita with an admirable 
talent and ambition to boot. He was a native of the Mysore Pro- 
vince which was at that time {about 1510 A.D.) a tributary State of 
the Vijayanagara Empire. The able ruler of the Province, about 
1510, Bettada Chamaraja, for the first time made Mysore his capital 
and fortified it. At this time Pundarika Vitthala wrote his Mela 
Prastara which raised him to fame even outside the Vijayanagara 


Empire — a noteworthy fact. The period was a critical one. The 



Hindus under the Vijayanagara Empire were concentrating to face 
the foreign power, the Muhammadans and these latter were attempt- 
ing to unite and planning an anti-Hindu campaign. In these troub- 
lous times Pundarika Vitthala was patronized by Sultan 
Burhan Khan of the Faruki family ruling Khandesh from 
the capital of Ahmadnagar formerly known by the name 
of Ananda Valli. It is a curious circumstance that a true 
Karnataka Pandita of such an extraordinary talent was 
not patronized by the emperor of Vijayanagara and that 
an orthodox Hindu who boldly presents himself to the Muham- 
madan sultan as a , to 

a Durbar ‘musicima and te> wite ott iwrto* 
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To solve this mysterious question it is necessary to take ; into 
account, .the administration of the Empire which extended through^ 
out the Deccan south of ' the river Krishpa. The empire was divided 
into different Samanta Mandalas for administrative purposes. The 
advisory body of prime ministers in the capital was selected from 
the different provinces governed by the representatives of the 
emperor. The true Karnataka representatives in the assembly did 
not interfere in minor matters unless large political questions were 
involved in order to keep the sympathy of the large number of re- 
presentatives from the different parts of the vast empire. Rama- 
raja of Andhra and ruler of Sriranga raised himself successively to 
the highest post of representative of the emperor in the capital, 
married the daughter of Krishnadevaraya and thus became a near- 
est relative of the emperor and loved by him on account of his 
bravery and statesmanship. Through the relationship of Aliya 
Ramaraja, Krishnadevaraya was obliged to satisfy what was de- 
sired by his son-in-law. In this way people from outside Karnataka, 
mainly from Andhra had much influence in the assembly of the 
emperor. Ramaraja was, as historians say, proud of his province 
and his people and it was he through whom Andhra influence 
steadily spread over Karnataka of which there is a good example 
for us in the history of music. After Krishnadevaraya’s death 
Ramaraja practically became the ruler of the empire and the succes- 
sive nominal emperors were only puppets in his hands. During 
this period in 1550 A.D. Ramaraja encouraged a Telugu 
chieftain named Ramamatya (who was a chief of the Konda- 
vi^u estate near the east coast) to write a work on music. 
The work written by him is named as Swara-Mela-Kalanidhi 
(which name is not proper unless the work mentions the 


i 

I 

I 




prastara of melas) . Ramamatya states in his work that 
he was a grandson of Kallinatha. He also gives the date 
of his work as 1550 A.D. Now the date of Pundarika Vitthala 
ranges from 1510 A.D. to 1560 A.D., he having written four works 
one after the other viz., Sadragachandrodaya:, RMga'manjar^ Raga- 
mala and Nartana-nirnaya, It is clear that Ramamatya and Pun- 
darika were contemporaries. The first work of Pundarika was 
written between 1510 and 1525 as he mentions his patron Burhan- 
khan of Ahmadshahi whose date must be the date of his work. The 
second work of his was written between 1525 and 1540 ; the third 
between 1540 and 1555 and the last between 1555 and 1565. In the 
first work Pundarika has fuUy discussed the Mela Prastara ; in the 
second he only touches the topic of Ptastira but gives his conclu- 
sions. In the third of his works, fbr’;|fo ^iitirposes Of classification of 
Rigas, he has adopted the, approximate 
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grouping of the Ragas on the principle of the melodic features which 
they exhibit in common. Scholars are of opinion that Pundarlka’s 
system of arranging the groups is more sensible than all other simi- 
lar systems or n^’s. The mention of Pundarika^s system here is 
to show that he was the father of the system of Melas and Janya 
ragas. Some who have evidently not studied the works of pun^a- 
rika assume that Ramimatya was the first to describe Ragas by the 
system of i|;^’s or generic scales. This is not true as is clear 
from the very dates of the works of the respective authors. Pun- 
darika’s terminology is quite appropriate for the purposes of the 
Mela Paddhati, which Ramamatya hastened to adopt in his work. 
Although he did not understand the terminology completely and 
made many mistakes he tried his best to popularize it. But the 
system became hopelessly error-ridden in the hands of Venkata- 
makhi. Venkatamakhi has criticized Ramamatyla on the Riga 
lakshanas but himself lived in the proverbial glass house when he 
threw stones at others. Ramamatya’s calling 4th sruti ft and 


4th sruti ^ as Shuddha Gandhara and Suddha Nishada as well 
as his calling 4th sruti ft and 4th sruti q as 5th sruti and 
5th ^uti ^ was itself an error. Venkatamakhi unhesitatingly 
adopted this without any consideration of its correctness . 
So his work is not scientifically accurate in many respects. 
Pundarika^s terminology has been deliberately coined by him 
to explain the process of obtaining the melas; he has 
given reasons calling one note by the name of another . 
This was not appreciated by or understood by Ramamatya and Ven- 
katamakhi. Ramamatya gave wrong names to Suddha and]^ 

and tried in vain to fit the names to Sarngadeva’s definitions without 



justifying his procedure by reference to any authority. His demon- 
stration of srutis on the playing Veena has become farcical and has 
no sort of connection with the systems of Bharata, Sarngadeva or 
Chatura Kallinatha. The same error was repeated by Venkata- 
makhi of Tanjore in constructing his system of 72 melas. He too 
has not given any reason for changing the proper names of Bharata^s 
srutis. He has committed a blunder in stating that on the Suddha- 
mela-veena with VI strings as mentioned by Rama- 

matya the demonstration of srutis is impossible and that it 
is only on the Madhya-mela-vee^a that such a demonstration is 
possible. This shows that Venkatamakhi did not understand the 
correct method, of obtaining, the ,22 of^Bhamta nor wto he 

familiar'-^th the^teclmical^procJ ^ feddha mmm 

sthinas to' one sruti below fike acted' plac^ of itiddfea- 
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swaras for purposes of demonstration. He did not know the 
proper use of grama and murchanas either. Hence the number 
of his melas came to 72 while the original Prastara of Pundarika 
Vitthala comes to 90 melas. Yet Pundarika had doubts about the 
finality of the number 90 as he was dimly aware of the possible ex- 
istence of many more melody types. So he says 

etc. j while Venkatamakhi was so arrogant of mastery 
, over .the Prastara that he says : 

^ crrcqf?^% =frf^ n 

gfl I 

^ ^ 11 etc, 

through his ignorance of the subject. He did not know that 
on the very hypothesis on which he started his Mela Prastara the 
number would come up to 108 by substituting Vikrta Panchama in 
place of Suddha Panchama in his '36 Purva melas. Now it would 
not be inappropriate if I take the opportunity of announ- 
cing on this auspicious occasion of the Sexcentenary cele- 
brations of the Karnataka Empire of Vijayanagara that the 
true Karnataka Mela-Prastara generally stated by Sarnga- 
deva about 1220 A.D., made more explicit by Kallinatha 
about 1420 A.D.j elaborated by Pundarika Vitthala about 
1520 A.D. up to the number 90 is now complete and that the total 
number of melas really comes up to 162.*^' It will be seen from the 


*If Venkatamakhi had ever dreamt of the past and the future he would 
never have dared to speak as in the above quoted verses of his ; if his imagi- 
nation had run over the mylihical age he might have seen that though Bhala- 
lochana (Shankara) being unable to take an avatara in Kaliyuga was un- 
able to alter his No. 72, yet Pundarika, the founder of Mela-Prastara and the 
devotee of Vitthala, an incarnation of Chaturbhuja Yadava Krishna, might 
again be born in Karnataka to carry out his work and complete the Prastara 
wtiich had been left at the number 90 during his previous birth about 1500 A.D. 
If Venkatamakhi had any skill in guessing the future he might have known 
that an incarnation of Chaturbhuja Yadava Krishna would take place at the 
end of the 19th century or at least he would send Ibis Representative Nal- 
wadi Yadava Krishna after a long continental journey to set right the musi- 
cal culture of Karnataka by holding at Mahishapura his council of wise and 
worthy persons as Bhagavan Krishna assembled at Dwaravati on his return 
after Digvijaya from remote lands Ins council of Vibudhas, Vidyadharas, 
Apsaras, Yakshas, Gandharvas and ipnharas. 
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preceding paragraphs, that there w a great change in the science^^ 
of music during the Vijayanagara Empire .between' 1450 and 1550. 
So far the theoretical and historical aspects of the subject have been 
considered. A few words will now be said about the practical 
aspect of Karnataka music of the times. 

About the time of Kallinatha music served as a happy medium 
to elevate the social, religious and philosophical ideas of the mass. 
Shri Shripadarayaswami, a Madhwa sannyasi was the first to carry 
on this mission, which was initiated by Narahari-tirtha the successor 
and disciple of Shri Madhvacharya. Shripadarayaswami was the 
gum of the emperor Saluva Narasimha, over whom he had con- 
siderable influence partly owing to a miracle, it is said, he perform- 
ed but chiefly owing to his piety and learning and the valuable work 
he was carrying on in social and religious spheres. He himself 
composed hundreds of scientific musical compositions like the Uga- 
bhoga, Suladi, Gita, Prabandha, etc., and made provision for the 
inculcation of higher thoughts to the mass of the Kannada people 
who either could not understand the Sanskrit language or had no 
necessity for it. Shri Vyasarayaswami, the disciple of Shripadaraya 
succeeded his master and carried on the mission opened by his guru 
in addition to the writing of valuable works on the Oriental Sciences 
of Philosophy, Logic, etc. Shri Vyasarayaswami lived in Vijaya- 
nagara which was very dear to him and carried his Raja-gurutwa 
to four successive emperors, including the great Krishnadevaraya 
and took his samadhi about the year 1529 at the age of 92 years. 
He had three distinguished disciples, viz., Shri Vadirajaswami 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa. All these three were living with 
their guru till his death and then set out for the different parts of 
Karnataka where they popularized the Dasakuta and Karnataka 
music. Purandaradasa almost attached himself to Pandharapma 
(North Karnataka) Kanakadasa attached himself to Central Kar- 
nataka at his pet village Kaginele and Vadirajaswami to the southern 
part of Karnataka at Udipi. The composers of the Dasakuta Param- 
para composed mainly two classes of songs, srft^’sand syi^’son 
the one hand which were mostly Kallinatha’s 

words) and Ugabhogas on the other hand which were — 
The style of music represented by the latter came 
to light for the first time during the Vijayanagara period. 
The composers of the Dasakuta have left to us a great treasure in 
the form of their numerous compositions which are even to-day a 
part of every household in Karn&taka. • ^ 



The Brahma Sutra Vrtti of Praudhadevaraya 

By 


Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., 

University of Madras, 

To THE vast Sanskrit literature of the Vijayanagara times produced 
by the kings themselves or by poets and scholars patronised by themj 
which is known to us, it is my good fortune to have been able to 
add the work which forms the subject of this note. In the supple* 
mentary catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore, published in 1928, I found on page 22 
the entry : 

^te^^(4950) ; qr. 191 •?. 

Immediately I applied to Mr. M. S. Basavalingayya, MA., B.L., 
Curator-in-charge of the Mysore Oriental Library, for extracts from 
.this interesting manuscript and he kindly supplied me with them. 
The work is fortunately completely available in this manuscript 
which contains 191 folios. It is a gloss on the Brahma sutras of 
Badarayana, following the Advaita of Sankara. The colophon as- 
cribes the work to king Praudliadevaraya, I give below the be- 
ginning, end and colophon of the work : — 

4950 191 m 
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f^cTlI^f ^?r?3'7FFqrR - 

ra?Tr*^Jif i^rra m i m 

^’Im^ =^(0 ir^Ji 

%T?T^T|TTr^i ^|f?5[??r^flw5Tr^?rRiTJT\ f5[wf^3T«fRFrJi: wmw 
ST^qJTRc^rg: 3T[^;r?2T^£?T^crr7r37qf2fF j^sqRfT- 

u ®{sir^ ^nf^irar II 

“ 55tsp; ’' 

X^mfk- ^^ai[JTf^^?F'1i55cfT ; ^llf^5[fC^I^ 7#f^ SUfTfira; 

q^jTp^f^Errf^^Tp^ ?Tc{ 

JTFf^^Tmg:’=i|5rT^ %RF^^F^lF?FiTF2tF<55^1(^r?gqi?qf^:q[R; ^q: j) 

II 5[^«i^rltf II 

3^cr«i — “ g ^5r 

^ =^^F^ ^ »IFpg f^s™: ” ^ gi: I 
“ JF giF^F^l^ fF 5?r^r^ ^ 'TF^^: ” ^ 1 

II ?FF*qfeWF^ II 

qtiFFFq^qFf^F^F^cTf ^FJFFqf^fsq^ I ^tiFRiq q 

ciw ^qinw^FF^ ^|: i ?f#f 

^9Ffq SF^^cF ?F#F 33F^ Rlf^: q|oFq^?F 

q^jFqf^ I gfqlfoF gjFFF^ 

q^’aiRFTqqF II 

V3 
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iraiJit 3JRnf%#5i, f 

I ^ijorr ?ri hm 

5ri5T%5^t sRirgf^: 

^2i^Tq[rf^ci52rra i 

3fqifr%: ?|5rFqra: ^jirir^R^jrrfl \ 

# ^ ^r^nPr^r^i irsrjswf^^r^r ^ ^erh 

fflRfSTf^ q^TT^FT sflR^ri^ 

=q#: 'TT3[: 1| 

?iqra«lpq JR: II 

The brief commentary closely follows the Bhasya and the Bha- 
mati and summarises, in the words of those two works themselves. 
As for instance, the comment on the shtra STrEf^giTl^^ 

given above is reproduced in toto from the Sankara Bhasya. The 
only difference is while the Bhasya ends here with the words 
this gloss ends with the words 51*^:^ 

The expression ^ found as a title of the author, 

King Praudhadevaraya in the colophon is a translation of the Telugu 
expression ^ Gaja beta kara/ ‘ elephant-hunter/ which was one of 
Devaraya IFs titles.^ The commentary is called in the colophon 
‘ Pampa,’ the name of the goddess in the city of Vijayanagara, whom 
Devaraya II specially worshipped. And this is attested to by a 
verse in an inscription on the basement of the Mukhamantapa of 
the Hazar Ramasvami Temple. 

# II qroftq i 

q5r#r ^ ii 

S. I. Ins. Vol. rv. No. 252. 

Therefore it is natural that Devaraya II should have named his work 
after his patron-goddess. Further, in the introductory verses, there 
is reference to the temple in Hemakuta and god Virupaksa. These 
prove that this work is by Devaraya II, (1422-1446 A.D.) . 

1. Both these references were kindly supplied to me by Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, Madras University. 
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It is possible ;tliat it was some poet or scholar patronised by 
■Devaraya I! who wrote this gloss on the Brahma sutras. There 
is as yet no; evidence to find out' its real author, who may be Sonadri- 
natha who seems; to be the real author of the. Mahanatakasukti- 
sudhanidhi ascribed to this Immadi Devaraya, or even Kallinatha' 
himself who 'wrote, his Sangitaratnakara-kalanidhi while Devaraya 
was ruling, under the patronage of his son Mummadi Deva or Malli- 
karjuna. In the eleventh of his introductory verses Kallinatha 
refers to : his great Jnana and vairagya, inherited from his illus- 
trious grandfather, one Tuttalesvara,^ shows his acquaintance with 
Vedanta in his comments on the preliminary portion of the first 
chapter of the Sangitaratnakara on Nadotpatti and here, quotes also 
the Bharatl of Vacaspati. (p. 23 Anandasrama Edn.). 



